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PKEFAOE. 



The historical notice of llie Six Nations of Indians, the last remnant of 
whom now linger among us, which was at first expected to form only an 
introduction to the History of BuMo, has unavoidably grown upon the 
handsof the author, until its dimensions are sufficient to fill a volume, 
almost the 8ize originally contemplated for the whole work. This has 
necessarily compelled a division of the work, into two parts. The first 
volume, embmcing the pedod from the first authentic records of Europe- 
an iotercoui'se wilh the Iroquois or Five Nations, down to the Bnal over- 
throw of their confederacy during our own reTolntion. 

To do justice to this p^ of our History, has required a much greater 
ajnouut of rosoarcli, thaq was anticipated, for the reason, that the Indian 
history has noTor bson written— at least their own version of it. In the 
fable of tho lion and the man, tho lion said, if iions had. been seulptots, 
the man would have been represented in a very different attitude. Had 
the IncUans been historians, many of the events of their history, would 
have presented a very different aspect. They hai'e been represented as 
destitute of ali the feeJings of humanity, and the barbarous treatment of 
their prisoners of war has been cited as evidence of this. But it should 
be remembered that this barbarity had a different origin than in any want 
of the natural feelings of humanityin their nature; and this inhumanity, 
ivas exercised from a far different motive, than has generally been sup- 
posed. The Iroquois considered tfiemselves superior to all other men. 
And they IjjoI: great pwns not only to impress this idea upon all with 
whom they came in contact, hut they taught it (o their children. Their 
cruelties were practiced only against their enemies, or prisoners taicen in 
war. They recognized courage, as the highest trait of character. In the 
practice of the cruelties they inflicted upon their prisonora, they made an 
exhibition not only of their own superiority oyer them, but they put the 
courage wid fortitude of those who had essayed to cope with them in bat-; 
tie, to the teet, lay compelling them to quail under the infliction of these 
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tortures. They gloried in Bubmitting to the same trial of their own cour- 
age and rortitude, if captured in war, and their old men have voluntarily 
submitted to, nay, oven courted, the inflictloJi of these barbarous cruel- 
ties upon themselves. It waa a part of their education, a part of their 
Bjsleraofwar. Coldoo in his history of the rive Nations written early 
in the eigitteenth century, saysf 

' ' Our Indiana have refused to die meanly, or with but little pain, wlien 
they thought their country's hoBor would be at stake Iiy it j but have giv- 
es their bodies willingly to the moat cruel torments of their enemies, to 
show, as they said, that the Five Nations consisted of men, whose cour- 
age and resolution could not be shaken." 

The torture of Father Jogues and others by the Mohawfcs, in 1643, has 
been referred to by some writers as evidence of their cruelty, he being a 
Jesuit Priest, or Missionary. But it should be remembered tltat he was 
taken in battle. He was found with weapons ofwar in his hands, fighting 
by the side of tlie Ilurons, the '■sworn enemies of the Iroquois." He had 
taken tbe sword, and could espoct netting elso but to " perish by the 
sword." He had undertaken to act the warrior's pari, could he expect 
to escape the warrior's fato? 

At the same time when Father Jogues was a prisoner in the hands of 
the Mohawks, the Dutch Domine of the Collegiate Eeformed Protestant 
church in Kew York, writes thus of the Iroquois: " though they are so 
very cruel to their enemies, they ai* very friendly to ms, and we have no 
dread of them. We go with tbem into the woods, we meet with each 
other sometimes at anhour or two's walk from any houses, and think no 
more'aboat it than if we met with christians. They sleep by ns too, in our 
chambers before our beds. I have had elgbt at once, who laid, and slept 
npon the floor near my bed."' 

It has been represented that in the conduct of their wars, the Iroquois 
were actuated by a spirit of revenge. But it may be doubted whether 
they were influenced by any baser motives in this respect, tian those civ- 
ilized nations who do the same things under the more specious name of 
"retaliation," At thefirstintroductioif of fire-arms among the Iroquois, 
they did not readily adopt their use in war. They did not consider it 
bravo, or honorable, to shoot an adversaiy while at a distance ; but, chose 
io meet iiim at close quarters, with the tomahawk and scalping knife ; and 
when they first began to use fire-arms, they usually throiv them away af- 
ter the first fire, and rushed in, with tomabawkin hand; thoy could not 

ilensli Jr., New York 
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wait to reload. Fighting by aliooting at each other at a distance, to them 
waa no flghting at all, ■and the beat armed and best disolplined soldiera, 
were no match for them at close quarters. 

Their social habits and moral eliaracter have been equally mlsropreaent- 
ed, and misunderstood. Before they had became contaminated by their 
intercourse with Europeans, thoy miglit in many respects have served as 
patternsfor our imitation. "The hospitality of thpse Icdiarw," (saya 
Golden) " U no less remarltable, than their virtue; as soon as any slian- 
ger comes, they are sure to offer him victuals. If there be several in com- 
pany, and come from afar, ono of tteir best houses is cleaned, and ^ven 
up for their entertainment. Their compldsance on these occasions, goes 
even farther than christian dvUity allows of, as they have no other 
nilefor it, than the furnishing their guest with everything they think 
will be agreeable to him." 

And if the person be one of distinction, eyery inducement waa olfered 
to prolong hia visit' or to make his permanent abode with them; and it 
was esteemed an honor for the young women to become the chosen part- 
ners of such, and " perform all the duties of a fond wife, during the stran- 
gera stay," and this was from no base, or sordid motive. Those associa- 
tions often became lasting, and as in tho case of the Jonciaros and the 
Montours, among the French, the Johnsons, Abeela, and othera among 
the English, became permanent, and of mutual obligation. Indeed there 
were weightier ohjects underlying these aesociations. The intermarriage 
with other nations or individuals, waa encouraged, and practiced from 
motives of state policy, as much as in European governments. The union 
thus formed, though wanting in the formality required by our customs 
and lawi^ was the moat solemn and binding known to them. It was not 
coercive, but entirely optional on both sides. 

Gveenhalgh, who visited the Senocas as early or earlier than any other 
white man of whom we have any account, says: they invited him and 
his parly to choose from their mtddens, not such as we liked, but " wich 
aalilied ua." That these alliances were often of great political conse- 
quence to the Six Nations, there is abundant proofin the instances, which 
Lave been already mentioned. 

The Iroquois were equally remarkahle in regard to their civil polity; aai 
it ia utterly impossible to account for their superiority in this respect, 
over all (he other Indian Jfationa, upon any other hypothesis, than that 
they must hare obtained their ideas on this subject, from Europeans. 

" The Five Nations, (says Golden) have such ahsolute notions of liber- 
ty, that they allow of no kind of superiority one, over an other; and ban-- 
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ish all aervitude from tbeir territoriea. Thej never mate aaj priaoner a 
slave, but, it is customarj among ttiem, to mate a csmpliment of natural- 
ization into tlie Fire Nations; and considering liow highly they ralue 
themselves above all others, this must ^>e no small compliment." 

And although there was no power to punish for crimes, they were less 
frequent than in civilized society. They had also a high sense of honor. 
"Aft«r thoirprisouers were secured {we again quote fixim ColSen) thej 
never offered them the least mal- treatment, liut on the contrary will rath- 
er starve themselves, than to suffer them to want; audi have been al- 
wajfl assured, that there is not one instance of their offering the least vio- 
lence to female chastity." The following is the testimony of Mrs. Rebec- 
ca Gilbert, who with her family was a prisoner two years among the Sen- 
ocas, in 1781-2: 

"The Indians wore remarkable on all occasions for their modesty, their 
chaste reserve, and their deference and respect for their female captives, 
Insomuch, that no forwardness, no insult, no cariosity, or impropriety of 
conduct, or expression, was ever manifested, towards any of the female 
prisoners, during the time of their captivity among them."* 

This has been the uniform testimony of all female prisoners on this sub- 
ject, and speaks volumes in praise of the Indians. The Iroquois have 
been distinguished for their orators, and it baa been a subject of remark, 
as well as surprise, how they should be able to attain such proficiency in 
this art, without appaient means for studying, and perfecting themselves 
in so high an accomplishment. In no age of their history, as it has come 
down to us, have they been destitute of men possessing very high qualifi- 
cations as public speakers. In all their public business, thej use great de- 
liberation, and it would be considered abroach of decorum, to reply to a 
speech, on the s^ne day; and when the reply is made, it is done with the 
strictest observance of order, and deliberation. Every sentence or topic 
under discussion, is first repeated, almost verbatim, in the words of the 
first speaker; and then answered in their regular ordef, with a directness, 
and precision, that might be imitated with great propriety by orators, 
who boast ota higher cultivation, and training in the schools So re- 
markable is this trait in the charaetor of the Iroquois, as to lead to the 
conjecture that this lno, must have been learned from intercourse nith 
eultivatedEuropeans;how, or at what period of their history, even tra- 
dition does not inform us. 

It is to be considered that moat otthe Indian ipeeehcs which have come 

•Narrative of the captlyiiy ot the GtlliBtt fiimllj, p 21B. 
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down to ua, wore iniorpreted by illiterate, or uneducated persons; and 
their force, and beantj have not been preserved , so that it is not fair to 
judge, in ail cases, bj these imperfect spei-imcns. That the Iroquois pos- 
sessed Intellectuid qualities of a superior order, there is abundance of ev- 
idence, and under favorable circnmstances, that thoy might have attained 
high distiECtion ia literature, art, and science, thare is no doubt. But we 
have known them only in their degredition, after their contact with the 
whitemanhad transformed all thehigh, ennobling qualitiea of hisoriginal 
character, into those of the lowest, and Tilest of the race he strove to im- 
itate; it has been true of the history of the intercourse of the Indiaus with 
the whites, that they readily learned to preictice the vices of the whites, 
but rarely to imitate their virtues. The introduction of gpiritoua liquors 
among them, was probably the most pioiiBc source of evil. As early as 
1611, it was s^d of the Mohawks, (aad it was measurably true of all the 
other Five Nations. ) 

'' There is one vice, which the Indians have all fallen into, since theit 
acquaintance with the christians, and of which they could not be guilty, 
before that time ; that is drunkomieaB. 

" It is strange how all the Indian nations, and almost every person 
among them, male and female, ara infatuated with the love of strong drink, 
they know no bounds to their desire. ' • * They have never l)H?en taught 
to conquer any passion, but by some contrary passion ; and the traders 
withwhom they chiefly converse, are so lar from giriiig them an abhor- 
rence of this vice, that they encourage it all they can, notoely for the 
profit of the liquor they sell, but that they may have an opportunity to im- 
pose upon them; and this, as the;;* chiefly drink spirits, has destroyed 
greater numbers, than all their wars, and disease put together." 

The most fruitful source of difficulty between the whites and the In- 
dians, has been their lands. This began almost with the first settlement 
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story oflnOian barbarity, come from what quarter it might, without in- 
vestigation aa lo its truth, or probability, has caused some of the most es- 
tiavagant and absurd fictions, to he copied into histories, as veritable 
fftols. The cekbrated soalp letter, ingeniouslj written in 1781, bj- Dr. 
Franldln for political purposes no doubt, hits been repeatedly copied into 
books, as veritable hislary. The scalp cortiflcate pretended to have l>©en 
found on the person of the celebrated Senoca Chief, Sajenquaroglita, as it 
is pronounced in ;Le MohawT;, or Gui-jah-gwaah-doh as it is in the Scn- 
eaa, or "smoke-bearer," as it is literally in English, or "old smoke," or 
"old King," as ho wia familiarly called by the whites. This certificate, 
which bears on its face evidence of its spurious cliaracter, has passed into 
history as genuine ; when the least investigation, or the slightest knowl- 
edge of contemporaneous history, would have proved its absurdity. 

The imposition practiced upon the poor Indians, early attracted the 
attention of philanthropists, particularly the Quakers, Although efforts 
to christanize them, had beon made by the disciples of St Francis, the 
Jesuits, and the Moravians, at an early period, protestant missionaries 
met with very little success among the Sis Nations, until the time of the 
celebrated missionary KirkJaod, who established himself permanently 
with the Oneidas, over whom he gained great inSuence, which was felt 
more or less through all the other Nations of the confederacy. 

Notwithstanding these efforts to avert, or mitigate the evils to which 
they were exposed, and under which they suffered, very little was accom- 
plished to arrest their downfall. It is true, there were individual eases 
of conversion to the christian faith among them, and in the judgment of 
charity, there wero many examples ohreal christian piety, oihibited in the 
life, and death, of tliese sons of the forest ; but nothing could avert the 
doom of the great mass. 

During the latter years of the French supremacy over the Six Nations, 
it had been their settled policy to scatter them j and induco them to act- 
tie upon the line of the frontier posts the French had established from 
Quebec to New Orleans. Through the exertions and influence of the 
Jonciares, father and son, and others, the French were able to accomplish 
their purpose t« some extent, and considerable numbers of the Six NaUons 
were settled upon the frontiers of Maryland, and Vir^nia, where tiey be- 
came allied to the Shawnesc, and other naUous residing there, by marriage 
and otherwise, forming what were denominated the Mingoes ; it is said 
this was the name by which the Six Nations called themselves. 

After the surrender of Canada by the French, to the English, they en- 
deavored to persuade the Sii Nations- to withdraw their people from the 
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Ohio and its tributaries, and to concenljate them upon their own lands, 
within the boundaries of New York. Sir WOliam Johnson had direelcd 
his cfforls and influence to accomplish this object, for several years before 
his death, in whioh he was seconded by many of the leading chiefs of all 
the Six Nations, with perhaps the esceplion of tbo Senecaa, who, by their 
prosimity to these settlements, had become more intimately connected 
with them. 

The encroachmenls of the English from Marylancl and Virginia, upon 
the Inilian settlements on the Ohio river, soon invohed the Indians in 
difficulty with the settlers, in which tho Five Nations, particularly the 
Seneeas, became inToIved. Sir William Johnson bad the sagacity to fore- 
see these troubles, but neither be, nor his success rs altho fh they made 
strenuous efforts to this end, were able to avert the impend ng storm, and 
by the most natural process in the world, tho Senoeaa becine engaged 
wiUi their allios, and dependents, in the wars, which with varying suc- 
cess, desolated that region. 

There is little doubt that bad the colonists, on the I leating out of the 
Revolution, had tho moans of furnishing tie Indiins with the supplies 
they had been for a long time accustomed to receive lirsl, from the 
French, and then from the English, tho friendship or at least the neutral- 
ity of the Six Kations, with perhaps the exception of thoMohawts, might 
have lieeu secured. The influence of tlio .lohnaons and Brant, secured the 
adherence of the Mohawks to the cause of the Crown, and the Scnecas 
living so remote from Albany, were almost inaccessible to the colonists, 
while they were eaaly reached by the British, who were established at 
Fort Niagara; and from this period *e may date tho disruption of the 
confederacy of the Six Nations, which hitherto had withstood every effort 
to bieak the golden chain which bonod it together. Although some ef- 
forts were made to preserve their national existence after the war of the 
Eevolotion, these efforts were feeble, and only showed how they had fallen 
from their once prond position. 

The Mohawks removed permanently to Canada ; the ollor nations, or 
the small remnant of them, remained within tho territory of tho United 
States ; but were scattered far and wide. The Oneldaa alone had ro- 
midned true to the caase of the colonists, or at least olreerved a strict neu- 
trality, fbr which, they suffered at the hands of their own brethren, the 
Mohawks, and from the British tones, during the progress of tho war. 
After the peace, the Senecas, disheartened, dispirited, driven from their 
homes, without tho means of subsistence, sued for peace and proleclJon, 
which was granted, and tho snudL remnant of them, are now enjoying the 
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fruit of that protection, upon lands as^gnoii them npoa the Tonawanda, 
Cattaraugus and Alleghany Reservations, where many of them have attain- 
ed to a measure of civilization, which secures to them all the comforts of 
life, by means of agriculture, which is suoceasfally pursued by them, and it 
should be mentioned to the credit of their patriotism, that they have fur- 
nished several hundred warriors to our present army, inferior to none in 
the field, 

X should do injustice to my own feelings, and to the liberality and kind- 
ness of the genUcmen who have given me free access lo, and use of, their 
lihraries, insudof the esecution of this work. From the estenaive libra- 
ry of the Hon. Geo. K. Babcock, rich in all that relates to early American 
history, I have derived much that is valuable in this department. The 
choice eolleotion of early French publications in regard to the history of 
this country, in Canadaand upon tbe lakes, in the iibrarjofO.H. Marshall, 
Esq., have furnished valuable aid in regard to tlie early history of our In- 
dians, and I am also indebted t»L. E. Haddock, Esq., for several rare pub- 
lications in regard to the histary of the same period. Much the largest 
portion of the facts connected with the history of the Six Nations, from 
aboutthemiddleoftlio eighteenth century, has been derived from the 
Johnson manuscripts, or the Colonial Documents, published by the gov- 
ernment ofthe State ofNew York, edited by Mr. O'Callaghan. Those doc- 
uments are a mine of wealth, to the historian, aad the difficulty has been 
to abridge the extracts so as to bring them within reasonable limits. To 
tho Buffalo Historical Society, I am indebted for the use of this work, as 
well as that of other valuable books, papers, and manuscripts, relating to 
the history of our city and its vicinity— dopoated in their fire proof vaults. 

U these pages shall contribute, in any degree, to throw light upon the 
true character of the Six Nations, and serve to correct some of the errors 
into which the public mind has fallen, in respect to them, one of the prin- 
cipal objects of the author will be accomplished. 

Buffalo, December, 1864. 
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A history of Biiifalo tliatdid not contain some acconut 
of its aboriginal inhabitanta would be incomplete. In 
attempting to give a full, complete and authentic history 
of Buffalo, its settlement, growtli, and cxtraoi'dinary 
commercial, mechanical, and manufacturing develop- 
ment, it will be necessary to give stich facts as have come 
down to us, both traditional and liistorical, of tlje race 
who preceded us in the occupation and ownership of our 
present inheritance — a people now nearly extinct, but 
whose fading glory ushered in a new era of civilization 
and entci-prise scarcely paralleled in the history of our 
race. 

Tiie territory once exhibited on the map as the "Coun- 
try of tlie Iroquois," comprising almost the entire state 
of New York, is now the seat of a highly intelligent, 
christian civilization, teeming with populous cities, beau- 
tiful villages, highly cultivated farms, mills, manufactor- 
ies, schools, churches, and everything that denotes enter- 
prise, intelligence and univei-sal prosperity. 

When it is considered that tiiis change in western 
New York liaa been wrought within the space of less 
than one hundred year's — yes', within the life-time of 
many now living, it will be admitted tliat the change is 
moat extraordinary, wonderful. 
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Eeginiiiiig with the earliest authentic accounts of tliis 
country, and of its inhabitants, the history of events will 
be given in their regular chronological order, with such 
notice of prominent individuals who were connected witli 
contemporaneous events, as history or recollection shall 
fnrnish. 

This will involve the necessity of resorting to the In- 
dian traditions for inibrniation in i-egard to events which 
occurred prior to the advent of Europenn settlement on 
this continent. But these will be used only bo far as 
they are confirmed by the evidence and observation of 
the eai'liest visitors to this locality, and from sources of 
unquestionable authenticity. 

The fii-st visits of Europeans to this locality, the re- 
cords of which have couie down to us, were made early 
in the ITth century. 

In a report made to Father L'Allemaut, dated 1640, it 
is said " Jeafl Brebeuf and Josepli Marie Chaumonot, two 
Fathers of our company which have charge of the mis- 
sion to the Nentre Nation, set out on the 2d day of No- 
vember, A. D. 1640, to visit that people;" after speaking 
of the superior qualifications of these men for sncli an 
embassy, he says ; " altho' many of our Fi-ench ti'adei-s 
have visited that people for purposes of trade, we have 
no knowledge of any wjio have been there to preach the 
gospel, except Father De La Roche Daillon, a Eecollect, 
who passed the winter there in the year 1626." He then 
proceeds to describe very minutely the route and distan- 
ces to reach the place of their r^idence, and fixes it "at 
the foot of the lake of the Erigli or Cai Naiion^'' — "most 
of their villages being on the west side of the river, our 
French who first discovered this people, named them the 
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Neutre Nation, tlieir coiintiy being tlie ordinary passage 
by land between some of the Iroquois and the Hurons, 
who were sworn enemies, while they remained at peace 
with both. The people of both nations remained in peace 
and safety in the wigwams of the villages of that nation." 
It is not improbable that the Kaw-quaws — an alien tribe 
residing among the Senecas, were a remnant of the Kelx- 
tre Nation, altho' Mr. Schoolcrail thinks the Kaw-quaws 
are a remnant of the Eries. But the whole current of 
history, both written and traditional, is against this theory. 

In tlje endeavor to maintain a strict neutrality between 
the Iroquois on one side, and the western nations with 
whom they were constantly at war on the other, the 
ICeutre Nation were alternately the prey of both, until 
they were themselves ultimately nearly destroyed. At 
the period of the visit of the first French missionaries, 
«oon after A. D. 1600, they were settled in several villa- 
ges about the foot of lake Erie, npon both sides of the 
Niagara liiver, or rather the iake, as at that period it 
was not their custom to make tjieir permanent residence 
iupon any navigable water. It is not likely that these 
villages occupied the site of our present city, but were 
some miles away from the water, in order that they 
might not be exposed to surprise, or the sudden attacks 
■of their enemies. ''According to the estimate of the 
Fathers who have been there, the Neutre Nation at the 
period of their first visit computed about 12000 souls, in 
all theiv villages upon both sides of the river," or rather 
the lake. 

The early maps place their villages upon botli sides, 
at some distance from the lake, and river; none, so far 
as is remembered, place them upon the immediate shore 
of either tlie lake or river. 
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At the period of wliicli we now speab, tbe Iroquois or 
Five Nations, were engaged in a war wit!i the Hurons, 
who resided in the vicinity of the lake of that name. The 
Iroquois were the terror of all the surrounding nations. 
Father Hennepin, who visited their five villages or can- 
tons, as he calls them, in 1678, saya of them : " The Iro- 
quois, whom the Sweedes, then the Dutch, the Englieh, 
and French, have furnished with fire-anns, are reckoned- 
at present, the moat warlike of all the savages yet known. 
They have elaiii the best warriors among the Horons, 
and foi'ced the rest of the nations to join with them to 
make war together against all their enemies situated five 
or six hundred leagues distant from their five cantons~ 
They have already destroyed above two millions of men, 
(Martin D. Valines, one of the fii-st of the order of St, Fran- 
cis to visit North America, says: Fort Cataraqui, (Kings- 
ton,) was bnilt for a defence against the incursions of the 
Iroquois. The Iroquois are a barbarous and insolent na- 
tion, tliat has shed the blood of more than two millions of 
souls, and are now actually at war with the inhabitants 
of Canada;" p. 17,) ail Recounts agree in representing 
the Iroquois or Five nations as the most powerful and 
formidable of all the known Indian Nations upon this- 
Continent at the period of tiie first permanent settlement 
of Europeans — at the period of which we are now speak- 
ing, say 165S-9, they had driven away or destroyed all 
the nations who claimed any jurisdiction over the territory 
now embraced in the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
a great part of Ohio, and Canada; and tlie terror of their 
same had extended westward, and soutliward, beyond 
the Mississippi. 

From their own traditions, confirmed by the earliest 
records of lilstoiy, their most powerful enemies and 
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rivals were tlie JSries, or tlie Cai UfaMon, living upon the 
soatb side of the lake which bears their name. It ia not 
likely that the permanent habitations of the Eriea were 
upon or near tiie shore of the lake for reasons already 
stated. The terrible conflicts between the Eries and the 
Iroquois occurred for the most part before the settlement 
ijf Europeans. Eut the fact is mentioned by all the early 
writers, and the period of the final O'Terthrow of the Eries, 
is pretty definitely flxed at about 1654-5. Father Le 
Moine went on an embassy to the Iroquois villages in 
1654, and aUhough he describes his journey very minute- 
ly, it does not appear tliat it extended further west than 
Onondaga, where a great council was lield, at which all 
the Iroquois Nations were fully represented. 

In a lengthy and formal speech which he made to 
them, he said he had "presents to be given to the five 
Iroquois, a hatchet each for the new war waging against 
tlie Cat Kation ; also, a present to wipe away the tears of 
all the young warriors for the death of their great Chief 
Annencraoe, a short time prisoner with the Cat Nation." 
In some observations made upon a journey of two Jesuit 
Missionai-ies, Fathers Cliaumont and Dablon, to the coun- 
try of the Iroquois, they pay — "so soon as they become 
snusters of their enemies — having crushed all the nations 
who attacked them — they glory of triumphing over Euro- 
peans, as well as Americans, bo that the very moment 
they saw the dreaded Cat Wation subjected by their arms, 
and by the power of the Senecas, tlieir allies, they would 
have massacred all the French at Onontagne, were it not 
that they pretended to attract the Hnrons, and to massa- 
cre them as they had done before." 

Subsequent events which are minutelj recorded in tlie 
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repoits made by different officers of the French govern- 
ment, show that the fears entertained of the bad faith of 
the Iroquois, were not groundless. 

The following Indian Tradition was written out by the 
author and fnrnisbed to the Buffalo Commercial Adverti- 
ser, and published in that paper July, 1845. It is the In- 
dian acoount of some of the last great battles of the Iro- 
quois with the Eries, the last of which was fought near this 
city, probably not far from the period of Father LeMoine's 
visit or embassy in 1654 — to which allusion has already 
been made. This tradition was current among the Indians 
when the French missionaries first visited them, and has 
been ever since. The main features of it are corroborated 
by facts and history. After the period named the Eries 
are not mentioned in history, except as having been ex- 
terminated by the Iroquois. One of the French mission- 
aries relates it in substance, and says that the account of 
it had only a parallel in the account : U. Samuel, chap. 
II., verses 14, 15, 16, 17, &c. " And Abner said to Joab : 
Let the young men now arise and play before us. And 
Joab answered : Let them arise. Then there arose and 
went over by number twelve of Benjamin, which per- 
tained to Ishbosheth the son of Saul, and twelve of the ser- 
vants of David. And they caught every one his fellow 
by the head, and thrust his sword in his fellow's side, so 
they fell down together : wherefore that place was called 
Heikathhazzurrim, whicli is in Gibeon. And there was 
a very sore battle that day, and Abner was beaten before 
the servants of David." 
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INDIAN TRADITION 

Tlie Eries were among the most powerful and wjirlike 
of all ttic Indian tribes. They resided on the south side 
of tlie great Lake wliieh facara their name, at the foot of 
which now stands the city of Buffalo. Tiie Indian name 
tor which was Te-osah-wa. 

When tlie Eries lieard of the confederation wliich liad 
been formed between tiie Moiiawks, (wlio subsec[uent]y 
resided in the valley of tlie river of that name,) tlie Onei- 
daa, the Onondagaa, the Cayngas, and the Senecas, who 
also resided for the most part upon the shores and 
outlets of the Lakes bearing their names respectively, 
(called by the French the Iroquois Nation,) tJiey im- 
agined it must be for some mischievous purpose. Altho' 
confident of their superiority over any one of the tribes 
inhabiting the countries within the bounds of their knowl- 
edge, they dreaded the power of such combined forces. 
In order to satisfy themselves in regard to the character, 
disposition, and power of those they considered their nat- 
ural enemies, the Eries resorted to the following means : 

They sent a friendly message to the Senecas, who were 
their nearest neighbors, inviting them to select one hun- 
dred of their most active, athletic young men, to play a 
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game ot' ball acrainst the same inimber to be selected by 
tlie Eries, for a wager that should be considered worthy 
the i-x;casioii, and the character of the great nation in 
whose bobalf the otl'er was made. 

The message was received and entertained in the most 
i-espectt'ul manner. A council of the "Five Nations" 
was called, and the proposition fully discussed, and a mes- 
senger in due time despatched with tlio decision of the 
coniicit respectfully declining the challenge. 

This emboldened the Eries, and the next year the offer 
was renewed, and after being again considered, again 
formally declined. 

This was far from satisfying the proud lords of the 
" Great Lake," and the challenge was renewed the third 
time, Tlie blood of the young Iroquois could no longer 
be restrained. They importuned the old men to allow 
them to accept the challenge, and the wise counsels that 
had hitlierto prevailed at last gave way, and the challenge 
was accepted. Nothing coukl exceed the enthusiasm 
with which each tribe sent forward its chosen champions 
for the contest. The only difficulty seemed to be, to 
make a selection where all were so worthy. After much 
delay, one hundred of the flower of all the " Five Na- 
tions ■' were finally designated, and the day for their de- 
parture ii.xed. An experienced chief was chosen as the 
leader of the ]>arty, whose orders the young men were 
strictly enjoined to obey. A grand council was called, 
and in the presence of the assembled multitude the party 
was charged in the most solemn manner to observe a 
pacific course of conduct towanls their competitors, and 
the nation whose guests they were to become, and to 
allow no provocation, however great, to Ihj resented by 
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any act of aggresjion on tlieif part, but in all res 
acquit themselves in a manner worthy the representatives 
of a great and jjowerfni pectple, anxious to cultivate peace 
and friendship with their neighboi-s. Under these in- 
junctious the party took u]> its line of inarch for Te-os- 
ah-wa.. 

When t!ic cljoaon baud had arrived in the vicinity of 
tlie point of their destination, a messenger was sent for- 
ward to notify the Eries of their arrival, atid tiie next day 
was to be set apart for their grand entree. 

The elegant and athletic forms, the tasteful yet not 
cumbrous dress, the dignified, noble bearing of their 
chief, and more than all, the modest demeanor of the 
young warriors of the Iroquois party, won tbe admira- 
tion ol" all beholders. They brought no arms. Each one 
bore a bat, used to throw or strike the ball, tastefully or- 
namented—being a hickory stick about five feet long, 
bent over at the end, and a thong netting wove into the 
bow. After a day of refreshment all things were ready 
for the contest. The chief of the Iroquois brought forward 
and deposited upon the ground a large pile of costly belts 
of wampum, beautifully ornamented moccasins, rich bea- 
ver robes, and other articles of great value in the eyes of 
the sons of the forest, as the stake or wager, on the part 
of his people. These wei-e carefully matched, article by 
article, by the chief of the Eries, tied together and again 
deposited in a'pile. The game began, and although con- 
tested with desperation and great skill by the Eries, was 
won by the Iroquois, and tliey bore off the prize in tri- 
umph. Thus ended the first day. 

The Iroquois having now accomplished the object of 
their visit, proposed to take their leave. But the chief 
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of the Eries, addressing liimself to tlie leader said, their 
young men, thongli fairly beaten in the game of ball, 
\7oiild not be satisfied wnless they could have a foot race, 
and proposed to match ten of their number against an 
equal number of the Iroquois party, which was assented 
to, and the Iroquois were again victorious. 

The Kaw-Kaws, who resided on or near the Eighteen 
Mile Creek, being present as the friends of tbo Eries, 
invited tlie Iroquois to visit their village before they re- 
turned home, and thitlier the whole company repaired. 

The chief of the Eriea, evidently dissatisfied with the 
result of the several contests already decided, as a last 
and final trial of the courage and prowess of his guests, 
proposed to select ten men, to he matched by the same 
number to be selected from the Iroquois party to wrestle, 
and that the victor should dispateli his adversary on the 
spot by Ijraining liini with a tomahawk, and bearing oft 
his scalp as a tropljy. 

This sanguinary proposition was not at all pleasing to 
the Iroquois. They however concluded to accept the 
challenge with"a determination — should they be victori- 
ous — not to execute the bloody part of the proposition. 
The champions were accordingly chosen. A Seneca was 
the first to step into the ring, and tlircw Iiis adversary 
amidst the shouts of the multitude. He stepped back 
and declined to execute his victim who ]ay passive at his 
feet. As quick as thought, the chief of the Eries seized 
the tomahawk and with a single blow scattered the brains 
of his vanquished warrior over the gi'ound. IJis body 
was dragged out of the way and another champion of the 
Eriea presented himself. He was as quickly thrown by 
Ilia more powerful antagonist of the Iroquois party, and 
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as quicldy dis-patelied by the infiiriated chief of tiieEries. 
A third met the same fate. The chief of the Iroquois 
party seeing the terrible excitement whicii agitated the 
multitude, gave a signal to retreat. Every man obeyed, 
and in a moment they were out of sight. 

In two honi-s- they arrived at Te-osah-wa, gathered up 
the trophies of their victories, and were on their way 
home. 

The visit of the hundred warriors of the Five Nations, 
and its results, only served to increase the jealousy of the 
Eries, and to convince them that they had powerful rivals 
to contend with. It was no part of their policy to culti- 
vate friendship and strengthen their own power by culti- 
vating peace and friendly alliance with other tribes. 
They knew of no mode of securing peace to themselves, 
but by exterminating all who opposed them. Bnt the 
combination of several powerful nations, n e t 
which might be almost an equal match fo th a 1 
of whose iiersonal prowess they had witnes e 1 1 
exhibition, inspired the Eries with the most anxi u f 
bodings. To cope with them coUectively, th y wa 

impossible. Their only hope therefore was in bemg able,, 
by a vigorous and sudden movement, to deati-oy them in 
detail. With this view a powerful war party was imme- 
diately organized to attack the Seneeas, whose principal 
residence was at the foot of Seneca lake, near the present 
cite of the village of Geneva. It liappened that at this 
period there resided among the Eries a Seneca woman, 
who in early life had been taken prisoner, and had mar- 
ried a husband of the Eries. He died and left her a, 
widow without children, a stranger among strangers. 
Seeing the terrible note of preparation, for a bloody on-- 
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tiiptui her kindred and friendB, she tbniied the 
resolution of apprising them of their danger. 

As soon as iiiglit set in, taking the course of tlie Kiag- 
ara river, she traveled all night, and early next morning 
reached the shore of lake Ontario. She jumped into a 
canoo ehe found fastened to a tree and boldly pushed out 
into the open lake. Coasting down the south shore of 
the lake, she arrived at Oswego river in the night, near 
which a large settlement of her nation resided. She di- 
rected her steps to the house of the head chief and dis- 
closed to him the object of her visit. She was secreted 
by tiie chief, and nmnei-s were dispatched to all the tribes, 
summoning thenv immediately to meet in council. "When 
all were con\'enod, the chief arose and in the most solemn 
manner relieareed a vision, in which he said a beautiful 
bird had appeared to him and told him that a great war 
party of the Eries 'was preparing to make a secret and 
sudden descent upon them to destroy them, that nothing 
could save them but an immediate rally of all the warriors 
of the Five Nations, to meet the enemy before they had 
time to strike the meditated blow. These solemn an- 
nouncements were heard in breathless silence. When 
the chief had finished and sat down, there was one ter- 
rific yell of menacing madness, and the earth fairly shook 
wlien the frenzied mass stamped the ground with fury, 
and brandishing high in the air the war clubs, demanded 
to be led against the invaders. JSo time was to be lost, 
delay might be fatal. A body of five thousand warriors 
was formed, with a corps of i-eserve of one thousand 
young men who had never been in battle. The bravest 
chiefs from all the tribes were put in command, andspies 
immediately sent out in search of the enemy ; the whole 
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body taking up a line of marcli in tlio direction I'rom 
whence they expected an attack, 

Tiie advance of tlie war party was continued for several 
days, passing through succeseively the eettlementa of 
their friends, the Onondagas, tlie Cayugas, and the Sen- 
ecas. But they had scarcely passed the last wigwam 
near the foot of Can-an-da-gua lake, when their scouts 
brought in intelligence of the advance of the Eries, who 
had already crossed the Ohin-isse-o (Genesee) river in 
large force. 

The Eries had not the slightest suspicion of the ap- 
proach of their enemies. They relied upon the secrecy 
and celerity of tiieir movements to surprise and subdue 
the Senecas almost without resistance. 

The two parties met about midway between Canandai- 
gna lake and the Genesee river, and near the outlet of 
two small lakes, near the foot of one of wliich (the Hon- 
eyoye,) the battle was fought. When the two parties 
came in sight of each other, tlie outlet of the lake only 
intervened between tliein. Tlio entire force of the Iro- 
(juois was not in view of the Eries. The reserve corps of 
one thousand young men had not been allowed to ad- 
vance in sight of the enemy. Notliing could exceed tlie 
impetuosity of the Eries at tlie firat sight of an opposing 
force on the opposite side of the stream. They rushed 
tlirough it and fell upon them with tremendous fury, 

Notwithstanding tlie undaunted courage and deter- 
mined bravery of the Iroquois warriors, they could not 
withstand such a terrible onslaught, and tliey were com- 
pelled to yield the ground on the bank of the stream. 
The whole force of the Iroquois, except the corps of re- 
serve, now became engaged ; they fought hand to hand, 
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and foot to foot; tiie battle raged liorribly, no quarter 
was asked or given on either side. As tlie fight thick- 
ened aud became more and inore desperate, the Eries, 
tor the first time became sensible of their true situation. 
What they had long anticipated had become a fearful 
reality. Their enemies had comlinedfor their a 
tion, and they now found theinselves engaged s 
and unexpectedly in a fearful struggle, which involved 
not only the glory, but the very exisfenee of their nation. 
They were proud, and had been liitherto victorious over 
all their enemies. Their power was felt, and their supe- 
riority acknowledged by all the surrounding tribes. They 
knew how to conquer, but not how to yield. All these 
considerations flashed upon the minds of the bold Eries, 
and nerved every arm with almost superhuman power. 

On the other hand, the united forces of the weaker 
tribes, now made strong by union, fired by a spirit of 
emuJation, excited to the liighest pitch among the war- 
riors of the different tribes, brought for the first time to 
act in concert ; inspired with zeal and confidence by the 
counsels of the wisest chiefs, and led on by the most ex- 
perienced warriors of all tlie tribes, the Iroquois ivere 
invincible. 

Tiiough staggered at the first desperate onslaught of 
the Eries, the Iroquois soon rallied and made a stand, 
and now the din of battle rises higher and higher ; the 
~war c!ul), the tomahawk and the scalping knife, wielded 
by herculean arms, do temble deeds of death. 

Daring tiie hottest of the battle, which was fierce and 
long, the corps of reserve consisting of one thousand 
young men, were by a skillful movement under tlieir ex- 
perienced chief and leader, jjlaced in rear of the Eries on 
tiie opposite side of the stream in ambusii- 
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Tlie Eries iiiicl been driven seven times across the 
stream, and had as often regained their gi-ound, but the 
eighth time, at a given signal from their leader, the corps 
of reserve in ambnsh rushed upon the almost exhausted 
Eries with a tremendous yell, and at once decided the 
fortunes of the day. Hundreds disdaining to fly, were 
struck down by the war clubs of the vigorons young war- 
riors, whose thirst for the blood of the enemy knew no 
bounds. A few of the vanr[uished Kries escaped to carry 
tlie news of the terrible overthrow to their wives and 
children, and their old men who remained at home. Bat 
the victoi-s did not allow them a moment's repose, but 
pursued them in their flight, killing without discrimina- 
tion all who fell into their hands. The pm-suit was con- 
tinued for many weeks, and it was five months before the 
victorious war party of the Five Nations returned to their 
friends in celebrating their victory over their last and 
most powerful enemy, the Eries, 

Tradition adds tliat many yeai-s after, a powerful war 
party of tlie decendeuts of tlie Eries came from beyond 
the Mississippi, ascended the Ohio river, crossed the 
country, and attacked the Senecas. A great battle was 
fought near this city, in which tlie Eries were again de- 
feated and slain to a man, and their bodies were burned 
and the ashes buried in a mound which is still visible 
near the old Indian Mission Ciiurch, a monnment at onco 
of the indomitable courage of the terrible Eries, and their 
brave conquerors, tlie Seneca*. 
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TJio arrival and pcnnaneiit aettlcniciit of Europeans on 
this continent, serioiisly affected iiot only the aboriginal 
iiihalDitants, their habits, modes of thought, and of action, 
i)ut also wrought a great cliange in the face of the coun- 
try, parti cxilarly in our own State. Tlie earliest records 
and observationa of tlioso who visited tbo coasts of New 
England, before any permanent settlement of Europeans 
was made, represent the country for the most part as an 
open prairie^ — produced by the periodical burnijig over, 
of immense tracts of country by the native inhabitants — 
and tills was a custom persisted in from time immemorial. 
The reason assigned for this by Thos. Morton, in 1636, 
was, that it was for the purpose of keeping down the 
growth of trees, shrubs, vines, and vegetation, which 
would otherwise grow eo rank as to become impenetrable 
and obstruct the vision, as well as the passage through 
it. But subsequent observation assigned a better and 
more probable reason for these periodica! burnings. The 
inhabitants subsisted almost entirely by the chase ; agri- 
culture as a means of subsistence was entirely unknown 
to them. They lived almost entirely upon fish, and the 
flesh of the animals they were able to kill by the means 
they then employed, which would now be considered very 
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inadeq^nate to accomplish the purposes designed. Tliey 
found it necessary to adopt some method to entice the 
graminivorous animals into the vicinity of their settle- 
ments, and by burning the dried vegetation every spring, 
they not only kept doxvn the growth of timber and shrubs, 
but stimulated the growth of a tender nutrieious grass, 
eagerly sought for by the deer, the elk, the raoose, and 
the buffalo. These not only sought the luxuriant pastures 
for food, but tliey soon learned that these open plains 
afforded protection against tlieir enemies of the carnivor- 
ous race of animals which prey upon them. These 
stealthy marauders of the feline and canine species, exer- 
cised their vocation in the dense forests, or in the dark- 
ness of the night. They seldom ventured into the open 
plain ; hence the harmless, defenceless animals which 
furnished food for man, roamed almost unmolested over 
the grassy plains kept in pei'rennial verdure by liis supe- 
rior sagacity. 

All the regions of country which are usually denomi- 
nated "oak openings," are to be considered as once 
open prairies, like the vast prairies of the west, whose 
origin is to be ascribed to the same cause. These prai- 
ries extended over a great portion of what is now New 
England, a large portion of the states of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, &c. 
A large portion of Upper Canada, particularly that part 
of it bound by the lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron, may 
also be included in the once prairie region, for it wiU be 
observed that "oak openings" prevail to a large extent 
in ail the territory named. What are called the ^'■plains" 
in our own vicinity, are a striking example of the change 
which has taken place within less than two hundred 
years. 2 
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President Theodore Dwight, who visited Buffalo (or as 
it was tlien called Buffalo Creek,) in 1803, lias the follow- 
ing observation 3 : " From Batavia there are two roads to 
Buifalo Creek, and a third which passes directly to Queens- 
town, seven miles helow the Falls of Kiagara. The last is 
the nearest route to the Falls, but being lately and imper- 
Ibctly made, and passing through a country scarcely at 
all inliabited, presents to a traveller a di.-)agreeab]e path, 
and wretched accommodations. The new road to "Buffalo 
Creek, is five miles shorter than the old, but is of recent 
date, and stretches out in no leas t!ian thirteen miles of 
mud, before it becomes reunited. The old road, which I 
suppose to have been the ancient military route, contains 
from eight to ]iine miles of mud out of twenty-tliree. 
"We chose this, by advice of a gentleman acquainted with 
both, and soon entered upon tlie first of three mirey ex- 
pansions, lying in this part of our journey. Here, how- 
ever, we had the advantage of daylight, and the mire 
was less deep, than on the preceding evening, yet it was 
sufficiently tedious. We dined at Dunham's, five miles 
from Batavia. After leaving Dunham's, and passing 
through another maple swamp, we entered upon the sec- 
ond o'i the plains, above mentioned. 

" From the appellation of plains, usually given to these 
tracts, you will naturally think as I did, that they are 
level grounds. This however, is a mistake. They are 
generally elevated, and every where present a surface 
rolling easily, without any sudden declivity except on 
the borders of streams or swamps. The variations of the 
surface are however continual, and some of the eminences 
rise considerably above the common level. These grounds, 
are also termed openings, as being in a great degree des- 
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fcitute of forests. The vegetation witli whicli tliey are 
covered consists of grass, weeds and shrubs, of various 
kinds. The grass, resembles a species sonietimes seen on 
the intervales of Connecticut, and named perliaps locally, 
ihaich. The stalk is single, from three to five feet in 
height, tinted in various parts with a brown hue, and 
topped "^ith a spreading ear, generally resemhling that 
of spear grass. Besides the shrabs, which have nothing 
remarkable in them, there are, on all these plains some, 
and on some of them many, young tre^, particularly 
iiear the Genesee. ■*:■** The soil of these plains is 
loam of a light brown hue, mingled with gravel, and 
covered by a very thin vegetable mould, tiie residum 
chiefly of shrubs and herbage. « * * The origin of 
the peculiar appeai-anee of these grounds is probably this : 
the Lidians annually and sometimes oftener, burned such 
parts of the North American forests, as they found suffi- 
ciently dry. In every such case the fuel consists chiefly 
of the fallen leaves, which are rarely dry enough for an 
estecaive combustion except on uplands, and on these 
only, when covered with a dry soil. * * * Tlie object 
of these conflagrations was to produce fresh and sweet 
pastare for the purpose of alluring the deer to the spots 
on which they had been kindled. Immediately after the 
fire, a species of gi'aes springs up, sometimes called fire 
grass, because it usually succeeds a conflagration. "Wheth- 
er it is a peculiar species of grass, I am unable to say, 
not having seen it since the days of childhood. Either 
from its nature or the efllcacy of the fire, it is remarkably 
sweet, and eagerly sought by deer. All the underwood 
, is at the same time consumed, so that these animals are 
easily discovered at considerable distances, a thing im- 
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practicable where the forests have not been burned. * ^' 
Thus in time these plains were deforested to the degree 
in which we now see them, and were gradually converted 
into pasture grounds. It ought to be observed that they 
were in all probability burnt over for ages after they were 
deforested, I presume down to a very late period. In a 
dry season the grass- would furnish ample fuel for this 
purpose."* 

It is not likely that a tree upon tiie whole tract could 
be found, giving evidence of an age beyond that period, 
say two hundred and fifty yeaifi, with the exception per- 
haps, of localities protected from the annual conflagra- 
tions by water. The evidences that large tracts of coun- 
try, pavticulai'Iy in western New York, were formerly 
covered by water, are abundant. The high ground upon 
which a large portion of our own city is built, gives evi- 
dence of the gradual subsidence of the waters of Lake 
Erie. The same appearances are eciually visible upon 
the shores of Lake Ontarjo, that the waters of that lake 
formerly stood much above their present level, a fact 
which has attracted the notice of ali observant travellers 
as well as residents. 

The following is an extract from the journal of an Eng- 
lish traveller (Weld,) who visited this locality in 1790, 
and employed an Indian guide to conduct hira through 
the unbroken wilderness, trom the Indian settlement on 
Buftido Creek to the Genesee river, at or near Mount 
Morris : " We found the country as we passed along, in- 
terspereed with open plains of great magnitude. Some 
of them, I should suppose, not less than fifteen or twenty 
miles in circumference. The trees on the borders of these 

•Travels ia New Engijm'I nml New Y'nk, by Timolhy Dwiglit, in !S(I4. 
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having ample room to spread, were luxuriant beyond de- 
scription, and shot forth their branches with all the gran- 
deur and variety which characterise the English timber, 
particularly the oak. The woods around the plains were 
indented in every direction with bays and promontories, 
aa Mr. Gilpin terms it, whilst rich chimps of trees inter- 
spersed here and there, appeared like so many clusters of 
beautiful islands. * * * These plains are covered 
with long coarse grass, which at a future day will proba- 
bly afford feeding to numerous herds of cattle ; at present 
they are totally unfrequented. Tliroughout the Korth 
"Western teiTitory of the United States, and even beyond 
the head waters of the Mississippi, the country is inter- 
spersed with similar plains, and the further you proceed 
to the westward, the more extensive and general are 
they, Amids6 those to the westward are found numerous 
herds of bufialos, elks, and other wild graminivorous 
animals ; and formerly animals of the same description 
were found on the plains of the State of New York, but 
they have all disappeared long since, owing to their 
having been so constantly pursued both by the Indiata 
and the white people." 

This state of comparative quiet and peace was inter- 
rupted by the introduction of a new element ; we call it 
" christian civilization." Man in hJs normal condition is 
the same every where. He was found here exhibiting 
the usual traits of his character, warring upon his own 
species. But the harmless peaceful animals, who had 
not yet learned that man was bis enemy, were destined 
to be driven from these peaceful haunts. The pastures 
that bad been for long ages prepared and kept for his Tise, 
no longer received the periodical fertilising preparation 
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necessary to the production of their coveted food. Man,, 
hitherto iiis friend, was not only diverted from thia -work 
to other pursuits, but was transformed into an enemy, 

Tatlier La Moine, who visited the Onondagas in 1GS4, 
saya : " Traveling through vast prairies we saw in divers 
quarters immense herds of wild bulls and cows, their 
horns resemble in .some respects the antlei-s of a stag- 
Our game does not leave ns ; it seems that venison and 
game follow us every where. Droves of twenty cows 
plunge into the water as if to meet us. Some were killed 
for sake of amusement by blows of an axe." Again he 
says : "I never saw so many deer, but_.,we had no incli- 
nation to hunt, ily companion Idlled three as if against 
his will. "Wiiat a pity, for we leil al! the venison there, 
reserving the hides and some of the most delicate mor- 
sels." We can have but very inadequate conception of 
the rapidity with which animals will increase when all 
the circumstances are favorable ; neither have we .proba- 
bly any conception of the niultitude of animals that ex- 
isted in the region we have designated, before they were 
disturbed by advancing civilization. Al! the prairie 
region, extending westward, and Bonthward, almost indefi- 
nitely, abounded with vast miiltitudes of herbaceous ani- 
mals ; while the hilly, mountainous, timbered regions 
extending through several of the States known as the 
AUeghanyorApalachianKidge, swarmed with multitudes 
of carnivorous animals. These, driven by hunger to seek 
for prey, sometimes descended to the plains, but returned 
to their native haunts as soon as their hunger was ap- 



AU the descriptions we have of tlie great numbers of 
wolves, bears, panthers, wild cats, &c,, &c., which the 
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early settlers encountered, are conipai-sitivelj' of recent 
date, extending back only eighty, or at most one hundred 
years; still these accounts seem almost fabulous. La 
Salle and his party in their jonruey through the region 
lying south of Lalio Erie, in the winter of ICSO, enconn- 
tered the wolves in such numbers, as to be in danger of 
being overpowered and devoured by them, notwithstand- 
ing that tlie party was well armed with giiiis, and had 
abundance of ammunition. The extraordinary multitude 
of game of all kinds upon the south shore of Lake Krie, 
is spoken of \>y several of the early travellers from 1680 
to 1724 ; and is hy some, attempted to be accounted for, 
by the fact, that since the terrible war between the Eries 
and the Irof^uois, no one resided there. It was not con- 
sidered safe to oyen pass through the country. It is 
stated as a well ar.tlienticated fact, that over fotir hundred 
bears wei-e killed in a single season upon Point Pelee, on 
the north shore of Lake Erie, where it appeared these an- 
imals crossed the lake at certain seasons of the year in 
gi-eat numbers ; passing from island to island, thus ma- 
king the crossing easy upon the ice in winter, and by 
swimming iu summer. 

As late as'lSOi, it is stated by a traveller, (Rev, Mr. 
Harris,) that it was not sate to leave a horse hitched 
alone, particularly after dark, in North Eastern Ohio, as 
he would be in danger of being devoured by wolves, who 
infested that region of country at that time in great num- 
bers. Deer, and the buffalo, were found in great numbers 
upon the prairies and bottom lands in Ohio, by the early 
settlers, in what was then the North Western Territory. 
The use of fire arms in liunting, infused a terror among 
the animals they never experienced before. The mode 
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of tilling animals before the introduction of fire arms, 
did not excite in tliein but little fear of man. Bears were 
usually killed by a kind of deadfall or trap, ingeniously 
formed of logs. The deer were sometimes killed with the 
bow and arrow, but this was without noise or any thing 
to frighten or alarm, like the noise, fire, and smoke of a 
gun. Indeed, the animals were not killed for any other 
purpose escepfc to furnish food from their flesh, or clothing 
from their skins. Bat when both hide and flesh, became 
articies of sale iu great quantities to Europeans, they 
began to be hunted for a far difierent motive, and to a 
much greater extent. And with the new weapons fur- 
nished by the traders, who early became eager to obtain 
the skins of all the furred animals, the destruction of the 
animals became greatly increased, while their propaga- 
tion from the same causes was proportionally diminished. 
An early English traveller speaks of the perfectly wanton 
manner in which the deer were destroyed at the time he 
wrote, 1806. He said it was sufficient excuse for a man 
to leave his business, hoTi;ever urgent, if a deer came iu 
sight, and a whole neighborhood has been known to be 
aroused and join in the pursuit, regardless of everything 
else ; and if during the Avinter season a deep snow should 
become crusted over by a freezing rain upon its surface, 
it -would be a signal for multitudes to sally out with dogs, 
and murder the poor helpless creatures by scores, at a 
season of year too, when neither the flesh ov skins were 
of anv, or little value. 
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The date, or occasion of tlie formation of tlie confedera- 
tion of the Pive Nations, has not been settled, with any 
degree of certainty. The attempts wliich Kave been made 
at different times, and by different persons, seem to end 
in mere conjecture or vague speculation. Tradition 
places it about 1S39, upon what authority is not so clear. 
The Indian legends make it more obscure, from the great 
vai-iety of extravagant and absurd superstitions connected 
with it. Nearly all accounts agree in assigning the an- 
cient seat of the Five Nations in the North, or at least 
upon the banks of the St. La\¥rence. 

Champlain, on his first arrival in that river, soon after 
1600, found them engaged in a war of extermination 
against the Hurons, who inhabited the siiores of the lake 
bearing their name. The Franciscan Missionaries, who 
were the iirst to visit the Hurons, became iiiterested in 
their behalf, and Champlain was induced tojoin the Hu- 
rons in two or three expeditions against the Iroquois, 
across lalie Ontario, then called the lake of the Iroquois. 
One of these expeditions, which was undertaken in 1615, 
proved disastrous to the French. They were repulsed in 
an attack upon one of the Castles of the Onondagas; 
Champlain was severelj' wounded, and came nigh falling 
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into the hands of the savages. His army was c 
his own men making their way as best they could to 
Quebec, where they reported that he was killed. He 
was, however, carried off by his Huron waiTiors, in a 
rude wicker basket into their own country, where he re- 
mained through the winter. The next spring he was able 
to return to Quebec, where he was received with great 
joy and surprise by the inhabitants, who had given him 
up as dead. 

The following brief history of this transaction is from 
Champlain's own account, translated by O. H, Marshall, 
Esq., and furnished the N'ew York Historical Society, 
in 1849. See proceedings, page 100, &c. 

" On the lOth of October (1615,) we amved before the 
fort of the enemy. Some skirmishing ensued among the 
Indians, which frustrated onr design of not discovering 
ourselves until the next morning. The impatience of our 
savages, and the desire they had of witnessing the effects 
of our tire arms on the enemy, did not suffer them to 
wait. When I approached with my little detachment, 
we showed them what they had never before seen or 
heard. As soon as they saw us, and heard the balls 
whistling about their ears, they retired quickly into tlie 
fort, earrj'ing with them their killed and wounded. We 
also fell back upon the main body, having five or six 
wounded, one of whom died. The Indians now retired 
out of sight of the fort, and refused to listen to the advice 
of Champlain as to the best mode of conducting the 
siege. 

"He continued to aid tliem with his men, and in imita- 
tion of the ancient mode of attack, planned a kind of 
moveable tower, sufficiently liigh when advanced to the 
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fort to overlook the palisades. It was constmeted of 
pieces of wood placed one upon another, and was finished 
in a night. The village (says Champlain,) was enclosed 
by four rows of interlaced palisades thirty feet high, near 
a body of unfailing water. Along these palisades the 
Iroquois had placed conductors to convey water to the 
outside to extinguish fire. Galleries were constmeted on 
the inside of the palisades, protected by a ball proof pai-- 
apet of wood, garnished with doiible pieces of wood. 
When the tower was finished, two hundred of the strong- 
est men advanced it near to the palisades. I stationed 
lour marksmen on its top, wlio were well protected from 
tlie stones and arrows which were discharged by the 
enemy. 

" The French soon drove the Iroquois from the galleries, 
but the undisciplined Horons, instead of setting fire to 
the palisades as directed by Champlain, consumed the 
time in shouting at the enemy, and discharging haiinless 
showers of arrows into the fort. "Without discipline, and 
impatient of restraint, each one acted as his fancy pleased 
him. They placed the fire on the wrong side of the fort, 
so that it had no effect. 

" When the fire had gone out, they began to pile wood 
against the palisades, but in such small quantities tliat it 

lie no mpression. The confusion was so great that 
noth g could be heard. I called out to them and point- 
e I o t as well as I could the danger they incurred by 
the p ident management, but they heard nothing by 
reoso of the great noise that they made. 

" Perceiving that I shoidd break my head in calling— 
that my remonstrances were in vain — and that there were 
no means of remedying the disorder, I resolved to effect 
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with my own people what could be done, and to fire upon 
those we could discover. 

"In the meantime the enemy profited by our disorder. 
They brought and threw water in such abundance, that 
it poured in streams from the eonductore, and extin- 
guished the fire in a very short time. They continued 
without cessation to discharge flights of arrows, which 
fell on ns like hail. Those ^vho were on the tower killed 
and wounded a gi-eat number. The battle lasted about 
three hours. Two of our chiefs, some head men, and 
about fifteen others were wounded. The unsuccessful 
issue of the assault induced the besiegers to think of re- 
tiring until they should bo joined by a reinforcement of 
five hundred men that was daily expected. Champlain 
was twice sevei'ely wounded by arrows ; the first time in 
the leg, the second in bis knee. 

" They remained before the Onondaga fort until the ICth 
day of October, *hen, in opposition to the remonstrances 
of Champlain and their chiefs, they raised the siege and 
began their homeward march. Champlain being unable 
to walk, was placed in a basket of wicker work, and eo 
doubled up and fastened with cords that he was unable 
to move. Thus bound and confined, he was carried by 
the Indians on their backs for several days. The Iroquois 
pursued them for half a league, in hopes of cutting off 
some stragglers, but their arrangements for the retreat 
were such, that they sufi'ered no loss. The wounded were 
placed in the centre, and the front and rear and wings 
were protected by chosen warriors, "When they arrived 
on the borders of lake Ontario, they were rejoiced to find 
their' canoes had not been discovered and broken up by 
the enemy. 
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'■ Champlain was now desirous of returning to Quebec 
by way of the St. Lawrence — a route yet untraversed by 
tlie wbite man — but tbe Indians refused him a canoe or 
guides. He was thus compelled to accompany tbem 
iiome and pass a long and dreary winter in the Huron 
country. Re did not j'each Quebec imtil tbe following 
June, when he was received as one risen from the grave, 
the Indians having reported his death a long time pre- 
vious." 

Soon after, tlie Iroquois invaded Canada, and defeated 
the Ilurons in a great battle, almost in sight of Quebec, 
havi]ig previously bound tlie French to a strict neutrality 
by a treaty, which they did not dare to violate by an 
open interi'ereuce. The Iroquois were not only brave in 
battle, hut wis5 and i^olitic in council. One of the early 
French writers apeakingof the irisit of a deputation which 
came to Quebec from the upper Iroquois, (the Senecas,) 
says : " The first of these embassadoi-s who came from 
the upper Iroquois, were presented to M. de Tracy, in 
tbe month of December, 1665, and the most influential 
among them was a famous Captain called Garacontie ; 
who always signalized his zeal for the French, and em- 
ployed the credit which he has among all these ti'ibes, in 
extricating our prisoners from their hands, as he has lib- 
erated very recently Seur Le aVIoine, an inhabitant of 
Montreal, who had been captured three months ago by 
these barbarians. AT. de Tracy having notified him by 
the usual presents that he would give him friendly audi- 
ance, he pronounced a harangue ful! of good sense, and 
an eloquence, evincing no trace of the barbarous. It con- 
tained nothing but courtesies, and offers of friendship, and 
service, on the part of his tribe, wishes for a new Jesuit 
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Mission, and expressions of condolence on tlie death of 
tlie late JFather Le Moine, tbe intelligence of whicli he 
had jiiBt received." 

President Dwight, who possessed greater means both 
for observation and infonnation than others, whose highly 
cultivated, vigorous mind, was exercised in investigating 
everything that related to their history. 

Of the Iroquois or Six Nations (as they were called, 
after the incorporation of the Tnscaroras, who fled from 
IJforth Carolina to them for protection in 1713 according 
to historical record,) he says : 

" The Iroqnois have ceztainly been a most extraordina- 
ry people. Had they enjoyed the advantages possessed 
by the ancient Greelis and Komans, there is no reason to 
believe they would be at all inferior to those celebrated 
Kations. Their minds appeal' to have been equal to any 
efforts within the reach of man. Their conqneate, if we 
consider their nnmbers, and their circumstances, were 
little inferior to those of Rome itself. In their harmony, 
the imityof their operations, the energy of tbeii- charac- 
ter, the vastness, vigor and success of their enterprises, 
and the strength and sublimity of their eloquence, they 
may be fairly compared with the Greelcs. Both the 
Greeks and the Eoraans before they began to rise into 
distinction had already reached the state of society in 
which men are able to improve, the Iroquois had not. 
The Greets and Romans had ample means for improve- 
ment, the Iroqnois had none." 

Gov. Dewitt Clinton in a Discourse on the History of 
the Six Nations delivered in 1811, says: 

" There is a striking similarity between the 'Romans 
and the Confederates, not only in theii- martial spirit, and 
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rage for conquest, but in their treatment of tlie conquered. 
Lilie tlie liomans, tliey not only adopted individuals, but 
incorporated the remnant of their vanquished enemies in 
to their nation ; by which they continually recruited then' 
population, exhausted by eudiess and wasting wars, and 
were able to continue their career of victor^', and desola- 
tion. If their unhappy victims hesitated or refused, they 
were compelled to accept tlie iionors of adoption." 

Speaking of the manner in which they conducted their 
public affairs, he observes : 

"Their exterior relations, general interests, and na- 
tional affairs, were conducted and superintended by a 
great council, assembled annually in Onondaga, tlie cen- 
tral canton, composed of the chiefs of each republic, and 
eighty Sachems were frequently convened at this nation- 
al assembly. It took cognisance of the great questions 
of war and peace, of affairs of tributary nations, and their 
negociations with the French and English colonies ; all 
their proceedings were conducted with great deliberation, 
and were distinguished for order, decorum, and solemnity. 
In eloquence, in dignity, and in all the characteristics of 
personal policy, they surpassed an assemblage of feudal 
Barons, and were perhaps not far interior to the great 
Amphyctionic Council of Greece." In regard to their 
military powers and skill, he says : " Whatever superior- 
ity of force the Iroquois might have, they never neglected 
the use of stratagems ; they employed all the crafty ideas 
of the Carthagenians ; the cunning of the fox, the fero- 
city of the tiger, and the power of the lion, were united 
in their conduct. They preferedto vanquish their enemy 
by taking him off his guard, by invoiving'^him in an am- 
buscade, by falling upon him in the hour of sleep ; but 
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where emergenciea rendered it necessary for them to face 
him in the openfield of battle, they exhibited a courage and 
contempt of death, which bave never been smrpassed, * * 
The conquests and military achievements of the Iroquois 
were commensurate with their raurtiaJ ardor, tbeir thirst 
tor glory, tbeir great courage, their invincible persever- 
ance, and their political talents. Tbeir military excur- 
sions were extended as far north as the Hudson Bay. 
The Mississippi did not form tbeir westera limits, their 
power was felt in the most southern and eastern extrem- 
ities of the United States, « * * To describe the military 
entei-prises of this people would be to delineate the pro- 
gress of a tornado or earthqualie. Destruction followed 
tbeir footsteps, and ivbole nations extei-minated, rendered 
tributary, exiled from their country, or merged in their 
conquerors, declare the superiority and ten-or of their 
ai-ms." 

"When Champlain anived in Canada in 1603, he found 
them at war with the Hurons or Algonkine. He took 
part, and headed three expeditions against them, in two 
of which he was successful, but in the last he was re- 
pulsed. This unjust and impolitic interference laid the 
foundation of continual wai's between the French and the 
Confederates. * * * The conquests of the Iroquois pre- 
vious to the discovery of America, are only known to us 
through the imperfect channels of tradition ; but it is well 
authenticated that since that memorable era they exter- 
minated the nation of the Eries or Erigbs on the south 
side of Lake Erie, which has given a name to that Lake. 
They nearly extirpated the Andastez, and the Cbaua- 
nons. They conquered the Hurons and drove them and 
their allies, the Ottawas, among the Sioux on the bead- 
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watei-s of the Mississippi, " where they separated into 
bands and proclaimed wherever they went the terror of 
the IroquoiB." They also subdued the Illinois, the Mi- 
amis, the AlgonkinB, the Delawares, the Shawnees, and 
several tribes of the Abenaquis. After the Iroqnois 
had defeated the Hurons in a dreadful hattle fought near 
Quebec, the Neperceneans who lived upon the St. Law- 
rence fled to Hudson's B&j to avoid their fvu-y. In 16i9 
they destroyed two Huron villagCB and dispersed the na- 
tion ; and afterwards they destroyed another village of 
six hundred families. Two villages presented themselves 
to the confederates and lived with them. " The dread of 
the Iroquois," says the Historian, " had such an effect 
npon all the other nations that the borders of the rivor 
Outaouis which were long thickly peopled became almost 
deserted, withont its ever being known what became of 
the greater part of the inhabitants." — (Ilen-iott p. 10.) 

" The Illinois fled to the westward after being attacked 
by the Iroquois, and did not return until a general peace, 
and were permitted in 1760 by the confederates to settle 
between the Wabasli and Seiota I'ivers. The banks of 
Lake Superior were lined with AJgonkins who sought an 
assylum from the Five Nations. They also harrassed all 
the northern Indians as far as Hudson's Eay, and they 
even attacked the nations on the Missouri. When La 
Salle was among the Natches in 1683 he saw a party of 
that people who had been on an expedition against the 
Iroquois. Smith the founder of Virginia in an expedi- 
tion up the Bay of Ohesepeake, in 1608, met a war party 
of the confederates then going to attack their enemies. 
They were at peace with the Cowetans or Creeks, hut they 
warred against the Catawbas, the Cherokees, and almost 
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all the Southern Indians. Tlie two former sent depoties 
to Albany where they effected a peace through the medi- 
ation of the English, In a word, the confederates were 
■with few exceptions the conquerors of all the Indian na- 
tions east of the Miesissippi. Such was the terror of the 
nations that when a single ITohawk appeared on the hills 
of Kew England, the fearful spectacle spread paiu and 
terror, and flight was the only refuge from death. Char- 
levoix mentions a singular instance of this terrifBc ascen- 
dancy. Ten or twelve Ottawas being pm-saed by a party 
of Iroquois, endeavored to pass over to Goat Island on 
the Niagara Hiver in a canoe, and were swept down the 
cataract, and what it appeared, they preferred it to the 
tender mercies of their enemies. 

'■ The TBBt immeaaurable Abyss, 
Outrageous as a ?«a, dark, wastfiil, wild, 
Up from tho bottom tiimed.'*" 

"In consequence of their sovereignty over the otlier na- 
tions the confederates exercised a proprietary jright in 
their lands. In 1743 they granted to the province of 
Pennsylvania certain lands on the west side of the Sua- 
quehannah, having tbrmerly done so on the east side. 
In 1744 they released to Maryland and Virginia certain 
lands claimed by them in those Colonies, and they de- 
clared at this treaty that they had conquered the several 
nations living on the Susquehannah and Potomac Kivers 
and on the back of the great Mountains in Virginia- In 
1754 a number of the inhabitants of Connecticut pur- 
chased of them a large tract oflandwest of the Delaware 
Kivei-, and from thence spreading over the east and west 
branches of the Susquehannah River. In 1768 they gave 
*Milton'a Paradise Lost. 
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a deed to William Trent and otliers for land between the 
Ohio and Monongahela Elvers. They claimed and sold 
the land on the north side of the Kentucky river. In 
176S at a treaty lield at Fort Stanwix, with Sir ■William 
Johnson, ' hne of property' as it was commonly denom- 
inated was settled, marking out the hoandary hetween 
the English Colonies and the territories of the confeder- 
ates. The vicinity of the confederates was fortunate for 
the colony of New York. They served as an effectual 
shield against the hostile incursions of the French and 
their savage allies. Their war with the French hegan 
with Champlain and continued with few intervals, tUI 
the treaty of Utrecht, which confirmed the surrender of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and Acadia to Great Britain. For 
near a century and a half they maintained a war against 
the French possessions in Ixinisiana and Canada ; some, 
times aione and sometimes in conjunction with the Eng, 
lish colonies. During this eventful period they often 
maintained a proud superiority, always an honorable re- 
sistance, and no vicisitude of fortune or visitation of ca- 
lamity, could ever compel them to descend from the ele- 
vated ground which they occupied in their own estima- 
tion, and in the opinion of the nations. * * * 

"The confederates were as celebrated for their eloq^uenee 
as for their military skill and political wisdom. Popular 
or free govemraeuts have in all ages been the congenial 
soil of oratory, and it is indeed all important in institu- 
tions merely advisory, where persiiasion must supply the 
place of coercion, when there is no magistrate to execute, 
no military to compel, and where the only sanction of 
law is the controling power of public opinion ; eloquence 
being therefore conceded so essential, ranst always be a 
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gi'eat standard of personal merit, a certain road to popu- 
lar favor, and a universal passport to public honors. 
These combined inducements operated with powerful 
force on the mind of the Indian, and there is little doubt 
but that oratory was studied with as much care, and ap- 
plication, among the confederates as it was in the stormy 
democracies of the eastern hemisphere. I do not pretend 
to assert, that there were as at Athens, and Rome, estab- 
lished schools and professional teachers for the pu pose, 
but I say it was an attainment, to whicli they devoted 
themselves, and to which they bent the whole force of 
their faculties. Their models of eloquence were to be 
found in no boots, but in the living orators of their local 
and national assemblies. Their children, at an early pe- 
riod of life attended their council fires, in order to observe 
the passing scenes, and receive the lessons of ^yisdom. 
Their rich, and vivid imagery was drawn from the sub- 
lime scenery of nature, and their ideas were obtained 
from the laborious operations of their own minds, and 
from the experience and wisdom of their august sages. 
The most remarkable difference existed between the con- 
federates and the surrounding nations, with respect to 
eloquence. You may search in vain in the records and 
writings of the past, op in the events of the present times, 
for a single model of eloquence among the Aigonkins, the 
Abenaquis, the Delawares, the Sliawnees, or any other 
nation except the Iroquois. The few scintillations of in- 
tellectual light, the faint glimmerings of genius which 
are sometimes found in their speeches, are evidently de- 
rived and borrowed from the confederates. Considering 
the interpreters who have undertaken to give the mean- 
ing of Indian speeches, it is not a little sui-prising that 
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some of them should approach so near perfection. The 
niajorpart of the interpreters wereilliterateperaons. ■^ * 
I except from tlieselremarks the speech of the Onondaga 
chief Garangula, to M. De La Barre, delivered on the oc- 
casion which I have before mentioned ; this was inter- 
preted by Monsieur Le Moine, a French Jesuit, and re- 
corded ou the spot bj Baron La Hontan, men of enlight^ 
ened and cnltiyated minds, from whom it Jias been bor- 
rowed by Golden, Smith, Herriotfc, Trumball, and Wil- 
*liam8. I believe it to be impossible to find in all the ef- 
fusions of ancient or modern oratory, a speech more ap- 
propriate and more convincing ; under the veil of re- 
spectful profession, it conveys tlie most biting irony, and 
while it abounds with rich and splendid imagery, it con- 
tains the most solid reasoning ; I place it in the same 
rank with the speech of Logan, On the 4th of February, 
1690, as we are informed by the tradition of the inhabi- 
tants, (although history has fixed it on the 8th,) the town 
of Schenectady which then consisted of a church and for- 
ty-three houses, was surprised by a party of French and 
Indians from Canada ; a dreadful scene of conflagration 
and massacre ensued ; the greatest part of the inhabi- 
tants were killed or made prisoners ; those who escaped, 
fled naked towards Albany in a deep snow which fell that 
very night, and providentiallymetsleighs from thatplace, 
which returned immediately with them. This proceed- 
ing struck terror into the inhabitants of Albany, who 
were about to abandon the country in despair and con- 
sternation ; on this occasion several of the Mohawk chiefs 
went to Albany to make the eiBtomary speech of condo- 
lence, and to animate to honorable exertion. Their speech 
is preserved in the first volume of Colden's history of the 
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' Five Nations,' and even at this period it is impossible 
to read it witliOHt sensibility, without respecting its affec- 
tionate sympathy, and admiring its magnanimous spirit, 
and without ranking it among the most respectable mod- 
els of eloquence which history affords." I have copied 
this extended extract fi-oiu Mr. Clinton's address, because 
it embodies a greater amount of authentic information in 
regard to the history of the nation of the Iroquois, of 
wliich nation, the Senecas, our immediate predecessors, 
constituted an integral part, and also, because I wishto 
preserve the record of such a distinguished mind, and cul- 
tivated intellect, of the high appreciation in which he 
held tlie character of this most remarkable people ; there 
can be no higher, juster, truer, or more honorable tiibute 
paid to tlieir memory. Father La Moine, a Jesuit Miss- 
ionary of learning and talent, visited the confeder- 
ates in 1654, as an embassador of the French government 
in Canada ; tlie following is an extract from his journal : 
The council was held at Onondaga, and all the Five Na- 
tions were represented. 

" On the loth day of August the deputies of the three 
neighboring nations having arrived, after the usual sum- 
mons of the chiefs that all should assemble in Ondissonbs 
cabin, I opened the proceedings (says the Father, contin- 
uing his journal) by public prayer, on my knees, and in 
a loud voice, all in the Huron tongue. I invoked the 
great maimer of Heaven, and of earth, to inspire us with 
what should be for His glory, and our good ; I cursed aU 
the demons of hell, who are the spirts of division ; I 
prayed the tutelar angels of the whole country, to touch 
the hearts of those who heard me, when my words should 
strike their ear ; I greatly astoniehed them, when they 
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heard me naming all, by nations, by tribes, by families, 
and eaeli particular individual of any note, and all by aid 
of my manuscript, which was as wonderful, as it was new. 
I told them I was tlie bearer of nineteen words to them. 

"The first, that it was Onnonthio, M. DeLanzon, Gover- 
nor of New France that spoke to them by ray mouth, and 
then the Hurons and Algonkins, as well as the French, 
for all these three nations had Onnonthio for their great 
chief. 

" A large belt of wampum, one himdred little tubes or 
pipes of red glass, the diamonds of the countiy, and a 
caribou's hide, being passed, these three presents made 
but one word. 

" My second word was, to cut the bonds of the eight 
Seneca prisoners taken by our alli^ and brought to Mon- 
treal, as already stated. 

" The third was to break the bonds of those of the 
Woolf tribe also captured about the same time. 

"The fourth, to thank those of Ontonagu for having 
brought our prisoner back. 

" The fifth present, was to thank the Senecaa for having 
saved him from the scaffold. 

" The sixth, for the Cayuga Iroquois, for having also 
contributed. 

" The seventh, for the Oneidas, for having broken the 
bonds, which kept him a prisoner. 

" The eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh presents to be 
given to the four Iroquois nations, a hatchet each, for 
the new war they were waging against the Oat Nation. 

" The twelfth present, was to heal the lost head of the 
Seneca Interpreter by the^Cat Nation. 

" The thirteenth, to strengthen his palisades, to wit : 
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that lie might be in a atate of defence against the enemy. 

" The fourteenth, to ornament hia face, for it is the cus- 
tom of warriors here, nevei' to go to battle, nnless with 
the face painted ; some black, some red, others with va- 
rious other colors, each having herein, as if particular 
Kveries, to which they cling, even unto death. 

" The fifteenth to concenti'ate all their thoughts ; I made 
three presents for this occasion, one wampum belt, little 
glass beads, and an elk hide. 

" The sixteenth, I opened Annonchiasae'a door to the 
nations ; that is, they would be welcome among us. 

" The seventeenth, I exhorted them to become ac- 
quainted with onr faith, and made them presents for this 
object. 

" The eighteenth, I asked them not to prepare hence 
forward, any ambushes for the Algonkin, and Huron na- 
tions, who would come to visit us in our French settle- 
ment. I made them presents for this purpose. 

"Tinally, by the nineteenth present, I wiped away the 
tears of all the young warriors for the death of their great 
chief Annencraos a short time prisoner with the Cat Ka- 
tion. 

" At each present they heaved a powerful ejaculation 
from tlie bottomof the chest, in testimony of their joy. 

" I was full two hours making my whole speech, talk- 
ing like a chief, and walking about like an actor on a 
stage, as is their custom. 

" After they grouped together apart in nations, and 
tribes, calling to them a Mohawk, who by good luck was 
there, they consulted together for the space of two hours 
longer. 

" Finally tliey called me among them, and seated me 
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in an honorable place. The chief M"ho is the tongue of 
the country, repeats faithfnlly as orator, all my words. 
Then all set to singing in token of tlieir gi-atification ; I 
was told to pray to God on my side, which I willingly 
did. After these eonga he spoke to me in the name of 
his nation : 

" First he thanked Onnontio for his good disposition to 
wards them, and brought forward for this pm-posc two 
large belts of wampum. 

" Second, in the name of the Mohawks he thanked ns 
for having restored five of the allies of the nation of the 
"Woolf 

" Third, he thanked ns in the name of the Seneca Iro- 
quois for having drawn five of their tribe, out of the fire ; 
two more belts ; ejacnlations from the whole assembly 
follow each present. Another captain of the Oneida na- 
tion rises ; Onnontio said he : speaking of JVl. Lanzon onr 
Governor, Onnontio, thon art the pillar of the earth, thy 
spirit is a spirit of p^ace, and thy words soften the hearts 
of the most rebellions spirits. After other compliments 
expressed fti a tone animated by love, and respect, he 
produced fonr large belts to thank Onnontio for having 
encouraged them to fight bravely against their new ene- 
mies of the Cat l^ation, and for having exhorted them 
never again to war against the French. Thy voice said 
he, Onnontio is wonderfid, to produce in my breast at one 
time, two effects, entirely dissimilar, Thouanimatestme 
to war, and softeneet my heart, by tlioughts of peace. 
Thon art great, both in peace, and war, mild to those 
whom thou lovest, and terrible to thine enemies. We wisli 
thee to love us, and we will love the Frencli, for thy sake. 

" In concluding these thanks, the Onnontagu chief took 
up the word. 
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" Listen, Ondessonk, said he to me, five entire nations 
speak to thee through my month. My breast contains 
the sentiments of the Iroq^uois nations, and my tongue 
responds faithfully to my breast. Thou wilt tell Onnon- 
tio foiu' things, the sum of all our councils, 

" First, we are willing to acknowledge Him of whom 
thou bast spoken, who is the master of our lives, who is 
unknown toue. 

" Second, our council tree is planted this day at Onon- 
tagu — meaning that that, would be henceforth the place 
of their meetings, and of their negotiations for peace. 

"Third, we conjure you to select on the banks of our 
great lake, an advantageous site for a French settlement; 
fix yourself in the heai-t of the country, since you ought 
to possess our hearts. There we shall go for instruction, 
and from that point, you will be able to spread yourself 
abroad in every direction, Be unto us careful as fathers, 
and we will be unto you, submissive as children. 

"Fourth, we are engaged in new wars. Onnontio en- 
com-aged us. "We shall entertain no other thought to- 
wards him than those of peace." 

The foregoing extract is valuable in several respects. 
It fiirnishes us with a favorable specimen of the Iroquois 
mannei" of conducting their public councils, in their prim- 
itive state, and of their internal policy and statesmanship, 
and powers of oratory, iininfluenced by their association 
with Europeans, or modem civilization. It also enables 
us to fix, with a good degi-eeofaecuracy,notonly thesub- 
stantial truth, of the tradition already related, but the 
date, of the final overthrow of the Eries, as therein stated 
at about 1655. 

I am not aware of any record of the visit of any Enro- 
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pean to the conntiy of the Senecas at as early a period 
as this, and it is not likely their most western villages ex- 
tended at tills time, much beyond the lake which bears 
their name. It is said the name Iroquois signifies " long 
house." The confederate tribes or the territory occu- 
pied by them was so denominated by themselves. TheMo- 
Lawks were charged to keep the eaetern door, towards the 
son's rising, and the Senecas the western, or towards the 
sun's setting. And it is to be observed, that during all 
the vicissitudes to which they have been exposed, and the 
changes through which they have passed, these tribes 
have virtually occupied the same relative position. In 
general, their conquests have been puffhed from the east, 
towards the west. The location of the Senecas, is thus 
briefly alluded to in the French relations under date of 
1664-5 : 

" Towards the termination of the great lake called On- 
tario is located the most numerous of the five Iroquois 
nations, named the Senecas, which contains full twelve 
hundred men in two or three villages, of which it is com- 
posed." This is undoubtedly a veiy imperfect piece of 
information but we have in the journal of Greenhalgh — 
probably a dutch Indian trader — a more accurate descrip- 
tion of the principal villages of tiie Senecas, which he 
visited in 1667, lie says: "The Seneqnes have four 
towns viz : Canagora, Tiotobatton, Canoenada and Kent- 
he. Canagora and Tiotohatton lye within thirty miles of 
ye lake Frontenac and ye other two lye about four or five 
miles a peace, to ye southward of those. 

"They have abundance of corne, none of their towns 
are stockaded. Canagora lyes on the top of a great hill, 
and in that, as well as the bignesse, much like Ononda- 
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go, contayniog one hundred and fifty houses, northwest- 
ward of Caiougo (Cayuga,) seventy-two miles. 

" Tiotohatton, lyes on the brinck or edge of a hill, 
has not much cleared ground, is near the river Tiotohat- 
ton w'ch signifies bending. It lyes westward of Caua- 
gora abont thirty miles, containing about one hundred 
and tliirty houses, being ye largest of all ye houses wee 
saw, ye ordinary, being fifty and sixty foot long, with 
twelve or thirteen fires in one house. They have good 
store of corne, growing aboiit a raile to the northward of 
the towne. * « s 

" Oanoenada lyes about four miles to ye southwest of 
Caiiagora contains abont thirty houses well furnished 
with corne. Kcnthe lyes aboutt four or five miles to ye 
Bouthwaid of Tiotohatton contains about twenty-four 
honses wyll furnished with corne. The Seneqnes are 
counted to be in all, about one tliousand fighting men." 

The extirpation of tlie Erie or Cat Nation, upon the 
south shore of lake Erie having been accomplished, the 
Seneeas who guarded the western door of the " long 
house," pushed their enterprises farther west, subduing 
or driving before them all who opposed their progress. 
In one of their incursions into the country of the Illinois, 
a war party of the Seneeas, captured, and pillf^ed, seven 
canoes, loaded with merchandise, belonging to the French; 
and actually attacked fort St. Louis, erected by Mens. La 
Salle on the Illinois river, designing to capture it also, 
but were defeated in their purpose, by the vigorous de- 
fense of the Chevalier De Bangy. 

The capture and pillage of these canoes, was made a 
subject of complaint by the French government in Cana- 
da, and a purpose was formed to punish the Seneeas, by 
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a military expedition, into theii' country. With tliia view 
an effort was made to negociate a permanent peace with 
the four eastern nations, of the confederacy, and induce 
them to remain neutral, while the French visited deserved 
retribution upon the Senecas. 

Preparations were made, and an expedition under 
Mons. De La Barrc was sent into the territory of the Iro- 
quois in 1684, landing upon the shores of Lake Ontario, 
near Onondaga. But partly from sickness, and partly 
from want of energy, and perseverance, on the part of the 
commandei-, it returned to Quebec, after negociating a 
treaty of peace with the Onondagaa, containing promises 
of satisfection for the robbery committed by the Senecas. 

The failure of the expedition of Mons. La Earre occa- 
sioned dissatisfaction with the French, and in 1685 the 
Marquis De Ifonville was appointed to succeed iiim in 
the government of Canada. A new expedition into the 
Seneca's country, was deteimined upon, under his com- 
mand, but was not^ fully organized until July 1687. 

De Konville'e official report of his expedition has been 
translated by O. H. Marshall, Esq., and published by the 
New York Historical Society, and in tlie Colonial Docu- 
ments. According to this report the French are repre- 
sented as victorious, but according to the accounts of 
other and leas interested parties, the French were nearly 
defeated, in a battle which was fought very near the spot 
where the railroad from Eochester to Canandaigua crosses 
the turnpike road leading from the village of Victor 
south, to what is known as " Boughton Hill," in the town 
of Victor, Ontario county. 

The French landed at the mouth of the Irondequoit 
Bay on Lake Ontario, where they stockaded their boats, 
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and mai'clied across the country, which waa mostly what 
is called "oak openings." The largest village of the 
Seneeas at that time, was upon Boughton Hill, less than 
a mile south of the railroad crossing spoken of. The 
Seneca warriors about four or five hundred strong, having 
notice of the approach of the French through their spies 
sent out, formed an ambuscade in a thick cedar swamp 
upon a small stream running through a valley between 
high hiJls. The French were entirely unaware of the 
presence of the enemy, until they rushed out of their con- 
cealment with tremendous yells. About two hundred of 
the Seneeas were armed with guns, and all, with toma- 
hawls and scalping knives. The two hundred guns, were 
fired at the first onset; without waiting to reload, the 
whole body rushed upon the French, with their accus- 
tomed ferocity, and had it not been for the Indian allies, 
who accompanied the French, their destruction would 
have been inevitable. 

The brief check given to the fierce onslaught of the 
Seneeas, by that portion of the ^ench force accustomed 
to this mode of warfare, enabled them to recover from 
what would otherwise have been a total rout. As it was, 
they were content to encamp for the night upon the field, 
and when tlie next day they advanced upon the town, 
they found it deserted and destroyed. 

The account given of this battle by some of the Indians 
to the English Governor at Albany, differs somewhat 
from the report of Mons. De Nonville. It is as follows : 
" When they (the French,) came in sight of the Seneeas, 
the French not seeing them, sat down to rest themselves, 
and tJieir Indians likewise ; the Seneeas seeing this, 
■advanced upon the left wing, being Indians, the French 
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seeing tliem stood to tlieir arina, and gave the first volley, 
and then the Indians that were on the left wing. Where- 
upon the Senecas answered them with another, which 
occasioned so much smoke, that they could Bcarce see one 
another, wherefore they immediately ran in, and came to 
hardy blows, and put the left wing to flight. Some went 
quite away, and some fled to the rear of the French ; 
when that wing was bi'oke, they (the Senecas,) chai'ged, 
and fired iipon the French, and other Indians. The 
French retired about one hundred and fifty paces, and 
stood still. 

" The Senecas continued the fight, with their hatchets, 
but perceiving at last that the French were too numer- 
ous, and would not give ground, some of the Senecas 
began to retreat, whereupon, the French Indians cried 
out 'the Senecas rmi,' and the rest hearing that, fol- 
lowed the first party that gave way, and so got off from 
another, and in their retreat, were followed about half an 
English mile ; and if the enemy had followed them fm-- 
ther, the Senecas would have lost abundance of people, 
because they carried off their wounded men, and were 
resolved to stick to them, and not leave them. The young 
Indian that was in the engagement, relates, that after it 
was over, when the Senecas bad got upon a hill, they 
saw a party of fresh French, come up, the French called 
to them to stand and fight, but the Senecas replied, 
'come out four hundred to our four hundred, and we 
have but one hundred men, and three hundred boys, and 
wo will fight you hand to fist.' The said boy being 
asked, if he saw any of the French with any gorges about 
their necks, it was too hot, they were too numerous. 

"There were amongst the four hundred and fifty Sen- 
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ecas, live women, who engaged (fought) ae well as the 
men, and were resolved not to leave their husbands, but 
to live, or die, with them." Another account says : 
"The French all acknowledge the Seneeas fought very 
well, and if their number had been greater, it would have 
gone hard with the French, for the new men were not 
used to the Seneca's whoop, and hollow, all the officers 
falling down, close upon the ground, for they jeered one 
another about it at Mont Koyall." 

Another account of this battle says : (See Colden's 
History of the Five Nations, page 80, vol. 1.) " The army 
marched four leagues the first day (after leaving Ironde- 
■.[Uoit landing,) without discovering anything- The next 
day the scouts advanced before the army, as far as the 
com, of the villages, without seeing anybody, though 
they passed within pistol shot of five hundred Seneeas, 
that lay on their bellies and let them pass, and repass, 
without disturbing them. On tlie report which they 
made, the French hastened their march, in hopes to over- 
take the women, children, and old men, for they no longer 
doubted of all being fled. But as soon as the French 
reached the foot of the hill, about a quarter of a league 
from the village, the Seneeas suddenly raised the war 
shout, witli a discharge of their fire arms. This put the 
regular troops, as well as the militia, into such a fright, as 
they marched through the woods that the battallions im- 
mediately divided and run to the right, and left, and in 
their confusion, fired upon one another. "When the Sen- 
eeas perceived their disorder, they fell in among them 
pell-mell, till the French Indians, more used to such way 
of fighting, gathered together, and repulsed the Seneeas, 

" There were (according to the French accounts,) a hun- 
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dred Frenchmen, ten Frencli Indians, and about four 
score Senecas killed, in the encounter. Mous, De IlJfon- 
ville was so dispirited with the fright that his men had 
been put to, that his Indians could not persuade him to 
pursue. He halted the remainder of the day. The next 
day he jnarelied on with a design to bum the village, 
but when he came there, he found the Senecas had saved 
hhn the trouble, for they had laid all in ashes before they 
retired. Two old men only were fonnd in the castle who 
were cut into pieces, and boiled, to make soup for their 
savage allies." 

Gov. Dongan in speaking of tiie Iroquois says under 
date of Sept. S, 1087: "Tliose Five Nations are very 
brave, and the awe, and dread, of all tlie Indians in these 
parts of America, and are a better defense to us than if 
they were so many christians." The expedition of Mons. 
De Nonville contented itself, with visiting three other 
Seneca villages, in the vicinity, the farthest being only 
four leagues (twelve miles,) distant. They found them 
all like the first, deserted and burned. In the neighbor- 
hood of all these villages, tliey foimd quite extensive fields 
of corn, not yet ready for the harvest. Tliis they de- 
stroyed. They also fonnd old corn of the last year pre- 
served after the Indian mode in "cache," (hid in tiie 
ground,) which they also destroyed. The population of 
these four villages DeWonville estimates, at from four- 
teen to fifteen thousand, probably an exaggeration. 

It is not probable that the Senecas ever returned to re- 
side at Boughton Hill, if indeed at any of the villages 
destroyed by De Nonville's expedition, and tiie fact of 
their residence there, iiad entirely passed from the mem- 
ory or knowledge of men. The first settlers in 1T85 and 
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for forty years afterwards, although at every annual turn- 
ing up of the Boi! by the plough, found great quantities of 
Indian trinkets, with an occasional relic of civilization, 
like the part of a gun-lock, and an occasional French 
metal button, or a copper coin ; no knowledge by whom 
or at what period, these evidences of a former occupation 
were left, until in 1847, Mr. Marshall with De NonvilJe's 
own report in his hand, aided by a map, traced by the 
hand of an aged chief of the Six Nations, then living, 
went upon the spot, and with the assistance of intelligent 
gentlemen living in the vicinity, identified the location of 
every principal object, minutely described in that report, 
and brought to light facts, which had faded from memo- 
ry, or been obscured in darkness for a century. As no 
mention is made of Kanesadaga, which was for a long 
period the principal residence of the Senecas near the 
foot of Seneca lake, it is probable that before the time of 
De Nonville's expedition, it was not permanently occu- 
pied by them, but they may, after that event, have chosen 
it as their chief town, and remained there tip to the time 
of Sullivan's expedition in 1779— which will be consid- 
ered in the chronological order of events. 
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We must now leave the Sciiecas for the purpose of 
bringiug up the history of otlier contemporaneous events 
relating to this particular locality. In the fail of 1679, M. 
De La Salle with a party of about thirty persona left 
Quebec, for Mackinaw by way of the lake. The party ar- 
rived in the Niagara river late in November. They sailed 
up as far as the current would permit, made fast their 
small cratl; to the shore, and landed. None of tlie party 
bad ever visited the spot before. Tliey had heard the 
most extravagant accounts from the natives of the Falls of 
the " Oneagara" (Niagara.) But so imperfect was their 
knowledge of the Indian language, that they had formed 
very imperfect ideas of their magnitude, as well as many 
other things, concerning them, related by the Indians ; 
and it is not surprising that in attempting to describe, 
what no one had ever attempted to do before in writing, 
that gross errors should have crept into the description. 
When however, proper allowances are made, for this first 
■attempt at a description of the Falls of Niagara, made un- 
der peculiar circuni stances, in the middle of winter, with 
no means at hand of verifying any statements, by actual 
measurements, it will be admitted the description is graph- 
iic, and conveys -to the mind a truer, and juster, idea of 
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their real magnitude and grandeur, than can be obtained 
from many, more modern descriptions, written under the 
most favorable cireunistancea. It is to be observed, that 
the description which v/e copy, was originally written in 
French, and translated into the old qiiaint English, of 
nearly two hundred years ago. The translation was pub- 
lished in London in 1698. 

" Bet^vist the Lake Ontario and Erie there is vast and 
prodigious cadence of water, which falls down after a 
surprising and astonishing manner, insomuch that the 
universe does not afford its parallel. 

'" It is true, Italy and Swedeland, boast of some such 
things, but we may well say, they are but sorry patterns,, 
when compared to this, of which we now speak. 

"At tlie foot of this Iiomble precipice, we meet with the 
river Niagara, which ia not above half a quarter of a 
league broad, but is wonderfully deep in some places. 
It is so rapid above the descent, that it violently hurries 
down the wild beasts, while endeavoring to pass it, to feed 
on the other side, they not being able to witlistand the 
force of its current, which inevitably casts them down, 
headlong above sis hundred foot,* 

" This wonderful dow"nfalI is composed of two great 
cross sb-eams of water, and two falls, with an Me sloping 
along the middle of it. The waters which fall from this 
vast height do foam, and boil, after the most hideous man- 
ner imaginable, making an outrageous noise, more terri- 
ble than that of thunder, for when the wind blows from 
the south, their dismal roaring maybe heard above fifteen 
leauges off. 

•Pi'ohflbly meaning the Ml and inpiitH ^K'iM aijovo ,inJ Ir'Iijh-. 
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" The river iNiagai'a having thrown itself down this in- 
credible precipice, continues its impetuous course, for two 
leagues together, to the great rock, above mentioned, with 
an inexpressible rapidity, but having passed that, 
its impetuosity relents, gliding along more gently, for two 
leagues, till it arrives at the lake Ontario, or Frontenac; 
any barquo or vessel may pass from the tort, to the foot 
of the large roek, above mentioned. 

" This rock, lies to the westward, and is cut off from the 
land by the river Niagara, aLwut two leagues further 
down than the great fall, for which two leagues, the people 
are obliged to caiTy their goods overland; but the way 
is very good, and the trees are but few, and they chiefly 
firrs, and oaks. From the great fall unto this rock, which 
is to the west of the river, (on the west side,) the two 
brinks of it, are so prodigious high, that it would make 
one tremble, to look steadiSy upon the water, rolling along 
with a rapidity not to be imagined. Were it not tor this 
vast cataract, which interrupts navigation, they might 
sail with baj'que, or greater vessels, above four hundred 
and fifty leagues further, cross the lake of Huron, and up 
to the further end of the lake Illinois, (Michigan) which 
two lakes, we may well say, are two little seas of fresh 
water." 

The following is Father Hennepin's description of a 
voyage across lake Ontario, to the Niagara river in 1678: 

" The very same year, on the 18th of November, I took 
leave of our monks at Fort Frontenac, and after mutual 
embraces, and expressions of brotherly and christian 
charity, I embarked in a brigantine of about ten tons. 
The winds and the cold of autumn were then very violent, 
msomucb that onr crew were afraid to go, in so little a 
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vessel. TliiB obliged us, and the Setir De La Motte, otir 
commancler, to keep our couree on the north side of the 
lake,to shelter ourselves under the coast, against the north 
west wind, which would have otherwise, forced us upon 
the Eoutheni coast of the lake. This voyage proved very 
difficult, and dangerous, because of the unseasonable time 
of the year, winter being near at hand. 

"On the 26th we were in great danger, about two large 
leagues offthe land, where we were obliged to lie at an- 
chor, all that night, at sixty fathoms of water, and above, 
but at length the wind coming at the north east, -we sailed 
on, and aiTived safely at the other end of the lake Onta- 
rio, called by the Iroquois, Skannandario. 

"We came pretty nearone of their villages, called Taja- 
jagon, lying about seventy leagues from Fort Frontenac, 
or Catarokouy, (Kingston.) 

"We bartered some indian corn with the IrocLuois, who 
could not sufficiently admire us, and came frequently to 
see us, in our brigantine, which for our greater security, 
we !iad brought to an anchor into a river, though before 
we could get in, we ran aground three times, which 
obliged us to put fourtoen men into canoes, and cast the 
ballast of our ship overboard, to get her off again. That 
river falls into the lake, but for fear of being frozen up 
therein, we were forced to cut the ice, witli axes, an d 
other instruments. The wind turning then contrary, we 
were obliged to tariy there, till the 5th of December, 167S, 
when we sailed from the northern, to the southern side, 
where the river Niagara runs into the lake, but could not 
reach it that day, thoughit is but fifteen or sixteen leagues 
distant, and therefore cast anchor within five leagues of 
the shore, where we had very bad weather all the night 
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long. 0(1 tlie Ctli being St. Nicholas day, we got into the 
fine river Kiagara, into which never any such ship as ours 
entered before. 

" We sang there the Te-Demn, and other praj'ers, to 
return our thanks to God Almighty, ibr our prosperous 
voyage. The Iroquois Tsonnontouans (Senecas) inhabiting 
the little village, situated at the mouth of the river, took 
above three hundred whitings, (wliite fish) which are 
bigger than carps, and the best relished, as well as the 
wholsomest fish in the world ; which they presented all 
to us, imputing tlieir good hicb, to onr arrival. 

"They were much surprised at our ship, which they 
called the great wooden canoe. 

" On the 7th we went in a canoe, two leagues iip the 
river, to look for a convenient place for building, but not 
being able to get the canoe further up, because the cur- 
I'ent was too rapid for us to master, we went over-land 
about three leagues higher, though we found no land fit 
for culture. 

" We lay that night near a river that runs from the 
westward, (Chippewa) within a league above the fall of 
the Niagara, which as we have already said is the greatr 
est in the world. 

"The enow was then a foot deep, and wc were obliged 
to dig it up to make room for our fire. The next day, we 
returned the same way we went, and saw great numbers 
of wild goats, (deer) and turkey cocks, (wild turkeys) and 
on the 11th w-e said the first mass, that was ever said in 
that country. The carpenters and the rest of the crew 
were set to work, but Monseur De La Motte who had the 
direction of them, being not able to endure the fatigues 
of so laborious a life, gave over his design and returacd 
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to Canada, having about two hundred leagues to travei. 

" The 12th, 13th and lith the wind was not favorable 
enough to sail up the river, as far as the rapid current 
above mentioned, wliere we liad resolved to Imild some 
houses. 

"Whosoever considers our map, will easily see that 
this new enterprise of bnilding a fort, and some houses 
on the river Jli^iagara, besides the fort of Frontenac (Kings- 
ton) was like to give jcaionsy to tlie Iroc[uois, and even to 
the English, who live in this neighborhood (at Albany) 
and have a great conuiierce with them. 

"Tlieretbre, to prevent the ill consequences of it, it 
was thought fit to send an Embassie to tiie Iroquois, as it 
will be mentioned in the nest chapter. The 15th I was 
desired to sit at the helm of our brigantine, while three of 
our men hauled the same from the shore with a rop,e and 
at last we brought her up, and moored her to the shore 
with a hawser near a rock of prodigious height, lying up- 
on the rapid currents wc have already mentioned. 

" The 17th, 18th and 19th we were busy making a 
cabin, with palisado^ to serve for a magazine ; but the 
gi-o«nd was so frozen, that we were forced several times, 
to throw boiling water upon it, to fecilitate the beating 
in, and driving down, tlie stakes, 

"The 20tli, 21st, 22d and 23d, our ship was in great dan- 
ger to be dashed to pieces, by the vast pieces of ice, that 
were huj'led down the river, to prevent which, our car- 
penter made a capstane, to haul her ashore, bntourgi-eat 
cable broke in three pieces, whereupon one of the carpen- 
ters surrounded tiie vessel witli a cable, and tied it to sev- 
eral ropes, whereby we got her ash&tei though with much 
difficulty, and saved her ffom the danger of being broke 
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to pieces, or carried away by tlie ice, wliicii came down 
with an extreme violence, from the great fall of Niagara." 

After giving a detailed account of the embassy to the 
principal I'illage of the Iroquois Tsonnontoiians (Senecae) 
which was situated at about thirty leagues in a south 
easterly direction, and is at the same place, where De 
Nonville found them in 16S7, nine yeai-s after, Father 
Hennepin proceeds to give an account of the building of 
the first vessel tiiat ever floated on lake Erie. 

"On the 14th of January, 1(>79, we arrived at our habi- 
tation of Niagara very weary of the fatigue of our voyage, 
(to the Seneca village.) We had no other food but In- 
dian corn, but by good luck for ua, the fishery of the 
whitings, I have already spoken of, was then in season, 
and made onr indian corn more relishing. Wemadeuse 
of the water in which the fish was boiled, instead of broth 
of meat, for when it grows cold in tiie pot, it congeals it- 
self like some real brotli, 

" On the 20th, arrived Mons. De La Salle, from Fort 
Frontenac, from which he was sent with a gi-eat barq^ue 
to supply us with provisions, rigging, and tackling for 
the ship, we designed to build at the mouth of the lake 
Erie. But that barque, had been cast away on the south- 
em coast of lake Ontario, by the fault of two pilots, who 
could not agree about the course theyweretosteer,tlio«gh 
they were then only within two leagues of Niagara. The 
seamen, have called this place the mad cape. 

" The anchors and cables werQ saved, but several ca- 
noes made of barks of trees, loaded with goods, and com- 
modities, were lost. These disappointments were such, 
as would have dissuaded from any further enterprise, all 
other persons, but such who had formed the generous 
design of niakinij now discovorv in the conntry. 
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" M. De La Salle told us timt before he lost the barque 
he had been with the Iroquis Tsonnontoiiana, aud had bo 
dexterously gained their affection that they had talked 
to him of an embassy witli applause, and bad given liim 
their consent to the execution of our undertaking. This 
good intelligence, lasted but a little -vvliile, for certain per- 
sona who made it their business to cross our design, in- 
spired the Iroquois, with many suspicions about the fort, 
we were building at Niagara, which was in great for- 
wardness, and these suspicions grew so high, that we were 
obliged to give over our building for sometime, content- 
ing ourselves, witli a liabitation, built with palisadoes. 

" On the 22d of the said month, we went two leagues 
above the great fall of Niagara, where we made a dock, 
for building the ship, we wanted for our voyage. 

" This was the most convenient place we couhl pitch 
upon, being upon a river, which falls into the streigbt 
between lake Erie and the great fall of Niagara. 

" The 26th, the keel of the ship, and some other pieces 
being ready, M. De La Salle sent tlje master carpenter, 
to desire me to drive the first pin. But my profession 
obliging me, to decline that honor, he did it himself, and 
promised ten louisd'ors to encourage the carjientere, and 
further the work. The winter not being half so hard in 
that' country as in Canada, we employed one of the two 
savages of the nation called the Woolf, wliom we kept 
for hunting, in building some cabhis made of the rind of 
trees, and 1 had one made on purpose to perform Divine 
service therein on Sundays, and other occasions. M. De 
La Salle having some urgent business of his own, re- 
turned to fort Frontenac, leaving for our coiimiander one 
Tonti, an Italian by birth, who had been forced to retire 
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into France after the revohition of Naples, in wliicli his 
father was concerned. 

"I conducted M. De La Salle as far as the lake Onta- 
rio, at the mouth of the river Niagara, where he ordered 
a house to be iiuilt for the (black) smith we had promised 
to the Iroquois, but this was only to amuse them, and 
therefore I cannot but own that tho savages are not to be 
blamed for not having believed every thing they were 
told by M. La Motte, in his embassy already related. 

"lie undertook his journey a foot, over the snow, hav- 
ing no otiier provisions but a little sack of Indian corn 
roasted, which failed him two days before he came to the 
fort, which is above four score leagues distant from the 
place where he left us. However, he got in safely, with 
two men and a dog, who dragged his baggage over the 
ice, or frozen snow. When I returned to our dock, I un- 
derstood that most of the Iroquois were gone to wage a 
wai- with a nation on the other side of the lake Erie. In 
tlie mean time, our men continued with great application 
to build our ship, lor the Iroquois, who were left behind, 
being but a small number, were not so insolent as before, 
though they came now and then, to our dock, and ex- 
pressed some discontent at what we were doing, 

"One of them in particular, feigning himself drunk, 
attempted to kill our smith, but was vigorously repulsed 
by him, with a red-hot iron bar, which, together with 
the reprimand he received fi-om me, obliged him to be- 
gone. Some few days after, a savage woman gave us 
notice that the Tsonnontouans had resolved to burn our 
ship on the dock, and had certainly done it, had we not 
been always upon our guard. 

" These frequent alarms from the natives, togetlier with 
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the fears we were in, of wanting provisions, having lost 
the great barque fi'om fort Frontenac, which should have 
relieved us, and the Tsonnontouans, at the same time, re- 
fusing to give us oi' their corn for money, were a great 
discouragement to onr carpontere, whom on the {>ther 
hand, a villain amongst ua endeavored to seduce. 

" That pitiful fellow, had several times attempted to 
nm away from us into New York, and would have been 
likely to pervert our carpenters, had 1 not confirmed 
them in their good resolutions, by the exhortations 1 used 
to mate every Holy day, after Divine service, in which 
I represented to them, that the glory of God, was con- 
eeniod in our nn<lertaking, besides the good, and advan- 
tage of our cJiristiiin colonies, and therefore exhorted them 
to redouble their dilligence, in order to free ourselves from 
all those inconveniences, and apprehensions, we then lay 
under. 

■' The two savages we had taken into our service, were 
all this while hunting, and supplied us with wild goats, 
and other beasts, for our subsistence, which encourf^ed 
our workmen to go on with their work, more briskly than 
betbre, insomuch, that in a short time, our ship was in 
readiness to be launched, which we did after having 
blessed the same, after the use of the Eoman Church. 
We made all the haste we could, to get it afloat, though 
not altogether iinished, to prevent the designs of the na- 
tives, wJio had resolved to burn it. 

" The ship was called the Griffin, alluding to the arms 
of Count Frontenac, which have two griflins for support- 
ers, and besides, M. La Halle used to say of this ship, 
while yet upon the stocks, that he would make the Grif- 
fin fly above the Eaven. 
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" We fired three guns, and sung Te Denm, wliicli was 
attended with loud acclamations of joy, of whicli those 
of the Iroquois who were present, were partakers, for we 
gave them some brandy to drink, as well as to our men, 
who immediately quitted their cabins of rinds of trees, 
and hanged their hammocks under the deck of the ship, 
there to lie, with more security than ashore. We did the 
like, insomuch that the very same day, we were all on 
board, and tJicreby out of tlie reach of tlie insults of the 
savages. 

"The Iroquois being returned from hunting beavei-s, 
were mightily surprised to see our ship afloat, and called 
us ' Otkon,' that is in their language, 'most peneti'atiug 
wits,' for they could not apprehend how, in so short a 
time, we had been able to build so great a ship, though 
it was but sixty tons. It might indeed have been called 
a moving fortress, for all the savages inhabiting the 
banks of those lakes and rivers I have mentioned, for five 
hundred leagues together, were filled with fear, as well as 
admiration, when tiiey saw it. 

"The best designs are often crossed by some unex- 
pected accidents, whicli God permits to happen, to try 
men's constancy, as I experienced at that time. One of 
our crew gave me notice, that the Seur De Tonti, our 
commander, entertained some jealousie towards me, be- 
cause I kept a journal of all the considerable things that 
were transacted, and that he, desigfied to take the same 
from me. This advise, obliged me to stand upon my 
guard, and take ail other precautions to secure my obser- 
vations, and remove the jealousie that gentleman had of 
me. For I had no other design tlian to keep our men to 
their duty, and to exercises of piety, and devotion, for pre- 
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venting disorders, and for the furtherance of o 
undertaking. 

"In the meantime, our enemies spread very disadvan- 
tageous reports of us in Canada, where we were repre- 
sented as rash and inconsiderate persons, for venturing 
upon so dangerous a voyage, from which, in their opin- 
ion, none of us would ever return. 

" This, together with the difficulties we labored under 
for transporting the rigging of our ship, and the other in- 
conveniences, necessarily attending a voyage through an 
unknown country, lakes, and rivers, where no European 
had travelled before, and the opposition from the Iro- 
quois, wrought in me an unparalleled vexation. But these 
reports, were more prejudicial to M. La Salle, whose cred- 
itors, without inquiring into the truth of the matter, or 
expecting his return from fort Frontenac, seized all his 
effects in Canada, though that very fort alone, the prop- 
erty whereof belonged to him, was worth twice more than 
all he owed. 

" However, it being impossible to stop the month of 
our enemies, who had no other design than to oblige us 
to give over oui' enterprise, notwithstanding the great 
charge we had been at for our preparations, we resolved 
to wait with patience the opportunities Divine Providence 
would present us with, and to pursue with vigor, and con- 
stancy our design. 

" Being thus prepared against all discouragements, I 
went u]3 in a canoe with one of our savages, to the mouth 
of the lake Erie, notwithstanding the strong current, 
which 1 mastered with great difficulty. I sounded the 
mouth of the lake, and found, contrary to the relations 
that had been made unto me, that a ship with a brisk 
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gale, might sail up to the lake, and surmoimt the rapidity 
of the current ; and that therefore, with a strong north oi- 
northeast wind, we might bring our ship into lake Erie- 

" I took also a view of the banks of the streight, and 
found, that in ease of need, we might put some of om' 
men ashore, to haul the ship, if the wind was not strong 
enough." * * Before we could go on with our in- 
tended discovery, I was obliged to return to fort Fronte- 
nac, to bring along with me two monks, of my own order, 
to help me, in the function of my ministry, i >eft our ship 
riding iipon two anchors, within a league and a half of 
the lake Erie — in the streight between the said lake and 
the great fail of Niagara." Tlie party returned to the 
ship, the beginning of August, 1679, and we resume our 
quotations from the journal of Father Hennepin. 

" We endeavored several times to sail up tlie lake, 
bat the wind being not strong enough, we were forced to 
wait for it. In the meantime M, La Salle caused our 
men to grub up some land, and sow several sorts of pot 
herbs and pulse, for the conveniency of those who should 
settle themselves there, to maintain our correspondence 
with fort Frontenac. We found there a great quantity of 
wild cherries, and 'rocambol,' a sort of garlic, which grow 
nataraliy on that ground. We left Father Melithon, 
with some workmen at our habitation above the Falls of 
Niagara, and most of our men, went ashore to lighten our 
fihip, the better to sail up the lake. 

"The wind veering to the north east, and the ship be- 
ing well provided, we made all the sail we could, and with 
the help of twelve men who liauled from the shore, over- 
came the rapidity of the current, and got up into the lake. 
The stream is so violent that our pilot himself despaired 
•of success. 
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" "When it was done, we sang Te-Deum, and discharged 
onr cannon and other flve-arms, in presence of a great 
many Iroquois, who came from a wai'like expedition 
against the savages of Tintomha, that is to say the nation 
of the meadows, who live above four hundred leagues 
from that placed 

" The Iroquois and their prisoners, were mucli surprised 
to see us in tiie lalre, and did not think before, that we 
should be ablfe to overcome the rapidity of the current. 
They cried several times 'gannoron,' to sliow tlieir admi- 
ration. Some of tlie Iroquois had talrcn tlie measure of 
our ship, and immediately went for New York to give 
notice to the Englisli and Dutch of our sailing into the 
lake. For those nations affording their commodities 
cheaper than the French, are also more beloved by the 
natives, 

" On the 7th of August 1679 we went on board being 
in all four and thirty men including two KecoUets who 
came to us, and sailed from the mouth of the lake Erie, 
steering our course west, southwest, witli a favorable 
wind. 

" And though the enemies of our discoveiy had given 
out on purpose to deter us from our enterprise, that the 
lake Erie was full of rocks and sands, which rendered the 
navigation impracticable, we run above twenty leagues 
during the night, though we sounded all the while. The 
next day the wind being more favorable, we made above 
iive and forty leagues, keeping at an equal distance from 
the banks of the lake, and doubled a cape to the west- 
ward, which we called, cape Francis. The next day, we 
doubled two other capes, and met with no manner of 
rocks or sands." They made the " mouth of the streight 
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wbich runs from the lake Huron into the lake Erie," on 
the morning of tlie 10th, so tliat the first trip through 
lake Erie was made in less than three days. 

They continued their voyage through the streight " the 
current which is very violent, but not half so much as that 
of Niagara, and therefore we sailed up with a brisk gale, 
and got into the streight between the lake Huron, and the 
lake St Clair ; this last is very shallow, especially at its 
mouth." * * * "We sailed up that canal, bat were forced 
to drop our anchors near the mouth of the lake, for tiie 
extraordinary quantity of waters which came down from 
the upper lake and that of Illinois, because of a strong 
north-west wind had so much augmented the rapidity of 
the current of this streight, that it was as violent as that 
of Niagara." After some little delay and trouble they 
entered lake Huron the 23d of August. 

'^ We sung Te Deum a seeond time to return our 
thanks to the Almighty for our happy navigation," 

On the 24th they continued their voyage, but shaping 
their course N. N. east, they soon found themselves near 
■the land and changed to N. N. west, crossed a bay which 
they estimated to be thirty leagues in width, and becom- 
ing becalmed among some Islands they sought for good 
anchorage in vain. "The wind turning then westerly, 
we bore to the north to avoid the coast till the day ap- 
peared." * * * 

" The 25th we lay becalmed till noon ; but then run 
north-west with a brisk southerly gale. The wind turning 
south-west, we bore to the north, to double a cape, but 
then the wind grew so violent that we were ibrced to lie 
by all night. 

"The 26th the storm- continuing, we brought down our 
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main yard and topmast, and let the ship drive at the 
mercy of the wind, knowing no place to ran into to shel- 
ter ourselves. M. La Salle, notwithstanding he was a. 
courageous man began to fear, and told ua we were un- 
done, and therefore everybody fell upon his knees to say 
Lis prayers and prepare himself for death, except our pi- 
lot, whom we could never oblige to pray, and hedidnoth- 
ing all that while but curse and swear against M. La Salle 
who as he said had brought him thither to make him per- 
ish in a nasty lake, and lose the glory he had acquired 
by his long and happy navigations on the ocean." 

The storm however abated, and they were able to re- 
sume their voyage, having sustained little or no damage, 
and on the 27th they anived at Miesilimakinak, and an- 
chored in a bay, " at six fathoms water, upon a slimy 
white bottom." Tliis being the ultimate destination of 
the ship, we shall follow the journal of the Father no 
further. 

The construction and ecLuipment of the " Griffin," the 
pioneer vessel of lake Erie, and indeed of these inland seas, 
exhibits a degree of enterprise and persevei'anee under 
difficulties, never surpassed, and seldom equaled. "When 
it is considered that all the materia! for the rigging and 
equipment of such a craft had to be transported round the 
falls, up the steep mountain, and a distance of about nine 
miles, on the backs of men, four of whom were required, 
it is said, to lift a single anchor, of which they had two» 
it will be admitted that these men were the fitting repre- 
sentatives of a class of enterprising men who have, follow- 
ing the example set, built up a commerce upon these 
lakes that has been the admiration, and astonishment of 
the world. 
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So tar aa Mous. La Salle himself, waa concerned, this 
expedition, of which we have given the history somewhat 
in detail, appears to have been of a twofold character. 
He had, at great expense the year before, fitted out a 
large party of traders, with goods to trade with the Indi- 
ana for furs. This party had been sent to Mackinaw by 
way of the Ottawa river, and lake Huron, which was then 
the nsual route from Quebee. He designed the vessel to 
fcate on board a return cargo of furs, the principal of 
which at that period, was beaver, for the purpose of dis- 
charging the debts he had incurred, both for goods fur- 
nished his traders, and the expense incurred in building 
his vessel ; after accomplishing this partofhis enterprise, 
he designed to devote himself to the accomplishment of 
the second object in view, to prosecute his discoveries on 
the great river Mississippi, 

Nothwitli Stan ding the perfidy on the part of some 
of his traders who had been sent forward, the sea- 
son before, who had deserted his service, and sc[uandered 
the goods intrusted to them, he was abie to pi-oenre a 
valuable cargo of furs and skins, and on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, the vessel sailed with a fair wind on her return 
voyage. Her crew consisted of the old pilot, and five 
men ; she was never heard from afterwards. 

There were vague reports having their origin with the 
natives, that she was lost in a gale which occurred very 
soon after she sailed. Some attempts have been made to 
prove that she was lost on lake Erie, and not many miles 
from this city ; but this is rendered improbable from the 
fact that M. La Salle decided himself to go to Quebec, in 
the middle of the winter of 1679-80 ; " because, (says M_ 
De Tonti in his memoir,) he had heard nothing of the 
boat which he had sent to Niagara." 
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"He gave me the command of this place (Foi-t Oreave- 
couer on the Illinois river,) and left us the 22d ofMarch, 
with five men ; on hia road he met with two men whom 
he had sent in the autumn to Michilimackinac, to obtain 
news of hia boat. They assured him that it had not come 
down, and he therefore determined to continue his jour- 
ney." It is most probable, therefore, that the Grifiin 
was lost soon after she started on her return voyage, as 
reported by the Indians, who saw her at anchor to the 
north of the lake Illinois, (Michigan.) * * * "Ent the 
ehip was hardly a league from the coast, when it was 
tossed up by a violent storm in such a manner that oar 
men were never heard of since." Had she passed down 
through the streighta and river, into lake Erie, shewould 
have been seen by some of the numerous tribeswho in- 
habited the shores of those streights and rivers. But 
diligent inq^uiry, never brought any further information. 
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It will be readily perceived by what has been related, 
that the history of the Seiiecas, and indeed, of tbe Five 
Nations, now becomes involved with that of the two great 
European powers, who were contending for the suprema- 
cy over the aboriginal tribes who inhabited this continent. 
History relates, pretty fully, the transactions that occur- 
red about this period, between the English government 
at New York, and the Erench government at Quebec, in 
Canada, which ultimately led to a war between those two 
nations. 

Perhaps no better idea of the true position of affairs 
between the parties, in which the whole Six Nations be- 
came deeply involved, can be given, than by copying 
two letters, written about this time, being part of a very 
wordy correspondence between M. De Nonville, the Gov- 
ernor of Canada, and Gov, Dongan, the Governor of 
New York : 



M. DB NONVILLB TO & 

August 22, 1687. 
SiK : The respect I entertain for tbe King, your master, 
and the orders I have from the King to iive in harmony 
with his Britannic Majesty's subjects, induce me sir, to 
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address you this letter, on the present state of affairs, so 
as to have nothing to reproacli myself with. On seeing 
the letter you were at the trouble to write to me, on my 
arrival in this government, I persuaded myself by your 
discourse, that we should live in the greatest harmony, 
and best understanding in the world, but the event has 
well proved that your intentions did not at all accord 
with your fine words. 

You recollect, sir, that you positively asked me in that 
same letter, to refer the difference about our boundaries, 
to the decision of our mastei-s. Letters more recently re- 
ceived from you, fully convinced me that you received 
that which I wrote in reply to your first, to show you that 
T willingly left that decision to our masters. 

^Nevertheless, sir. whilst you were expressing these ci- 
vilities to me, you were giving orders, and sending passes 
to despatch canoes to trade at Missilimaquina, where an 
Englishman had never set toot, and where we, the French, 
had been established more than sixty years. 

I shall say nothing of the tricks and intrigues resorted 
to by your people, and by your orders, to induce all the 
savage tribes domiciled with the French, to revolt against 
us. I tell you nothing, either, of all your intrigues to en- 
gage the Iroquois to declare war against us. 

Your traders at Orange (Albany,) have made noise 
enough about it, and your presents of munition"^ of war, 
made with this view last year, and this, are convictions 
sufficiently conclusive, not to entertain a doubt of it, even 
were there not proofs at hand of your wicked designs 
against the subjecls of the King, whose bread you have 
eaten long enough, and by whom you have been suffi- 
ciently well entertained, to cause you to have more regard 
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to his Majesty, tliough you had not all the orders from 
his Britannic Majesty, that you have to live well with all 
the subjects of the King, his ancient friend. 

What have you not done, sir, to prevent the Senecas 
surrendering to me the Outowas, and Huron prisoners of 
Missilimaquina, whom they treacherously captui-ed laet 
year, and how many goings and comings have there not 
been to the Seiieeas on your part, and that of your traders, 
who do nothing but by your orders, to permit the restitu- 
tion of the said prisoners, by the said Senecas, who were 
solicited at the village of the Ontonagues, (Onondagas,) 
to give me satisfaction. I avow to you, sir, that I should 
never have expected such proceedings on your part, 
whicli, without doubt, will not please the King, your mas- 
ter, who will never approve your strenuously opposing, 
by threats of chastisement, the Iroquois, coming to me 
when I invited them to visit me, to arrange with them 
the causra of discontent that I had, on account of their 
violences. 

Three years ago, sir, you made use of them to wage 
war against the French, and their allies. You took great 
pains for that purpose to give them more lead, powder and 
arms than they asked. Ton did more sir, for you prom- 
ised them reinforcements of men to sustain them against 
the King's subjects. Quite recently, sir, you would 
again have pushed your ill-will, by sending two parties, 
by miescarrying your orders to Missiliraaquina, and ex- 
pel ns from there, and put you into possession, contrary 
to the word you have given, not to undertake anything 
before the aiTangement of our Majesties, our masters. 

You have sir, stUl surpassed all that; for after the 
pains you had taken to prevent the Iroquois assembling 
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at Cataroqni, (Kingston,) where I expected to meet them- 
to settle all our difficulties, and receive from them the 
satisfaction they should have afforded me, as well in re- 
gard to the Huron and Ontowa prisoners they would 
have given up to me, had jou not opposed it, as well as 
for the pillagingB, and robberies, that they have commit- 
ted on ufi, and all the insults they daily offer our mission- 
aries, as well those they may have actually among them, 
as those they have expelled, after an infinite amount of 
ill-treatment, during twenty years they lived in their vil- 
lages. Aiter yon sir, having I say, so little regard for 
the interest of the King's eubjects, and the good of reli- 
gion, whose progress you thus prevent, you have, sir, 
quite recently contravened the last treaty entered into 
between our masters: a.copy of which you have received, 
with orders to obey it ; a copy of which you also sent me. 
Read it well sir, if you please, and you will then re- 
mark how strongly their Majesties have it at heart to 
preserve their subjects in good harmony and understand- 
ing, so that their Majesties understand that the enemies 
of one ai'e the enemies of the other. If the avarice of 
yonr merchants, influence you less than the desire to exe- 
cute the orders of the King, your master, doubtless sir, I 
should already had proofs of your good disposition, to 
execute the said treaty, according to whicfi, yon ought 
not to afford either refuge or protection to the savage en- 
emies to the Prench colony, much less assist them with 
ammunition to wage war against it. Kevertheless, I as- 
sert positively, that you have, since the publication of 
said treaty of neutrality, contravened it in this particular, 
since nothing is done in your government, save by yonr 
orders. After that, judge sir, what just grounds I have 
to complain of, and be oti my guard against you. 
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On my return from the campaign I just made against 
the Senecas, I received the letter tliat you took the trouble 
to write me, sir, on the 11th (30th,) June of this year. 
You send me copy of the treaty of neutrality, entered into 
between our masters, of whicli I also transmitted yon a 
copy, as I had received it from the King, and it was pub- 
lished in this country. Nothing more is required there- 
in, sir, than to have it fully and literally fulfilled on your 
part, as well as mine. To do that, you must discontinue- 
protecting the enemies of the colony, and cease to receive 
them among you, and to furnish them with munitions aa 
you have done. You must also observe the promise you 
gave me, at the time of my arrival, that you would leave 
the decision of the limits to our masters. You must like- 
wise not undertake any expedition against us, in any of 
our establishments, the greatest portions of which were 
before Orange (Albany,) was what it is, or any of Manate 
(New York,) were acquainted with the Iroquois, and the 
Ouatouaa. 

When you arrived in your present government, did 
you not find sir, in the whole five Iroquois villages, all 
our mieeionaries sent by the King, almost the entire of 
whom the heretic merchants have caused to be expelled, 
even in your time, which is not honorable to your gov- 
ernment. It is only three years since the greater num- 
ber have been forced to leave. The Father Lamberville- 
alone bore up under the insults and ill-treatment they re- 
ceived, through the solicitations of your traders. Is it 
not true sir, that you panted only to induce them to aban- 
don their mission ? You recollect sir, that you took the 
trouble to send, under a guise of duty,so late as last year, 
to solicit them by urgent discourse, to retire, under the 
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pretext tliat I wished to declare war against the village 
of the Onontagiies. (Onondagas.) What certainty had 
you of it, sir, if it were not your charge and prohibitions 
you had given them, against giving up the prisoners I 
demanded of them, and they surrendei'ed to me? 

Tou foresa^v the war I would make, because you wished 
me to make it against tliem, and because you obliged me 
to wage that against the Senecas. In this way, sir, it is 
very easy to toresee what occui-e. 

I admire, sir, the passage of your last letter of the lltli 
of June, of this year, in which you state that the King of 
England, yoar master, has jnster title than the King to 
the posts we occupy, and the foundation of your reason- 
ing is, that they are situate to the south of you, just on 
the border of one portion of your dominion, (domination.) 
In refutation of your sorry reasonings, sir, it is only ne- 
cessary to tell you, that you are very badly acquainted 
with the map of the country, and know less of tiie points 
of the compass, where those posts are relative to the situ- 
ation of Manate. (New York.) 

It is only necessaiy to ask you again, what length of 
time we [have] occupied those posts, and who discovered 
them, you or we ? Again, who is in possession of them ? 
After that, read the fifth article of the treaty of neutrali- 
ty, and you will see if you are justified in giving orders 
to establish your trade by force of arms, at Missilima- 
quina. 

As I send you a copy of your letter, with tho answer 
to each article, I need not repeat here what is embraced 
in that answer. Suffice it to say this in conclusion, that 
I retain your officer, McGregory, here, and all your orders 
for your pretended expedition, who were taken within the 
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posts occupied by the King. Jly first design was to send 
them back to yon, bat aa 1 know that you entertain, and 
give aid and comfort to the Iroquois savages, contrary to 
the ti'eaty of neutrality, of November 16th, 1686, agreed 
to by our masters, canning tliem to be supplied with all 
inanitions necessary to enable them to wage war against 
us, I have determined, in spite of myself, to retain all 
your people, until you have complied with the intentions 
of the King, your master, and executed said treaty, being 
obliged to regard you as the King's enemy, whilst you 
entertain hie enemies, and contravene the treaties, enter- 
ed into between tlie King of England, and the King, ray 
master. 

All that I can tell you for certain is, that your conduct 
will be the rule of mine, and that it will remain with 
yourself, that the said treaty be thoroughly executed. I 
must obey my master, and I have much respect and ven- 
eration for one of the greatest Kings in the world, the 
protector of the Church, 

Yon pretend that the Iroquois are under your domin- 
ion. To this I in no wise agree, but it is a question on 
which our masters wil! determine. But whether they be 
or not, from the moment they are our enemies, you ought 
to be opposed to them, and be their enemies, and if you 
comfort them directly or indirectly, I must regard you as 
an enemy of tlie colony, and I shall be justified in sub- 
jecting the prisoners I have, belonging to your govern- 
ment, to the same treatment that the enemies of the col- 
ony will observe towards us. Hereupon, sir, I will ex- 
pect news from you, as well as tiie fitting assurances you 
will give me, that I may be certain you do not employ 
the Iroquois to wage war on us, by giving them protec- 
tion. 
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Eely on me, sir. Let us attach ourselvea closely tO' 
the execution of onr master's intentions, Let us seek 
after tlieir example to promote religion and serve it. Let 
lis live in good understanding, according to their desires, 
I repeat, and protest sir, it remains only with you. But 
do not imagine that I am a man to sufi'er others to play 
tricks. 

I send yon hack Antonio Leispinard, hearer of your 
passport and letter. I shall await your final resolution, 
on the restitution of your prisoners, whom 1 wish much 
to give up to you, on condition that you execute the treaty 
of neutrality in all its extent, and that you furnish me 
with proper guarantees therefor. 

Your very Humhle and 

Very Obedient Servant, 

The M. DE NONVILLE. 

oov, donoan to m. de nonville. 

8th September, 1687. 

Sik: Yours of the Slat August last, I liave received, 
and am sorry that Mons. De Nonviile has so soon forgot- 
ten the orders he had received from his master, to live 
well with the suhjects of the King of England. 

But I find the air of Canada has strange effects on all 
the Governor's boddyee, for I no sooner came into this 
province, than Mons. De La Barre desired my assistance 
to warr against the Sinnekes, upon which I went to Alba- 
ny, and sent for the Five Nations to come to me, and 
when they came, was very angry with them for offering 
to do anything to the French, that might disturb them 
hunting or otherwise. On which they answered me that 
they had not done anything to the French, hut what 
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Mons. de la Barre orderd them, which was, that if they 
met with any French, hunting without his pass, to take 
what they had from thera, notwithstanding if any of their 
people which were abroad, had done any injury they 
knew not of, they assured me they would give satisfaction. 

I send him word of all this, and assured him satisfac- 
tion, but notwithstanding, he comes in a hostile manner 
on this side of the late, to a place called Kajonhaga, and 
there, by the moans of the Onnondages, made a peace 
with the Sinnekes, bo if they have committed any fault 
before that, it was all concluded there. But I appeal to 
any rational man whatever, whether it was fit for any 
Governor of Canada, to treat or make any peace with his 
Majesty's subjects, without the advice and knowledge of 
the Governor of the province they lived under. But I 
find !the design to ruiu these Five Nations, (since you 
cannot, with bribes or other means, gain them to be of 
your party,) is of a longer date than three or four years. 
Since Mons. De Nonville follows the same steps his pre- 
decessors trod in, th'o he proposed to himself so fair a 
beginning. 

I am sure he will not make so good an end. For no 
sooner was Mons. De Nonville in possession of his gov- 
ernment, but he begun to build a great many boats and 
canoes, and put a great deal of provisions and stores in 
the Cataraque (Kingston,) at which our Indians on this 
side of the lake, were much alarmed, and came to me to 
know tlie meaning of it ; upon which, I sent to you by 
way of Mons. Lamberviile to know what you intended by 
all these preparations ; your answer was, as Mons- De 
Nonville may remember, that the winters being long, and 
you resolving to have a good number of men at Cataraq^ae 
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you accordingly made provision for them ; and if I had 
not really believed what you writ to be true, Imigbthave 
been in as much readiness to have gone on the other side 
of the lake, as Mons. De !Nonville was to come on tliis. 
Now, sir I will not answer your hasty way of expressions 
in your own style, but will plainly let you know the mat- 
ter offset as it is. If sir, you will please to peruse those 
letters, I from time to time sent you, you will iind that I 
still coveted nothing more than to preeeiTe the friendship 
that is between our masters, and ought to be between 
their subjects here, and as you well remark, is according 
to their commands, and I pray sir, which is it of x!b both, 
that hath taken the way to untie that knot of friendship. 
Mons. De Nonville invading the King of England's ter- 
ritories, in a hostile manner, (though his reception has 
not been according to his expectation,) is so plain a mat- 
ter of fact, that it is undeniable whether you did it de- 
signedly to make a misunderstanding or no. I eanuot 
tell. If you did, I hope it will take no effect ; but that 
our masters at home, notwithstanding all your trained 
soldiers and gi-eat officers -come from Europe, will suffer 
us poor planters and farmers, his Majesty's subjects in 
these parts of America to do ouiBelves justice on you, for 
the injuries and spoil you have committed on them, andl 
assure you, sir, that if my master gives leave, I will be 
as soon at Quebec, as you shall be at Albany ; as for 
Major McGregororie and those others you took prisoners, 
they had no pass from me to go to Missilimaqnine, but a 
pass to go to the Ottawawas, where I thought it might be 
as free for us to trade as for you ; and as for giving them 
any commission or instructions to disturb your people, I 
assure you do me wrong, and if you please to read his 
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instrnctions, you will find there, I gave express ordei-s to 
tlie contrary ; and for your pretention to sixty years pos: 
session, 'tis impossible ; for they and the Indians who 
wear pipes through their noses, traded with Albany long 
before the French settled at Montreal ; but in case it 
were as you alledge, wbicii I have not the least reason to 
believe,' yon could only have prohibited their trading in 
that place, and let them go to some other nation. It is 
very true, I offered to leave the decision to onr masters 
at home, in case of any difference, and pray, sir, let me 
know in wliat I have in the least acted to the conti'ary^ 
Ton tell me, I hindered the Five Nations on this side 
the lalie, who, have subjected themselves, their countri^ 
and conquests, under the King of England, to go to you 
at Cataraque. It is very true, I did so, and thought it 
very unjust in you to desire their coming to you. For 
the King of England did not send me here to suffer you 
to give laws to his subjects of this government. You also 
alledge that I have given orders to those Indians to pillage 
and war upon your people. Snre sir, you forget what 
yon desired of me. If you will please to reflect on one 
of your own letters, in which you acquainted me that 
many of yom' people ran away into this government, and 
desired that I would take and send back, any that should 
be found upon this side of the lake, without your pass;, 
upon which, I ordered those of Albany, and also, the In- 
dians to seize and secure ail persons whatever, as well 
French as English, they should find on this side of the 
lake, without your pass or mine. Truly, sir, I ought to 
be rebuked for this, it having been the hindrance of 
many thousands of beavers coming to Albany. Further 
yon blame ine for hindering the Sinakees delivering up the 
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Ottawawa prisoners to yon. This I did with good rea- 
son. For what pretense could you have to make your 
applications to them, and not to me. Nevertheless, I or. 
dered Major McGregorj' to carry them to the Ottawawa, 
and if yoar claim be only to Missilimaquina, what cause 
had you to hinder McGregory to go to the Ottawawa ? 

What you allege concerning my assisting the Sinakees, 
with arms and amunition, to war against you, was never 
given hy me until the 6th of August last, when under- 
standing of jour unjust proceedings in invading the King 
my master's teiTitories, in a hostile manner, I then gave 
them powder, lead and arms, and united the Five Nations 
together, to defend that part of our King's dominion, from 
your injurious invasion. And, as for offering them men, 
in that you do me wrong : our men l)eing busy all at 
their harvest, and I leave it to your judgment, whether 
there was any occasion, when only four hundred of them 
engaged with your whole army. You tell me in case 1 
assist the Indians, you will esteem me an enemy to your 
colony. Sir, give me leave to let you know you are a 
far greater enemy to your colony than I am ; it having 
always been my endeavor to keep those Indians from 
warring with you, who in your protecting their enemies 
that have killed and robbed them in their hunting and 
otherwise, and that not once, but several times, have giv- 
en them great provocations. But you have taken a way 
to spiU a great deal of christian blood, without . gaining 
the point you aim at, and for you, who have taken the 
King's subjects prisoners in time of peace, and taken 
their goods from them without any just grounds for so 
doing, how can I expect but that you will use them as 
jou threaten. You also say, in your letter that the King 
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of Engknif has no right to the Five IS^ationa on this side 
the lake, I would willingly know if so, whose subjects 
they are in your opinion ; you tell me yonr having mis- 
sionaries among them. It is a very charitable act, but 
I suppose, and am very well assured that gives no just 
title to the government of the country. Father Briarie 
writes to a gent' there, that the King of Ohina never goes 
anywhere witliont two Jesuits with him ; I wonder why 
yon make not like pretense to tiiafc kingdom. You also 
say you had many missionaries among them, at my com- 
ing to this government. In that yon have been misin- 
formed, for I never heard of any but the two Lambervilles 
who were at Onondagoes, and were protected by me from 
the insolency of the Indians, as tliey desired of me and 
as by letters, in which tliey gave me thanks, appears; but 
when they understood your intentions, they thought fit 
to go without taking leave. Bat their sending them was 
for some other end than propagating the christian Relig- 
ion, as was apparent by some letters of theirs directed to 
Canada, wliich happened to come to my hands. 

Now you have missed of your pretentions, you are 
willing to refer all things to our musters. I will endeav- 
or to protect his majesty's subjects here, from yonr unjust 
insinuations, until 1 hear from the King, my master,, who 
is the greatest and most glorious Monarch that ever sit 
on a throne, and would do as much to propagate the 
christian faith, as any Prince that lives, and is as tender 
of wronging the subjects of any potentate whatever, as he 
is of suffering his own to be injured. It is very true that 
I have eat a great deal of bread of France, and have in 
requital, complied with my obligations in doing what 1 
ought, and would prefer the service of the French King 
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before any, except my own, and have a gi'eat deal of re- 
spect for all the people of quality of your nation, which 
engages mc to advise Mons. De Nonville to send home all 
the christians and Indian prisonera, the King ofEngland's 
subjects, you unjustly do detain. 

This I thought fit to answer to your reflecting and pro- 
voking letter." 
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The iiext year Jnlj, 1688, an expedition favoi'ed by 
the English Governor of New York, consisting of twelve 
hundred -warriors of the Sis Kations, made a sudden de- 
scent, upon the French settlements on the Island of Mon- 
treal. 

They landed on the south side of the Island, at La 
Chine, on the 26th of July, where they burned, and sacked 
all the plantations, and made a terrible massacre, of men, 
women, and children. 

There were above a thousand of the French killed at 
this time, and twenty-six, carried away captives. The 
greatest part of which, were burnt alive. The Five Ka- 
tions only lost three men, in this expedition, that got 
drunk and were let^ behind. This however did not sa- 
tiate their thirst for blood, for in the following October 
they destroyed likewise, all the lower part of the Island, 
and carried away many prisoners.* 

The French became so weakened, and alarmed, at these 
reverses, that they were compelled to abandon their posts 
at Niagara, and Fort Cataraqui (Kingston.) The match 
which had been placed to blow up the mag^ine in Fort 

•See Colden'B History of the Fire Kationa, 
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Cataraqui, failing to ignite, the Iroquois on taking pos- 
Beasion of the fort, found a large quantity of military- 
stores, provisions, &c,, ainorg wliicb, were twenty-eight 
barrels of powder. Tiiis success of the Five Nations, 
over the French, created great consternation, extending 
to the western nations of Indians, many of whom, had 
sought the protection of the French, against the Iroqnois, 
who were the dread of all the surrounding nations. Many 
of tiiem now sought to form alliances of peace, and friend- 
ship, with the Five Nations. The French interests in 
Canada, received a terrible blow, a large proportion of 
the able bodied men, had for some time, been employed 
in the expedition against the Five Nations ; and in tra- 
ding with the Indians of the far west. Agriculture had 
been almost entirely neglected. They had lost a large 
number of inhabitants by the continual incursions of 
email parties of their savage foes, until it became unsafe 
to live, outside of fortified towns. At last, the whole set- 
tled portion of the country, being laid waste, famine be- 
gan to threaten the entire destruction of the colony. 
Had the Indians understood the method of attacking 
forts, at this time, {says Colden,)notliing could have saved 
the Fi-eneh from entire destruction ; showing that not- 
withstanding the intrigues of the French, to divide, and 
weaken, the influence and power of the Five Nations, and 
their partial success, in accomplishing their object, by 
jaaving the Senecas, to meet almost single handed, the 
whole military power of the French, hurled against them, 
under De Nonville, we see them* within a year, again 
united, invading the territory of their enemy, and with 
he resiatlesB fury of a toniado, sweeping them to destruc- 
tion, almost without resistance. 
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The French gOYerument becoming awave oi' the des- 
perate state of aiflairs in Canada, recalled the Mons. De 
Nonville, the next year, (1688,) and the Count De Fron- 
tenac, reinstated, as governor. He brought bad: from 
France, thirteen Iroquois prisonei-e, who had been sent 
over at the request of the King, to he employed in his 
galleys. 

These prisoners, (one of them a sachem) were to be re- 
stored, and it was hoped through tliat means, and the 
influence and popularity of the Count Frontenac, to ap- 
pease the hostility of the Iroquois. " He had tbrmcrly 
been Governor of the country, was perfectly acquainted 
with its interests ; of a temper of mind, fitted to such 
desperate times, of undaunted courage, and indefatigable, 
though in the sixty-eighth year of his age."* The French 
were the more desirous of peace, as they knew, that now 
" they would certainly have the English Colonies likewise 
upon them."* 

" Four Indians of less note who were brought back 
with the sachem Towerahet, were immediately dispatched 
in the Sachem's name, to the Five Nations, to inform 
them of his return, and of the kind usage they had re- 
ceived, from the Count De Frontenac, and tjj press them 
to send some to visit their old friend, who had been so, 
kind to them, when he was formerly governor of Canada; 
who, still retained an affection to the Five Nations, as ap- 
peared by the kindness Towerahet and they bad received. 
This was the only method left, to the French, of maHng 
proposals of peace, which it was their interest, by all 
means, to procure." 
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Immediately on the arrival of this deputation, word 
was sent to Albany, by the Six Nations, of the fact, and 
that a council of the Sachems, was appointed to meet at 
Onondaga, inviting the Mayor of Albany, (Peter Schuy- 
ler) and some others, to be present, to advise with them, 
in an affair of such great importance, as they, (the In- 
dians) were resolved to do nothing without tlieir knowl- 
edge, and consent. Notwithstanding this req^uest, it does 
not appear that any person of note, or influence, with the 
Indians, was sent. On the ith of January, 1690, at the 
solicitation of one of the principal Sachems of the Mo- 
hawks, the magistrates of Albany sent the public inter- 
preter, and another person, to assist at the general meet- 
ing, with written instructions. When they arrived at 
Onondaga, they had a private interview, with one of the 
returned prisoners, " and found that he had no love for 
the Frencli ;"* but complained of the ill-usage, they had 
received, at the hands of the French. lie related all the 
circumstances of their captivity, of the grandeur exhibit, 
ed by the French Court, and the power displayed, in the 
military exhibitions, which they had witnessed. 

The council was opened on the 22d of January, 16&0, 
and was conducted witli great formality. A sachem of 
the Onondagas (as was the custom, that being the place 
of the council of the Six Nations,) was the first to speak. 
His address, was a mere opening of the council. He was 
followed, by Adarakta, the chief Sachem of the French 
deputation, who delivered the message of "Tonondio," 
the Governor of Canada. Next, the Mohawk messenger, 
sent from Albany, delivered his message, word for word. 
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as it had been given him, the interpreter, having a writ- 
ten copy, hefore him, lest anything should be forgotten. 
After thU, Cannehoot, a Seneca Sachem, stood np, and 
delivered the message of his people. 

After some preliminary remarks of a general character 
he went on to give a particular account of the treaty made 
the last year, between the Senecas, and several of the 
western nations, who had voluntarily, come to treat for 
peace, and friendship ; and that their bretheven in 
Kew York, (the English) were to be included in that 
treaty. After the ceremonies were all over, Sadekanah- 
tie, an Onondaga Sachem stood np, and said : 

" Brethren we must stick to our brother Quider, {Pe- 
ter Schuyler) and look on Yonondio (the Governor of 
Canada) as onr enemy, for he is a cbeat." 

The interpreter from Albany, was then desired to in- 
form the council, what he had to say, from their breth- 
ren at Albany, 

He told tiiem, that a new Governor had arrived in Saw 
Yoi'k, with a great many soldiers from England ; that 
the King of England had declared war, against the French, 
and that the people of New England, . were fitting out 
ships, against Canada. He advised thom, not to barken 
to the French, for said he, when they talk of peace, war 
is in their heart; and advised them to enter into no treaty, 
except it were made at Albany, for said he, " the French 
will obseiwe no agi'eement, made anywhere else." 

After consultation, the following answer was given the 
messenger from Albany : 

" Brethren, our fire burns at Albany, we will not 
send Dekanasora to Cadaraqui, (Kingston.) "We adhere 
to our old chain, with Oorlear, (Governor of New York.) 
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"We will prosecute the war, with Yonondio, (the Gov. of 
Canada) and will follow yoar advice, in drawing off our 
men Irom Oadaraqui, (meaning some of their people, who 
had been induced to settle there, through the influence of 
the Jesuit missionaries.) 

" Brethren, we are glad to hear the news yon tell ns ; 
yon tell ns no lies." 

" Brother Kinshon,* we hear you design to send sol 
diers, to the eastwai'd, against the Indians there ; bnt we 
advise you, now eo many are united against the French 
to fall on them immediately ; strike at the root, when the 
trunk falls, the branches fall of course. Corlear and 
Kinshon, courage ! courage ! In the spring to Quebec, 
take that place, and you have yonr foot on the necks of 
the French, and all their friends in America." 

The council also prepared a message to be returned to 
the Governor of Canada, animadverting, in the strongest 
terms, upon the bad faith of the French; the cruel de- 
ceptions they had practiced, particularly towaa-d the Sen. 
ecas ; that they were glad to hear, that the thirteen pris- 
oners taken to France, were returned, that it would be 
time enough, to talk about peace, when their prisoners 
were restored ; that, in the meantime, they should retain 
all the prisoners in their hands, till that time. As soon 
as ^the council broke np, their resolutions were published 
to all the several Nations, by the return of the Sachems, 
who attended the council. A deputation was sent Alba- 
ny, to assure the brethren, that the Six Nations, were re" 
solved, to pj'oseeute the war, against the French, in token 
whereof, a belt in which, three axes were represented, 
was presented toQuider. 

'Meniimg liie Gov, of New Yoik, 
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The Count de Frontenac. to arouse the drooping spirits 
of the French in Canada, and stimulate them to exertion, 
planned three expeditons against the English Colonies. 
He engaged in this desperate measure, as he saw no 
hope of regainiiig the ascendancy over the Six ^Nations, 
by negotiation. 

"War had been declared between France and England, 
and no time was to be lost. These three expe(3itions 
were directed against New York, Oonnecticnt, and the 
last against New England. The party sent against New 
Tort, was commanded by Mons. De Herville, and was 
ordered to attempt the surprise of Schenectady, the near- 
est settlement to the Mohawks ; by this, the Count De 
Frontenac, hoped to lessen the confidence of the Six Na- 
tians in the English, and the assistance they expected 
from them. The expedition consisted of one hundred and 
fifty French "busli-lopers" or Indian traders, and of as 
many Indians, most of them French converts from the 
Mohawks, commonly called "praying Indians," settled 
at a place near Montreal called Cahunaga, (Caughnawa- 
ga.) They were well acquainted with the country, round 
Schenectady, and came in sight of the place, the 8th of 
February, 1690. The terrible massacre of the inhabi, 
tants of Schenectady, which ensued, is a matter o? histo- 
ry, and its horrid details need not be repeated here. The 
effect of it, upon the minds of the inhabitants, in, and 
about Albany, was such, that many resolved to desert 
the place, and retire to New York, It was at this junc- 
ture that a deputation of Mohawk sachems, came to Al- 
bany, to condole with their brethren, according to the 
custom of the Six Nations, when any misfortune befals 
their friends. It was on the occasion of this visit, that 
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the address, so much praised by Gov. Clinton, was deliv- 
ered. It is worthy of preservation, and we shall make no 
apology for inserting it here. It is dated the 25th of 
November, 1690. 

"Beetheen :— The murder of our brethren at Sche- 
nectady, by the French, grieves us as much, as if it had 
been done to oursdvea ; for we are in the same chain, 
and no doubt our brethren of New England, will be like- 
wise sadly affected, witli this cruel action of tlie rrench. 

The French on this occasion, have not acted like brave 
men, but like thieves, and robbers. Be not therefore 
discouraged ; we give this belt, to wipe away your tears. 

Brethren, we lament the death of so many of our 
brethren, whose blood has been shed at Schenectady. 
We don't think that what the French have done, can be 
called a victory. It is only a further proof of their cruel 
deceit. 

The Gov. of Canada sends to Onondaga, and talks to 
us of peace with our whole house, but war was in his 
heart as you now see, by woful experience. 

He did the same formerly, at Cadaraqui and in the 
Senacaa country. This is tlie third time he has acted so de- 
ceitfully. He has broken open our house at both ends, for- 
merly, in the Scnecas country, and now, here. We hope 
however, to be revenged of them. One hundred of our 
bravest young men, are in pursuit of them, they are brisk 
fellows, and they will follow the French, to their own 
doors. We will beset them, so closely, that not a man in 
Canada, shall dai-e to step out of doors to cut a stick of 
wood. But now we gather up our dead, to bury them, 
by this second belt. 

Brethren, we came from our castles with tears in our 
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eyes, to temoan the blood shed at Schenectady, hy the 
perfidious French. While we bury our dead, murdered 
at Schenectady, we know not, what may have befallen 
our own people, that are in pursuit of the enemy. They 
may be dead. What baa befallen you, may happen to- 
us, and therefore wo come to bury our brethren at Sche- 
nectady, with this helt. 

Great, and sudden, is the mischief, aa if it bad fallen 
from Heaven, upon us. Our forefathers taught ua to go, 
with all speed, to bemoan, and lament, with our hrethren 
when any disaster, or misfortunes happen to any in our 
chain. Take this belt of vigilance, that you may be more 
watchful, for the future. 

We give our brethren, eye- water, to make them sharp 
sighted; giving a fourth belt. 

We are come now, to the house where we usually re- 
new the chain, but alas ! we find the bouse polluted with 
blood. 

All the Five Nations, have heard of this, and we are 
come to wipe away the blood, and clean the house. 

We come, to invite Corlear, and every one of you, and 
Quider, (calling to every one of the principal men pres- 
ent, by their names,) to be revenged on the enemy, by 
this belt. 

Brethren, be not discouraged; we are strong enough; 
this is the beginniug of your war, and the whole house 
have their eyes fixed on you, at this time, to observe 
your behavior. 

They wait your motion, and are ready to join yon, in 
any resolute measures. 

Our chain is a strong chain ; it is a silver chain. It 
can neither rust, or be broken. 
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We, as to our part, are resolute to continue the war. 
We will never desist, so long as a man of us remains ; 
take heart, do not pack up, and go away ; this will give 
heart to a dastardly enemy. We are of the race of the 
bear, and a bear, you know, never yields, wliile one 
drop of blood is left ; we must all be bears ; giving a 
sixth belt. 

Brethren, be patient. Tiiis disaster is a great afflic- 
tion, which has fellen from Heaven upon us ; the sun 
which hath been cloudy, and sent tins disaster, will shine 
again, with its pleasant beams ; take courage, said he, 
courage, (repeating tlie word several times) as they gave 
a seventh belt. 

There was a special address also to the English resi- 
dents of Albany, at the same time ; fall of sympathy and 
encouragement, bat Jiotwitlistanding this wise counsel 
and protei's of assistance and support, many of the Eng- 
lish residents, were so alarmed, and disheartened, that 
they packed up, and returaed to New York. 

The Kve Xations fulfilled all, and even more, than 
they promised. The one iiuudred young warriors, they 
sent out to pursue the French in their retreat, back to 
Canada, fell upon their rear, aud killed, and captured, 
twenty-five of them, without loss to themselves ; they or- 
ganized bands, to invade the territory, and harass the 
French settlements, in Canada, and literally accomplished 
what they threatened, making it dangerous for them, to 
go abroad, to procure food or fuel. Under these circum- 
stances, the Count De i'rontenac, acted with his accus- 
tomed energy, and skill- He sent a small party, under 
Capt. Louriqui, to relieve the garrison at Mashilimacki- 
nak, and prevent a treaty of peace, which was on the 
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point of being concluded, between the Five Nations and 
tlie Indians in that quarter. Before they liad got far on 
their jonrney, about one hundred and twenty miles above 
Montreal on the St, Lawrence river, they were attacked 
by a party of the Five Nations, with such vigor, that they 
were compelled to land, and give battle, in which several 
were killed on both sides, according to the French ac- 
count. The Frencli took two of the Indians prisoners, 
one was tafeen on to Mackinac, to confirm what the French 
claimed as a victory ; the other was carried to Montreal 
by a return party ot'French, whicii accompanied the ex- 
pedition ujj the river, as an escort or guai-d. 

"To revenge this loss, the Five Nations sent a party 
against Montreal, attacked a party of regular troops, killed 
the commanding ofBcer, and twelve of his men," These 
frequent incursions kept the whole country upon the river 
in constant alarm. 

The Five Nations, were disappointed in their expecta- 
tion of aid from the English. The I'evolution in England 
which dethroned King James, and placed "William and 
Mary on the throne, caused a change of Governors in 
New York, Gov. Dongan himself, a catholic, although 
he had conducted the government with energy, and dis- 
cretion, was recalled, and Col. Slaughter appointed in 
his place. 

The Five Nations felt the effect of these changes, and 
the delays consequent thereon, and although on their part 
the war had been prosecuted with perseverance and en- 
ergy, and even with a good degree of success, yet the dis- 
appointment they experienced, in the promised aid, and 
co-operation of the English, destroyed their confidence in 
them, particularly on the part of the Mohawks who lived 
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nearest the English. It was not very surprising that 
under these circumstances tbey should be ready to listen 
to proposals of peace, which the Count DeFrontenac lost 
no opportunity to proffer, through the small settlement 
of their countrymen, the praying Indiana, who still re- 
mained true to the interests of the French, 

It was at this time, (1691,) and under these circumstan- 
ces, that the ilohawts, sent one of their sachems to 
their brethren, the praying Indians, who introduced him 
to the Count De Frontenac, who made him welcome, 
treated him in the kindest manner, and gaye him assu- 
rances of his desire for peace, and gave him a belt, with 
proposals of peace to his nation. 

Col. Slaughter then Gov. of New York, being informed 
of the condition of affairs, appointed a meeting with the 
Five Nations. Only four, of the Five Nations, wererep- 
resented in this conncil. The Mohawks did not attend, 
to join in the answer. The Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayu- 
gas, and Senecas, all answered the Governor, that they 
were resolved to prosecute the war against the French ; 
they did not approve of entertaining any overtures for 
peace. 

On the fourth day, the Mohawks spoke to the Governor 
in presence of all the other nations. They admitted hav- 
ing received overtures of peace, through their brethren, 
the praying Indians ; they desired advice, as to what 
answer they should return to the Governor of Canada. 
The Four Nations replied to this recLuest, ae follows : 

" Mohawks, our Brethren, in answer to your propo- 
sals from the Governor of Canada, we must put you in 
mind of his deceit and treachery. 

" "We need only give one recent instance, how he late- 
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ly sent to the Sonecas to treat of peace, and at the same 
time fell upon Schenectady, and cut that place off. 

" We tell you, that the belt sent by the French Gov- 
ernor, is poison, we epew it out of our mouths, we abso- 
lutely reject it, and are resolved to prosecute the war, as 
long as we live." Then they left the belt lying on the 



The Five Nations continued their incursions all winter 
(1690-1,) in Canada. Fortj of the Mohawks, attacked 
Fort Tercherea, and carried off twenty of the inhabitants. 

The Count De Frontenac being informed that a large 
party of Senecas were hunting beaver, on the peninsular 
between lake Ontario and lake Erie, sent three hundred 
men, iinder the command of Mons. Bellacour, to surprise 
and capture them ; some of the " praying Indians" wexe 
of the party. After encountering incredible hardships, 
traveling on snow shoes, carrying their provisions on 
their backs, they surprised the hunting party numbering 
abont eighty persona of both sexes, who, says the nara- 
tor, " did not run before they kad lost most of their men, 
dead on the spot. Three women were made prisoners, 
with whom the French immediately returned back to 
Monti-eal." 

So vigilant, and active, were the Five Nations, that all 
communication between 'Montreal and Mackinac was en- 
tirely cut off, and several attempts were made in the 
spring and summer of 1692, to open it, but were in every 
instance frustrated by the vigilance of the Five Nations. 
A considerable party of the Five Nations under the 
command of a famous war-chief named Black Kettle con- 
tinued a long time on the St. Lawrence river, in hopes of 
meeting with other French parties, on their passage to- 
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wards Mackinac, but finding no further attempts tliat 
way, made an irruption into the country round Montreal, 
over-running the wliole country, burning and ravaging 
wherever tliey went ; some acconnts say, Black KettJe 
had six liundred men with him, otiiei's place the number 
at only two hundred. 

M. De Vaudi-ieul at the head of four Imndred men, fi- 
nally surprised this party, and after a desperate encoun- 
ter, they broke through the French, and made their es- 
cape with the loss of twenty killed. The French lost four 
officei-s, and many men. They took five men, nine wo- 
men, and five children prisoners. The Five Nations iu 
a few days after, attacked a party of French soldiers re- 
turning from guarding some vessels from Montreal to 
Quebec, killing the Captain, and dispersing the whole 
party. During all the summer of 1692 the French were 
obliged to act entirely on the defensive, keeping within 
their fortifications. 

These continued incursions of the Five Kations which 
the French seemed to have no power to prevent, or pun- 
ish, exasperated the Count De Frontenac to such a de- 
gree, that he was left to perpetrate a piece of savage bar- 
barity, which will forever stamp his administration with 
disgrace ; it was no less than condemning two prisoners 
of the Five Nations, to be publicly burnt alive. Although 
the influence of the missionaries, was interposed to pre- 
vent the execution of this terrible sentence, and even the 
entreaties of his wife, nothing would divert him from his 
purpose. He insisted that it was necessary to make an 
example. That his clemency hitherto had encouraged 
them in their boldness. Not that these men had been 
guilty of any particular act of atrocity, but, the Five 
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Nations, he eaid had burnt so many French, justified this 
mode of retaliation, one of the two prisoners dispatched 
himself in prison, before the execution ; the other was 
taken to the place of execution by the " christian Indians 
of the Lorrette," to wliich he walked with the ntmost firm- 
ness and indifference. While they were torturing him, 
lie contiimed singing, that he was a warrior, brave, and 
without fear : that the most cruel death, should not shake 
Jiis courage, that the most cruel torment, should not draw 
from liim, one complaint ; that his comrade, was a cow- 
ard, a scandal to the Five Nations, who had killed him- 
self for feai' of pain ; that it was a comfort to him, to re- 
member, that lie had made many French to suffer, as he 
did now. lie fully verified his words, I'or the greatest 
torment they could inflict, could not lijrce the least com- 
plaint from him, although his executioners exerted their 
utmost skill, to do it. They first broiled his feet between 
hot stones ; then they put his fingers into red hot pipes, 
and though he had his arms at liberty he would not pull 
his fingers out. They cut his joints, and taking hold of 
the sinews, twisted them round small bars of hot iron. 
All tills while, he kept singing, and recounting, his own 
brave actions, against the French, At iast, they flayed 
his scalp from his sknll, and pom'ed scalding hot sand, 
upon his head ; at which point, says the witness, the In- 
tendant's Lady, obtained leave of the Governor, to have 
an end put to the scene, by having him dispatched at 
once, '-to the relief of all who saw, as well as all who 
read this dreadful act of barbarity." 

The death of Gov. Slaughter,- very soon after his arri- 
val in the country, was very prejudicial, to the interests 
of New York. Capt. Ingoldsby, being the military com- 
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mander of one of the companies of foot soldier#, took upon 
himself tho government of the province, without authori- 
ty. He had little experience in statesmanship, and was 
obnoxious, to a considerable portion of the people, and 
was powerless for good. He met the Five Nations at 
Albany the 6th of June, 1692, which resulted in little 
else, than a renewal of promises on the part of the Eng- 
lish, to prosecute the war with vigor, calling upon thf 
Five Nations to do the same. 

Notwitli standing the severe measures pursued by the 
Count de Frontenac against the Five Nations, he still 
hoped to negotiate a peace with them. This he hoped to 
be able to do, through the influence of his agents, the 
Jesuit missionaries, who resided among them, and the 
praying Indians, who were Mohawks, and still adhered 
in their allegiance, to the French. But these efforts pro- 
ving ineifectual, the Governor of Canada found it neces- 
sary to adopt other means,' in order to pacify the French 
people, who were growing despondent. In this emergen- 
cy, the Count de Frontenac i-esorted to his old method, of 
projecting some bold enterprise, that should encourage 
his own people, and at the same time, show the Five Na- 
tions that they had to contend with an enemy, still .ible 
to act on the ofi'ensive. 

An expedition, in the middle of the winter of 1692--S, 
was determined upon, agiainst the Mohawks- It con- 
sisted of about six or seven hundred men, a part regular 
soldiers, militia of the country, and Indians, commanded 
by three captains of the regular troops, and thirty subal- 
terns. They were well supplied with everything neces- 
sary for the expedition, even to snow shoes, and sleds 
drawn by dogs, upon the snow. They left Laprarie on 
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tho 15th of Janttary, 1693, and after eneonnteriiig what 
might be considered obstacles almost insurmountable, 
reached the first Mobawk castie, in the valley of the 
Mohawk river, above Schenectady, on the 8th Februa- 
ry at night. The Five Nations, not having the least sus- 
picion, of an enemy, were reposing in perfect security, 
only five men and some women and children, were found 
there. The next castle not far from it, was in like man- 
ner snrprised, and taken, without opposition. These cae- 
tles, being in the vicinity of the English settlement, at 
Schenectady, most of the Indians were there. 

The French went to the nest fort, which was the lar- 
gest, and coming to that in the night, heard some noise, 
and snspected they were discovered. They approached 
cautiously, and found the noise, occasioned by a war 
dance, and entered before they were discovered, but met 
a bloody reception, having lost thirty men, before the In- 
dians submitted. They took three hundred prisoners, of 
whom one hundred were fighting men. 

When the news readied Albany, Peter Schuyler, a 
major of militia, ofibred to head a fiirce, to go to the re- 
lief of the Mohawks, about two hundred men were eo!- 
lected, he left Schenectady on the 12th, in pursuit of the 
encLuj'. On the I-'kii, he was joined by ahjut two hu-j- 
dred and ninety Indians, men, and boys. He came up 
W'th the enemv nti th 17th, but after some ineffectual 
skirmis.iing, gav..-over the pursuit on the iiOth, having 
lost light killed, and fourteen wounded; and recovered, 
between forty, and fifty prisoners. Several gentlemen of 
Albany, went out under Maj. Schuyler, as volunteers, 
pai-ticularly Mr, Van Eenselear a gen't of large estate 
there. 
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The Count de Frontenac anticipating that this disaster 
to the Mohawks, wowld so cripple t!ie Five Nations, 
tliat they woald have no farther trouble in opening a p^- 
sage to Mackinac, to enable the French to bring down a 
great quantity of fura, they had accumulated there. He 
sent a lieutenant with eighteen Canadians, and twenty 
praying Indians, to open the passage; but this party, fell 
in with a party of the Five Nations, who entirely routed 
them, so that few escaped. At length two hundred ca- 
noes, loaded with furs, arrived at jVIoutreal from Missiii- 
niakinak, to the great joj' of the French. 

Early in 1693 the Five Nations, were informed, through 
the friends of tiie French, that the Governor of Canada 
had received from France, large reintbrcementa of troops, 
and ample supplies of military stores, provisions, &c. 
This, taken in connection with tlieir recent severe losses, 
and the little assistance they had received from the Eng- 
lish, influenced the Oneidas to listen to the solicitations of 
the Jesuit missionary Milet, to send a inessage to the 
Governor of Canada for peace. Col. Fletcher, who was 
now Governor of New York, being infoi'med of this move- 
ment called a council of the Five Nations at Albany, in 
July of that year; after informing them of what he had 
heard, he told them plainly, that they had been influ- 
enced in their action, by the Jee\iit Milet, who they had 
suffered to live too long among them, and advised them, 
to expel him from among them. He made them a pres- 
ent of ninety guns, eight hundred pounds of powder, eight 
hundred bars of lead, one thousand flints, eighty-seven 
hatchets, four gross of knives, besides a quantity of cloth- 
ing, and provisions. This present he told them, was 
from their King and Queen, to renew the covenant for all 
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the English colonies. The Five Nations answered in a 
long, but rather evasive address, thanking the King and 
Queen for the " large present," and for the ammunition 
in particular. The reply of the Five Nations on this oc- 
casion would do credit to the diplomacy of more civilized 
nations. . It was exceedingly adroit and plausible. Col. 
Fletclier not being satisfied with their answer, in regard 
to the removal of the Jesuit Milet, he ni'ged his removal 
in stronger terms, but the force of his reasons was resist- 
ed mildly, with promises of compliance at a future time, 
under certain contingencies. This did not prevent the 
preparation, of an answer, to be sent to the Governor of 
Canada, but through the inilaence of the. Mohawks, who 
lived, nearest the English, the answer was agreed first to 
be submitted to the English, and their advice obtained 
thereon; for which purpose, a deputation of several sa- 
chems was sent to Albany on the 2d February, 1694, 
Decanesora, for many years the principal speaker of the 
Five Nations, now quite an old man, was at the head of 
this deputation. In pereon he was tall, and of fine fea- 
tures, he had great fluency of speech, and a graccl'ul elo- 
cution, his style of oratory, it is said, " would have been 
pleasing in any nation." His address was made to (Qui- 
der,) Major Schuyler, and the magistrates of Albany, as 
the representatives of the Governor, who they called Cay- 
enguirago; after which, a copy of the answer proposed 
to be sent to the Governor of Canada, was submitted. 
Major Schuyler in his reply, told them, that no consent 
could be given, to a treaty with the French ; and pro- 
posed to them, to meet the Governor of New York, at 
Albany in "seventy days." They agreed to meet the 
Governor at that time, " bnt, as for myself, {said Decan- 
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esora,) I cannot promise ; I am now tlie Tepresentative 
of the general council, and cannot dispose of myself, ex- 
cept by tlieir directions. If they order me, I shall will- 
ingly return." Major Schuyler again asked, whether 
they promised to stop all correspondence witli the French, 
either by the Jesuit, or otherwise, for seventy days, and, 
until tliey should have the Governor's answer. To wliich 
Decanesora answered : " I have no authority to answer 
this question. I shall lay the belt (which had been given 
them,) down in every one of the castles, and tell them, 
that by it, all correspondence with the French is desired 
to be stopped ; but 1 cannot promise that this will be 
complied with.'' 

Early in the spring of 1694, Decanesora, with other 
deputies, went to Canada, and in May another delegation 
met Gov. Fletcher at Albany ; but not being able to give 
the Five Nations any assurance of a vigorous assistance, 
he called the principal sachems to a private conference, 
and asked thein whether they had made peace with the 
Governor of Canada. They answered that it only wanted 
his approbation; and added that they were unable, any 
longer, to carry on the war, without assistance. " We 
submit the whole matter to your prudence." He then 
gave his consent, provided they kept inviolate, their 
chain, with the English ; but told them, that be could 
make no peace with the French. 

Upon submitting the proposals of the Governor of Can- 
ada to a full council of the Five NatiouB at Onondaga, 
there was a division of opinion among themselves, a large 
majority objected to the re-building, of the fort at Cada- 
rackui. (Kingston.) The party most in favor of peace, 
proposed to send a deputation, to procure a modification 
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of the terms of the treaty, which was granted, and to make 
themselves more acceptable to the French, took thirteea 
prisoners with them, to deliver up. Among these was 
the Jesuit Milet, who had been with the Oneidas since 
.1689, and Mons. Jonscaire, who had been long a prisoner 
among the Senecas. He had been adopted by a family 
of the Senecas. He obtained such a reputation among 
them, that the nation advanced hira to the rank of a sa- 
chem. He preserved their esteem to the day of hie death ; 
and was very usefal to. the French, in all their negotia- 
tions with the Five Nations, after the general peace. 

The embassy however, resulted in nothing, as the 
French Governor insisted upon re-building fort Cadara- 
kui, and including his allies, (the western Indians,) in 
the peace. He therefore, dismissed them, with presents, 
promising them farther benefits, if they chose to comply 
with his proposals, but threatened them with destruction, 
in case they refused. 

The Five ligations refusing to comply with the terms 
proposed by the Governor of Canada, he resolved to force 
them to a compliance. He sent a party of three hundred 
men to examine the old French fort at Cadarakui, and to 
the neck of land between lake Ontario and lake Erie, the 
usual hunting ground of the Five Nations. This party, 
met with three or four men whom they attacked, but 
could not compel to surrender ; they defended themselves 
with such obstinacy, that they were all killed, on the spot. 
They surprised a cabin, where they took some men and 
women prisoners, four of the men were publicly burned 
alive, at Montreal. The fort at Cadarackui was found in 
better condition than was expected ; and in the summer 
of 1695, the Count de Frontenac, sent a party consisting 
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of both French and Indians, to repair the fortifications, 
and to protect those engaged at work. The Five Nations 
immediately gave notice to the English at Albany, that 
the French again occupied fort Cadaraclrai, and demand- 
ed the assistance promised by Gov. Fletcher, to dislodge 
them. lie met them at Albany in September, complained 
of their allowing the French to possess themselves of the 
fort. He advised them to invest the place, and cut off 
their supplies, as it would be impossible to transport 
cannon from Albany, which would be indispensible to 
attack the fort. He gave them one thousand pounds of 
powder, two thousand pounds of lead, fifty-seven guns, 
one hundred hatchets, three hundred and forty knives, 
and two thousand flints, besides clothing, &c. 

The Count de Frontenac having secured, and repaired,, 
fort Oadarackui, (it was afterwards called by his name, 
fort Frontenac,) he resolved to make the Five Nations, 
feel the weight of his displeasure, at their refusal of the 
terms of peace offered them. For this purpose he deter- 
mined to use all the military force, that could be made 
available in Canada. His forces were assembled at Mon- 
treal in June, 1696, but did not leave until July, They 
reached Cadarackui in twelve days, they crossed the lake 
to Onondaga river, (Oswego,) passed up the river in ca- 
noes, with scouts on each side the river, until they reached 
the little lake. (Onondaga.) As soon as they had land- 
ed they erected a stockade, or breast work, for their pro- 
tection. A Seneca, who had been some time a prisoner, 
was sent out as a spy. He gave intelligence to the Onon- 
dagas, who he found waiting to receive the French, deter- 
mined to defend their castie to the last, for which pur- 
pose they had sent away their women and children. But 
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Upon learning the number of the enemy, that they were 
armed with cannon, they decided to bum their town, and 
retire. The French marched in battle array in two col- 
umns, the artillery in the rear. The Count deFrontenac, 
an old man, seventy-three years of age, was carried in a 
chair, directly in rear of the artillery. In this fonnida- 
ble manner, the aged General marched up to the ashes of 
the deserted village, and his army, expended the fury of 
their assault, upon the thick ranks of their standing com, 
which was all that was left for them to capture, or to con- 
quer. One old sachem, whose age marked a hundred 
winters, disdaining to fly, defied the torments of the sav- 
age allies of the French, and withstood them with surpri- 
sing resolution, preserving to the last, bis coolness, and 
courage, taunting his tormentors, with his last breath. 

The difiiculty of supporting so large an army, in such a 
country, compelled the Count de Frontenac, to make a 
speedy return. The Onondagas hung upon their rear in 
their retreat, cutting off every canoe that became detached 
from the main body. This compelled them to hasten their 
march, so that they returned to Montreal the 10th of Au- 
gust, 1696. The French suffered more in this expedition 
than the Five Nations. The absence of so large a por- 
tion of the male population, so long a time, caused agri- 
culture to be neglected, and a famine ensued. This was 
the last considerable expedition of the French, against 
the Five Nations. In the ensuing winter an attempt was 
made upon the English settlements near Albany, but the 
party was met and entirely routed ty some Mohawks 
and Scahkook Indians. 

The war was kept up, in a predatory manner, until the 
peace of Reswick in 1697. Soon after the news of peace- 
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was received in New York, an express was dispatched to 
Canada, to inform the Governor of Canada that hostilities 
might cease. 

The Five Nations having early newsof the peace, tooTc 
advantage of it, to renew the beaver hunting, in the 
neighborhood of fort Cadarackui. The Governor of Can- 
ada being informed of it, dispatched a considerable body 
of Adirondacks to attack and surprise thera, which they 
did, killing several, among whom was a distinguished 
war chief, who after being mortally wounded, most pite- 
ously lamented his fate. That after all his great exploits 
in war, he should ignobly lose his life, at the hands of the 
despised Adirondacks, who were looked upon by the l^ive 
Nations as cliildren. A dispute arose about this time, 
between tlie Government of New York and that of Can- 
ada, respecting certain French prieoners in the hands of 
the Five Nations. The Earl of Bellomont, who had been 
appointed Governor of New York, insisted that the 
French shoidd receive them from him, at Albany ; where- 
as, the Governor of Canada, refused to recognise the sov- 
reignty of the English government, over the Five Na- 
tions, and threatened to continue the war against them, 
unless they brought their prisoners to Montreal, to deliv- 
er them up there, and that all the allies of the French, 
should be included in the peace. Upon being informed 
that these terms would not be submitted to, bythe Five 
Nations, the Count de Frontenac threatened to renew the 
war, and began preparations for attacking the Five Na- 
tions, with the whole force of Canada. The firmness of 
the Earl of Bellomont however, averted the threatened 
storm, and the matter was referred to their respective 
governments at home, to be determined by commiseion- 
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■ers appointed under the treaty of Keswick. The Count 
de Frontenac dying before thei.e disputes were settled, 
by his successor Mons. de Oallieres stipulating to make 
the exchange of prisoners at Onondaga. These comniis- 
sionere on the part of the French, were three, one of 
whom was M. Joneiare, who had so long resided among 
the Senecas, and by whom he had been adopted, and 
made a sachem. They entered the castle at Onondaga, 
with great pomp and ceremony, displaying the French 
flag, under which they marched in jn'ocession. They 
were met with equal ceremony, by the representatives of 
the Five Nations, without the gate, headed by their great 
orator, Decaueaora, with an address, accompanied with 
the usual compliments, and assurances of welcome, en- 
forcing his words by the presentation of a belt of wam- 
pum, at the close of each part of his speech. "When they 
entered the fort or castle, they were saluted with a salvo 
of all the fire arms, conducted to the largest cabin, and 
there entertained with a feast. 

, The next day the general council of the Five Nations 
was addressed in reply by the French deputation, accom- 
panied with the usual compliment of giving a belt, at the 
close of every sentence, or head of the speech. 

The French commissioners had full liberty to take home 
their prisoners, in the hands of the Five Nations, but few 
of them could be persuaded to return, prefeiTing to re- 
main where they had experienced more real liberty, than 
among their own people. Several of the sachems of the 
Five Nations returned with the French commissioners to 
Montreal, and were received, and treated, with every 
demonstration of respect, and consideration. Tlie Eng- 
lish, had nearly as much difBculty to pereuade their pris- 
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oners in the liands of the French Indians to leave the In- 
dian manner of life, and in many cases no arguments, no 
entreaties, or even the tears of near relatives, conld induce 
them to leave their new friends, and their mode of life, to 
return to the society of their friends and relatives, and 
the habits of civilization. And in cases where they have 
been perenaded to return, they soon grew weary of the 
restraint, and embraced the first opportunity to return to 
savage life, to spend their days. The children of the 
natives, taken in childhood, and educated with all the 
care and assiduity bestowed upon the children of most 
favored parents in civilized life, invariably choose, when 
left to their own choice, to return to the Indian mode of 
life. 
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We have uow ln'oiight the liiatoiy of tlie Senecas(or 
rather the Five Kations of which they were admitted to 
be the. most numerous and powerful) down to the close of 
the seventeenth ceutury, a little less than one hundred 
years after the first settlement of Eui-opeans in their vi- 
cinity. Had they left no other record than what is ]iow 
before us, they would he entitled to a name, and a place 
in the great history of nations. That a people laboring 
under all the disadvantages which they did, should have 
been able to accomplish so much, is truly surprising, and 
shows that they must have possesset?natural endowments 
that under more favorable circumstances would have 
made them eminent in all that we admire and respect, in 
the character of men ; and shows that all that has been 
said in eulogy of them by Governor Clinton • and others, 
is true, and no more than what they are justly entitled to. 

"We have dwelt too long, perhaps, upon the detail of 
events in their early history ; hat this seemed necessary, 
in order to illustrate the character awarded them, and to 
-counteractin some measure, impressions of a different 
kind, which their subsec[uent history, decline, and final 
■downfall, have created iu the minds of those not conver- 
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saiit with the facts wLich we have been at some pains to 
groiip together, in the order of their occurrence. 

The efforts of the French to alienate the Five N'ations 
from the English, and attach them to the government of 
Canada, did not cease with the termination of the war. 
For we find tliafc early in 1700, the Ear! of Bellomont, 
who was then Governor of New York, sent a commission 
{of which Peter Livingston was the head,) to visit Onon- 
daga to meet the Five Nations, then in conncil, in regard 
to some com mini ication thej had received from the French 
government in Canada, and to ascertain the feelings of 
the Five Nations towards the English. In their report 
to the Earl Bellomont, the commissioners represent that; 
the French are more active than ever, to acquire influ- 
ence and control over the Indians, That their intrigues 
are carried on through the influence of the "praying In- 
dians" settled in Canada, and through tlie Jesuit mission- 
aries, who had gained considerable inilueneo over the 
Oneidas and Mohawks, in particular. They say, that the 
English ought to furnish the Five Nations with ministers 
or missionaries, not only to instruct them in the christian 
faith, but to " put a stop to the diabolical practice of poi- 
soning, by which means those attached to the English, 
are despatched out of the way." 

Early in 1701 tlie Earl of Bellomont died. This cir- 
cumstance operated unfavorably upon the negotiations 
going on to get the Five Nations into a more settled and 
secure state, and gave the French a great advantage in 
affording them an opportunity to press, their plans and pur- 
poses, the more successfully. And in J une, 1701, the 
French sent an embassy to fhe Five Nations, at Ononda- 
ga, which was received with every demonstration of re- 
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spect, but care had been taken by the government of 
New York, then under Lieut. Gov. John Nasan, to be 
represented at this interview, and to influence the Five 
Nations to peremptorily decline the oft'er of a missiona- 
ry to reside among them, and the Five Nations soon after 
met tlie Lieutenant Governor of New York, in council at 
Albany. 

Lord Cornbury was appointed to fill the place of the 
Earl Bellomont, as Governor of New York. It was in 
this year that the Five Nations by a fornjal deed^ con- 
veyed to the government of New York, their " beaver 
hunting grounds," bounded by tho lakes on the north and 
west, and the high lands upon the south, to fiold tor the 
use and benefit of the Five Nations, which was after- 
wards confirmed on the part of the Senecas, by their sa- 
chems, in a separate instrument The question of juris- 
diction or sovereignty between the French and English, 
remained for many years unsettled, and was still a sub- 
ject of controversy in 1720, when the French began to 
erect more permanent structures at Niagara. The Eng- 
lish also began to assert their right of sovreignty in 1721, 
by sending out from Albany, a party under command of 
Peter Schuyler, Jr., to establish theinseives at the mouth 
of the Irondequoit, on lake Ontario, and at some point on 
the Niagara river, above the Falls, or upon lake Erie, in 
the " SennekcB country." 

This was done tor the purpose of diverting the trade- 
with the western Indians from Montreal to Albany, and 
appears to have met with a degree of success, according 
to a report made by Gov. Burnett, then Governor of New 
York, to the Board of Trade in London, in that year. 
The question as to the right of the French to possess the 
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post of Niagara, became one of more serious consequence, 
and led to a protracted and sliarp correspondence, first 
between the Governor of New Yorl;: and tlie Governor of 
Canada, and afterwax-ds between the two governments at 
liome. In 1726, Gov. BEmett held a council with the 
now Six Nations, (by the incorporation into the confeder- 
acy of the TuBcaroras,) at which tlie subject of the occu- 
pancy of Niagara was fnlly discussed. The French had 
claimed that they had obtained consent to the occupancy 
from the Six Nations. But it appeared that tlie Senecaa, 
who claimed the land upon the shore of the river, as well 
as the lake, had never given their consent. The consent 
claimed by the French, appeared to have been only that 
of the Onondaga sachems, obtained in rather a surrepti- 
tious manner, through the agency of the French mission- 
ary resident among them, and had never been confirmed 
or assented to, by the Senecas, or any of the other Four 
Nations, but had been objected to by the Senecas especi- 
ally. Indeed, the Five Nations, from the beginning of 
the controversy about jurisdiction, claimed not only the 
territory on the south side of the lakes Erie and Ontario, 
but upon the north side also. They not only claimed by 
possession, bnt by right of conquest, and it is certain that 
at a very early period of the controversy, they had set- 
tlements or villages upon the north side of lake Ontario, 
In their correspondence with the English government at 
Albany, they make it a subject of complaint repeatedly, 
that the French had been permitted to build a fort at 
Cadarakui (Kingston,) upon their lands, and when, by 
their energy and perseverance the French had been 
obliged to abandon that fort, and all the country around 
it, the Five Nations took possession of, and held it until 
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after the return of the Count de Frontenac, the e 
of Mons. De Nonville aa Governor of Canada. The Five 
Nations had also extended their concLuesta after the extir- 
pation of the Eries, almost indefinitely west, and north- 
west, as far as the Island of Michilimackinak, and the 
French had great difficulty in holding that post against 
their incursions. 

Their conquests had heen extended to the south also, 
and at the period of wiiich we now speali, they had set- 
tlements on the upper branches of the Susquehanna river, 
within the present bounds of Pennsylvania. Although 
the government of the Five Nations was general over the 
whole confederacy, yet each had a reco^ized, exclusive 
title to the territory they occupied. ' The limits of ter- 
ritory occupied by the Senecas, was less distinctly de- 
fined, than tiiat of either of the other nations, and was 
generally denominated the " Sinnekes country," It in- 
cluded all the present state of Kew York west of the 
Cayuga's lands, extending indefinitely west, to the Mis- 
sissippi river, and in the several conveyances executed 
by them to the Dutch, and afterwards to the English 
government at New York and Albany, they denominate 
the country extending to the lake of the Illinois, (lake 
Michigan,) as their ''hunting grounds." 

The wars in which the Five Nations had so long been 
engaged, particularly that with the French, which they 
had been obliged to prosecute at a great disadvantage, 
for many years, necessarily weakened their power, and 
greatly reduced their numbere. In 1677, a careful enu- 
meration showed that the Senecas alone could bring one 
thousand fighting men into the field ; in 1736, the whole 
Six Nations could furnish but little more than that num- 
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ber. It is not likely the principal towa or village of the 
Benecas had been removed since the abandonment and 
destrnction of Canagora, at the time of De Nonville's ex- 
pedition (at Boiighton Hil!,) into tlieir country, in 1687. 
They never returned to that locality to reside, (that being 
their uniform custom,) but removed further interior, prob- 
ably to Kanesedaga, at the foot of Kanesedaga lake, 
where they remained until Sullivan's expedition into the 
Seneca's country in 1779. 

This lake had previously borne the name of the Kane- 
sadaga lake, and when the Tsonnontonons (Scnecas,) made 
their principal residence there, they called their town 
Kanesadaga, and the lake received the name of Seneca, 
from the fact of the Sennekas (as they were called by the 
English,) residing there. The same may be said in re- 
gard to the origin of the names of the other lakes, Cayu- 
ga, Oneida, Onondaga, &c., and the Mohawk river. 

The names by which the several nations were called 
by the French, were entirely diiferent from those of the 
Euglisb, having little similarity either in sound or signifi- 
cation, and there is a very great diversity in the mode of 
spelling all these names, both in the English and French 
authors, and documents. Sometimes this discrepancy ie 
so great, that an ordinary reader woidd not recognize their 
identity. 

As has been observed, the question of jurisdiction over 
the Indian territory, was soon transferred from the Six 
I^ations to the French and English. The French deter- 
mined to occnpy Niagara, where La Salle, fifty years be- 
fore, bad taken possession in the name of the French 
government. In order to have some color of authority 
for this proceeding, they dispatched M. de Jonciare on 
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an embassy to the Senecas, to procure their consent to 
erect a permanent trading house, in fact to build a stone 
fort. It will be remembered tliat M. de Jonciare had 
been given up to the French, after a long residence with 
the Senecae, as already related, Charlevoix, who visited 
Niagara. in 1721, relates as follows : " M. de Jonciare re- 
ceived his ordera for the execution of the project of a set- 
tlement at Niagara. He went to tlio Tsonnonthouans, 
(Senecas,) and assembled the chiefs, and after having as- 
sured them that he had no gi-eater pleasure in the world, 
than to live among his brethren ; he added also, that he 
would visit them rouc'h oftener, if he had a cabin among 
them, where he might retire when he wanted Ids liberty. 
They replied that they had never ceased to look upon him 
as one of their children. That he might live in any place, 
and that he might choose the place that he jndged the 
most convenient. He required no moi'e, he came direct- 
ly here, fixed npoii a spot beside of the river, that termi- 
nates the canton of the Tsonnonthouans, and built a cabin 
upon it. The news was soon carried to New York, and 
caused there so much the more jealousy, as the English 
had never been able to obtain, in any one of the Iroquois 
cantons, M'hat was now granted to Seur Jonciare." 

He adds that " although they used every means to dis- 
lodge M. Jonciare from Niagara, they never could accom- 
plish it. ' It is (said they,) of no consequence that M. de 
Jonciare dwells there, he is a child of the nation, be en- 
joys his right, and we have no right to deprive him of it.' " 

It would be interesting to know more of the personal 
history of this man, than can be gathered from the mere 
allusions which are made to him, in the public docu- 
ments relating to the transactions in which he was en- 
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Cliabert Jonciare (or Jean Coear, as it was Bometimea 
written by the English) literally John Hart, appears to 
have been a young French soldier, captured by the Sene- 
■cas, in some of tbeir forays against the French in Canada 
some time prior to 1700. As was their custom when 
yonng persons of either sex fell into their bands, be "was 
adopted by the Senecas, and relishing their mode of life' 
he took a Seneca wife, and raised a family of children. 
After many years residence, having acquired their lan- 
guage, and being elevated to the dignity of sachem, be 
seems to have acquired great influence, particularly with 
the Senecas, which he exerted in favor of the French. He 
appeara to have had two sons at the time he was libera- 
ted, and probably took bis family with him to Montreal- 
He was immediately employed by the government, 
and given a subordinate military commission in 1700, and 
continued inactive service during 'the remainder of his 
life, sometimes in one capacity, and sometimes in anoth- 
er, but generally to advance the French interest and in- 
fluence among the Six Nations, through bis brethren, the 
Senecas. He was bold, active, and unscrupulous. In 
1721 ho was charged by the Englisli with the murder of 
Mons. Montour, a French gentleman who like himself, 
had taken a native wife, of whom wc shall have occasion 
to speak. He was however, vindicated in the act, by M. 
Vadrieul then Governor of Canada, who said : 

■'It was by my orders he killed the Frenchman, named 
Montour, who would have been hanged, had it been pos- 
sible to take him alive and bring bim to this colony." 

In 1730 Jonciare appeared in the " Sinakees countiy, 
with several French soldiers with him. He told the Sen- 
ecas that having disobliged his governor, he had been 
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ducked and whipped, and banished ; and had come to 
them for protection ; as when he was a prisoner with 
them, they had saved his life, and adopted him ae a 
brother ; be wanted to build a house at a place called 
Tiderondequat (Irondeqnot) at the side of the Kaderach- 
qui (OntfU'io) lake, about ten leagiiee from the Seneeas 
castle, and about midway between Oswego and Yagere 
(Niagara.) 

The following message of the Governor of Canada to 
the Senecae, in 1741, shows the position held by Chabert 
Jonciare, at this period, and that the Seneeas were in 
good correspondence with the French : 

"Childbbn: — Your son Jonciare liassentme your mes- 
sage by the blacksmith, and reported your situation to 
me. Children, I sympathize with you on account of the 
famine you have sufi'ered, which prevented your coming 
down this year. The spring has been so unfavorable 
that it has been impossible to send to Niagara, provisions 
enough for your supply. 

I will adopt such precautions in future as shall obviate 
the recurrence of this misfortune ; you know what the 
commandant told yon from me on that occasion, and that 
he divided a piece of bread with you, 

Your son Jonciare wrote me that you would always be 
my true friends, and would not discontinue to co-operate 
in good affairs. I on my part, shall not cease to be yonr 
true and good father. 

Children, In regard to Cask-on-chagon (Genessee river) 
you ought to reccollect that you asked me to allow your 
son Jonciare to settle there, that he may live more com- 
fortably, and that I refused your request on account of 
the English, who would feel at liberty to ask permissio 
to form another establishment." 
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It is to Joneiare belongs the credit of early noticing 
the Oil Springs which are now atti-acting so much atten- 
tion. In 1T21 he informed Charlevoix who v/as then on 
his journey to the west, of which be lias left a jounial "of 
the existence at a place called Ganos, at the portage be- 
tween the Genesee and the Belle (Ohio) river, a fountain 
the water of which, is like Oil, and a little i'urther on 
there is another exactly like it. 

"The Indians use it to allay all kinds of pain," He had 
been sent there to locate the Shawnees on the Ohio river, 
and was a very active agent of the French government, 
up to the time of his death at Niagara, in 1740. The 
Senecas applied to the French for his son to come and 
reside with them, on tiie death of the father, which was 
readily granted. . The eon was called a " French Indian" 
by the English. He spoke the language fluently, as well as 
the French ; and soon became as active and useful to the 
French, as ever his father had been. In 1741 he asked 
to be released from his agency iu the Senecas country, on 
account of ill health, and his younger brother, Clauzonne 
Joneiare, was appointed in his place. He Chabert ap- 
pears Jiowever, to have still remained in the employ of 
the Fi'cnch government, for his name is signed with that 
of bis brother, to the capitulation of Fort Niagara to Sir 
William Johnson, in 1759. The brother which succeeded 
him among the Senecas, must have been quite young at 
the time of the liberation of the father, as we finti in 1742 
be was sent by the Marquis Beaubarnois, who was then 
G-ov. of Canada, ''to the Senecas, to learn their language.'' 

In the French account ofthe surrender of Fort Niagara, 
is the following notice of Chabert Joneiare, Jr : 

" The other Indian was an Iroquois that Mr. Chabert 
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Jonciai-e had eent with a letter, announcing that he would 
come next day. He bad removed to the river Chenondac 
(Chippewa) all the property he could, twenty horses 
which belonged to him, and some oxen be bad brought 
down on bis own account from Detroit. He burned the 
fort of the carrying place (SchloBsev,) as it wasnot tenable. 
His brother, Jonciare (Olauzonne) had arrived on the 
previous evening, having been brought down by the Iro- 
quois, the bearer of the letter. M. Pouchot made him 
(the messenger) a present." 

In a !Note it issaid: "M. Chabert Jonciare held a 
contract for transporting stores aci-oss the portage, and 
possessed mnch greater influence over the Indians of 
western New i'ork, that Sir William Johnson." 

The following notice of the brothers Jonciare, is taken 
from the Maryland Gazette of August 30, 1759, and is 
dated at Albany. 

"There are ten other of&cers,one of which is the famous 
Monsieur Jonciare, a very noted man among the Seneca 
ludians ; and whose father was the first that hoisted 
Prencb colors in that country. His brother, also a pris- 
oner, is now here, and has been verj' humane to many 
Englishmen : having purchased several of them from the 
Senecas. 
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The frequent change of Governoi-s of the colony of New 
York, and the high party spirit which characterized this 
period of its history, left little. time for those in power, to 
pay proper attention to their Indian relations. They 
were for the most part, left in the hands of the traders, 
and others who desired to possess their lands. 

But the Prench were by no means idle. The Mohawks) 
hy reason of their proximity to the English settlements, 
had been keptin partial correspondence with them, but 
the other nations had been left almost entirely under 
French influence. The French had kept possession of 
all the important trading posts upon the lakes, and had 
extended a line of posts, from Quebec to Kew Orleans. 
Every important carrying place, between the lakes, and 
the Ohio river, was in their possession ; and for nearly 
forty years very little was done by the English, to assert 
jurisdiction over the territory claimed under the treaty of 
Utrecht. 

The Senecas, who were remote from the settlements of 
the English, were more accessible to the French. The 
pnncipal town or castle, (Kanedasaga) being only ten 
leagues from Tierondequatt (Irondcquot,) a convenient 
landing-place upon the south shore of the lake Frontenac 
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and only thirty leagues from Niagara, where was a 
French trading post, and fort, and had it not been for the 
ind^soluble union of the Fire Nations, wliich nothing 
could sever, the Senccas would have been entirely alien- 
ated from the English, and through the influence of M. 
de Jonciare, and other French emissaries, have been en- 
tirely drawn away, to the French interest. 

The c|uestion of jurisdiction, between the French, and 
the English, having been transferred to their respective 
home governments, it ceased in a great measure, to oc- 
cupy public attention in the colonies ; and a good degree 
of apathy seemed to prevail, on the part of the English. 
Not BO however on the part of the French. Their emis- 
saries were more active among the Sis Nations, than 
ever. Speaking of this period, Mr. Campbell in his "an- 
nals ofTryon county,"says : 

"From the commencement of this century, down to 
1750, the French Missionaries and agents were very suc- 
cessful. That body of men, the French Jesuits, who by 
their zeal, put to shame many men engaged in a better 
cause, entered upon this field of labor, with great ardor. 
At one time they doffed the clerical habit, and putting 
on the Indian garb, accompanied the warriors on distant 
and hazardous expeditions, and at other times, astonished 
their savage andience, with the splendid, and imposing 
rites, and ceremonies, of the Eomish church. They spoke 
in glowing terms, of the recourses, and magnificence, of 
■ le grand Monarque,' as they termed the King of France. 
They obtained permission for the French to build forts in 
their territory, and in short, when the last French war 
broke out in 175i, the four western tribes went over ta 
the French and took up tlie hatchet against the English."' 
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There is no doubt that tJie Senecas aud some of the 
other Five TJ'ations were in regular and intimate corre- 
spondence with the French at this period ; lor in July, 
1742, we have in tlie " Pai'is documents" a full account 
■of a conference, held by the Marquis Beauharnois, then 
Governor of Canada, with a deputation of Senecas, and 
Ouondagas, who visited him. The destruction of the for- 
tifications built by the English at Ciiouaglien (Oswego,) 
began to be threatened, about this period, by the French; 
and upon the news of a declaration of war, in 1744, tliere 
was a general stampede of English and Dutch traders, 
from that post, where a pretty lucrative trade had grown 
up, with the western Indians, who Jiad been induced to 
come, with their canoes laden with fui"s, to that place, 
instead of stopping at Niagara, where the French had. a 
trading house, as the Indians gave a preference to Eng- 
lish goods, over the French, As long as the trade at Os- 
wego, was successful, the English at Albany and New 
York were satisfied ; but tliis sudden inteiTUption, was 
considered a great public calamity, and the Governor of 
New York in a communication to the Assembly in Aug- 
ust, 1744, says : 

" The Province has suffered considerable damage, this 
summer, by the precipitate retreat of our Indian traders, 
from Oswego. Upon notice of the French war, most of 
them left the place, immediately upon the alarm, sold 
what they could, of their goods, to those few of their 
brethren, that had sense, courage, and resolution, to 
stay behind, and brought the remainder back with them. 
You will judge, what a baulk, and discouragement, this 
instance of pusillanimity, has occasioned, to those number 
of Indians of the far nations, who have rarely come to 
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trade witli us, but perhaps, finding the French had no 
goods to supply tliem at Niagara, resolved to proceed to 
Oswego, whence some of them found the place was basely 
deserted, by most of the people, and no goods to exchange 
for their fiirs ; upon information whereof, many other 
Indian canoes were turned back, before they reached the 
place. How mean an opinion, must these savages enter- 
tain of us, when they find our people so easily frightened 
as it were, with a shadow, and that the great gains which 
are constantly reaped by this advantageous trafic, are 
not sufficient, to excite a resolution in our traders to stand 
to the defense of this fortress, the loss of which, would 
determine that trade, and it is to be feared the Indians 
too, in favor of our natural enemies, the French. How 
fatal Buoh-an eveiit would prove to this colony in partic- 
ular, and the British interest upon the continent in gen- 
eral, may be easily fbrseen." 

The war between France and England, embai-assed the 
French operations among the Indians by cutting off the 
regular supply of goods for the trading posts. The fol- 
lowing extract from a communication of M. de Beauhar. 
nois. Governor of Canada to Count de Maurepas, shows 
the condition of the French interests at this time (1T45,) 
among the Five Nations : 

M. IIK BEAT;IIA.EN01& to count de MAl.'EEPAS. 



" I have already acquainted you, my lord, witli the dis- 
position of the Five Nations as respects Choueguen {Os- 
wego.} Tlie advantages we have gained in the interior 
of the colony might possibly have created alarm, had we 
-been in a condition to follow them up by being supplied 
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with goods and effects necessary to fit o«t new parties,, 
and to meet the wanta of the trade of the poats. The cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed by the want of these 
supphes, must make us desire more than ever, that the 
Five Nations should observe the neutrality they promised, 
Nevertheless, I shall neglect no means possible, to induce 
them to co-operate in what his majesty appears to re" 
(^uire of me in this regard, Sieur de Jonciare is already 
notified to give that matter all his attention ; his activity 
and vigilance may be relied on, if there be any prospect 
of success. M. de Longueil might have suited for that 
negotiation, but that of&cer is very corpulent, and illy 
adapted to mate these sort of journeys. Those nations 
who adopted iiis oldest son, in the council 1 held with 
them last summer, appear always much attaclied to the 
family. I expect to send Iiim to assist Seur de Joneiarej 
should circumstances become more favorable." 

The English government was no less embarassed, by the 
want of harmony, between the different Governors, and 
the colonial Assembly, which characterized its proceed- 
ings, for many yours at this period of its history. The 
refusal to grant appropriations of money, by the Assem- 
bly, was the principal. 

We have now arrived at a point in our history, which 
makes it proper to take some notice of one who was prom- 
inent in all the public affairs of this period, but particu- 
larly so, in relation to the affairs of the Six Nations. 

Hitherto there seemed to be, no one representing the 
interests of the English government, that could exert an 
influence over the Indians equal to the French. 

"Wm. Johnson afterwards Sir Wm. Johnson, was bom 
in Ireland, about the vear ITli. He came to this coun- 
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try in 173i as the agent of his uncle, Sir Peter "Warren, 
to Buperintend a large estate, purcliased by him, on, and 
near, the Mohawk river. To fulfill the duties of his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Johnson located himself upon the estate 
of bis uncle, what was atterwards called " Mount John- 
son" (now Johnstown,) about midway between Schenec- 
tady and the carrying place (now Rome) the then termi- 
nas of boat navigation on the Mohawk river. Here, he 
of course became extensively acquainted with the In- 
dians. He studied their character, and acquired their 
language. He first became known to them as a ti'ader ; 
he estabUshed a trading house at Johnstown, where he 
kept a large depot, of Indian goods, which he imported 
from England. He dispatched traders in all directions 
to the Indian settlements, to buy furs, and to induce the 
Indians to come to Mount Johnson to trade. In this he 
was very successful. Being a young man of good educa- 
tion and superior talents, by a course of sagacious, wise 
measures, be gradually became very popular, both with 
the Indians, and whites. His house soon became the re- 
sort of all classes, particularly of tlie Six Nations, and he 
ultimately obtained a greater influence over them, it is 
said, than was ever attained by any white man. 

"His constitution (says Mr. Campbell) was unusually 
firm, his mind hardy, coarae, and vigorous, unsuscepti- 
ble of those delicate feelings, by which minds of a softer 
mould are in a great measure governed, destitute of those 
refined attachments, which are derived from a correspon- 
dence with elegant society, and unconfined by those mor- 
al restraints which bridle men of tender consciences, he 
here saw the path open to wealth, and distinction, he de. 
■termined to make the most of his opportunity. He oc- 
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cupied the house he built at Johnstown ; he also built a 
house upon the bank of the river, but that was occupied 
bv his son, John. A daughter of his, married Col. Guy 
Johnson, a nephew, and another Col. Claus. Joseph 
Brant, the celebrated Mohawk chief, of whom we shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter, was sent to the "Moors 
Charity School," at Lebanon, Connecticut, established by 
the Rev. Doet. "Wheelock, with eereral other Indian boys, 
where they received an English education at Col. John- 
son's expense. 

Brant, was a particular favorite, and was employed by 
Co). Johnson in the public business, after he returned 
from school, particularly in that relating to the Indians. 
After the death of Lady Johiison, who was of Dutch or 
German descent, a sister of Brant was received into the 
family of Col. Johnson, and was treated with the respect, 
and occupied the position of a wite, without the legal pre- 
liminaries necessary to constitute that relation.* 

The encroachments of the French, both upon the trade 
and territory, of the English, had now become such, as to 
attract the attention of all the colonies ; and one object 
of the " plan of union," was to unite the force of all the 
colonies, to resist it. Col. Johnson had received the ap- 
pointment of Colonel of the warriors of the Six Nations, 
in 1745. The following extract of a reply of the Indians 
to a speech made to them by the Governor of Ne^ York, 
shows the estimate in which Col. Johnson was held : 

"Bkothee:— As to jour desiring us to bsten to our 
good friend, Col. Johnson, we are very much obliged to 
you for it, and in answer thereto must tell you, that for 

'It JB eaid lie was married to Molly Brant, asliort time before his death, 
accordiDg to tie ritea of the ProtestaQt Episcopal Church, in order to le- 
gitimatize hia children by her. 
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these twelve months past, and better, wo have minded 
nor listened to nobody else, neither do we intend it ; and 
Brother, you may depend upon it, that whatever news we 
have among ws, shall be immediately brought to him ; 
and in return, we expect you to do the same that you 
have done this year past, and then the world shall be 
convinced that we are one body, and inseparable." 

The capture of the posts occupied by the French, upon 
tenitory claimed by the English, was among the first 
things proposed by Gen, Braddock. And the assistance 
of the S'lK Nations, and their allies, being considered of 
the highest importance, Col. Johnson was recommended 
as " a proper person to command, in chief, the said ser- 
vice.^' He received accordingly, a commission as Major 
General, and immediately entered upon the organization 
of a force, to attack Crown Point ; and to engage the 
warriors of the Sis Nations, in the enterprise, and as a 
necessary preliminary to provide for their security, by 
promising them forts, or castles, in their several towns, 
or territor>'. Col. Johnson set upon the performance of 
the responsible duties devolving upon him in his new ap- 
pointment with great vigor, in which he was seconded 
by the Governors of all the different colonies, and also by 
Gen. Braddock, who was then in Virginia. He was re- 
appointed sole superintendent of the Six Nations, an office 
he had resigned sometime previous. 

In August, 1755, with a force of about two thousand 
eight hundred men of all arms, he commenced his march 
for Crown Point, and arrived at the "great carrying 
place" on the 14th. There was already some dissatisfac- 
tion exhibited by some of the provincial troops, requiring 
great care, and discretion, on the part of the General ini 
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command, who of course was a stranger to most of them. 
A general council of war was held at this place, attended 
by all the principal officers, at which Gen. Johnson eiili- 
mitted some questions as to the disposition of the forces, 
particularly in regard to the reserves, which had been 
promised, and provided, by several of the colonies, in 
addition to the force then present. The decision was, 
that these reserves, should be sent to join the army, with 
all possible dispatch. A little acquaintance with their 
chief, seemed to inspire the men with new confidence, 
and the army having received some reinforcements of 
warriors from the Six Nations, proceeded on to lake St. 
Sacrament, which he named " lake George, in honor of 
his Majesty, the King." His effective force, was now in- 
creased to over three thousand men. He proceeded to 
erect a fortification at ihis place, " where no house was 
ever built, or a rod of land cleared." Before this work 
was completed, some Indian scouts brouglit intelligence 
of the advance of a large party of French, upon the camp 
^they had left at the great carrying place. About two 
hundred and fifty Kew Hampshire troops, had been left 
at tliis place, and five companies of a New York regi- 
ment. On receiving this intelligence, Gen. Johnson sent 
■off an express, with orders to Col. Blanehard in com- 
mand, to withdraw all the troops within the fortifications 
there, and defend themselves as best they could, until re- 
lieved by reinforcements, which he would send.. One 
thousand men, under command of Col. "Williams, of one 
■of the Boston regiments, with about two hundred Indians, 
were detached lor the relief of Col. Blanchard. Before 
this detachment had reached the point of its destination, 
it was met by an overwheiming force, and after a brave 
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resistance, in which they suffered heavy loss, and were 
near being surrounded, they were compelled to retreat. 
Another party of abont three hundred, were detached 
from the fort, to cover their retreat, the whole falling 
hack, under cover of a breast work of trees, which had 
been erected around the fort. The French advanced in 
regular order, along the road, opened by the English, di- 
rectly upon the centre of the works, and halted, at the 
distance of about one hundred and fifty yards ; their regu- 
lars in the centre, their Indians and Canadian militia, on 
each flank. The French commenced the attack, by their 
regulars, firing by platoons, without doing mucli execu- 
tion, being at too great a distance. During all this time 
not a gun had been fired by the English, witliin the forti- 
fication, but their artillery, with which they were well 
supplied, had been placed in the most advantageous po- 
sition ibr defense, under the direction of Capt. Eyre, and 
opened witli tremendous effect. Although the French 
regulars stood tlieir ground manfully, but the battle be- 
coming general, the fire trom the artillery of the English, 
served with grape and caunister, and of the infantry, 
protected by the breastwork of trees, became too hot for 
them, and they were thi'own into disorder, but soon ral- 
lied, and moved to the right, of the fortification, where 
the assault was maintained for more tlian an hour, with 
great resolution. This attack failing, and the lire from 
the English artillery being kept up, with deadly efiect, 
the fire of the French grew weaker, which being percei- 
ved by the English, the Indians leaped over the breast- 
work, and rushed upon the flying columns of the French, 
killing and capturing great numbers, turning what wa8 
already a defeat, into a perfect rout. 
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Among the wounded and prisoners, was the EaroK 
Dieskeau, the aged Trench Gteiieral, commanding the ex- 
pedition, lately arrived from France. lie was brought 
into the tent of Gen, Johnson, and treated with all the 
consideration and care, that bis high position, and unfor- 
tunate condition required ; being shot through the legs, 
and both his hips. In his own brief report of the battle, 
he says : " 1 know not at present my fate. From Mr. de 
Johnson, the General of the English army, I am receiving 
all the attention possible to be expected from a brave 
man, full of honor, and feeling," His wounds were con- 
sidered mortal, but he recovered, but never regained his 
lost reputation. 

Gen. Johnson received a severe wound from a musket 
ball, lodged in his thigh, which was never extracted. For 
his valuable services rendered the English cause, and his 
good conduct on this occasion, he was created a Earonet, 
by the King, and the House of Commons voted him a 
gratuity of five thousand pounds sterling, besides his sal- 
ary as general superintendent of Indian aftairs. Baroa 
Dieskeau attributed his defeat to the refusal of his Cana- 
da Iroquois to fight their brethren, in his report to his 
govern in ent. 

The Indians suffered severely on this occasion, partic- 
ulai'ly the two hundred that accompanied Col. Williams 
in the morning to relieve the camp at the " great carry- 
ing place ;" several of their principal sachems were 
killed ; among them the celebrated Mohawk chief, Hen- 
drick. ilounted on one of Col. Johnson's horses, he led 
the assault by the Indians, himself firing the first shot. 
His horse was killed under him. Hendrick becoming en- 
tangled, being unwieldy, and somewhat disabled by age, 
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could not extricate himself, to escape, and was tilled by 
a bayonet. 

They were indulged in their own mode of warfare, so 
far as to permit them to take the scalps of the slain ene- 
my. In his ofttcial report of this battle, Gen. Johnson 
says " old Hendrick, the great Mohawk sachem, we fear 
is killed." We have the following notice of this celebra- 
ted chief, in a note to the appendix of the annals of Tryon 
county : 

" Old King Hendrick, (or as be was sometimes called, 
the great Hendrick,) lived in the town of Minden, in Her- 
kimer county, and near the upper Jlohawt caetle. The 
Bite of his honse, says Dr. Dwight, is a handsome eJevar 
tion, commanding a considerable prospect of the neigh- 
boring country. It will be sufficient to observe here, 
that for capacity, bravery, vigor of mind, and immovable 
integrity, united, he excelled all the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the United States, of whom any knowledge has 
come down to the present time. A gentleman of very re- 
spectable character, who was present at a council held 
with the Six Nations by tiic Governor of New York, and 
several agents of distinction from New England, informed 
me, that bis figure, and countenance, were singularly 
impressive, and commanding. That his eloquence, was of 
the same superior character, and that he appeared as if 
born to control other men, and possessed an air of majes- 
ty unrivaled within his knowledge." 

"In all the wars with the Fj-encb, he led fortli his Mo- 
hawk warriors, and fonght side by side with Sir William 
Johnson. Through all the intrigues of the French, he re- 
mained laithful to his alliance. 

"He was also highly esteemedhy the white inhabitants. 
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During some of the negotiations with the Indians of 
Pennsylvania, and the inhabitants of thatjstate, Hendrick 
was present at Philadelphia. His likeness was taken, 
and a wax figure afterward made, which was a very good 
imitation. After the death of Hendrick, an old friend, a 
white man, visited Philadelphia, and among otherthings, 
was shown tliis wax figure. It occupied a niche, and 
was not observed by him, until he had approached witliin 
a few feet. The friendship of former days, came fresh over 
his memory, and forgetting for the moment, Hendrick's 
death, he rushed forward and clasped in his arms the 
frail icy image of the old chieftain." 

The following anecdote is related as a well authentica- 
ted fact : 

"Hendrick was at the house of Sir WilUam Johnson, 
when he received two or three suits of rich military 
clothes. The old King a short time afterwards came to 
Sir "WilUam and said, 'I dream. Well, what did you 
dream ? 1 dream you give me one suit of clotlies. Well, 
I suppose you must have it,' and accordingly he gave 
him one. Some time after. Sir William met Hendrick, 
and said ' I dreamed last night. Did you ? What you 
dream ? I dreamed yon gave ine a tract of land,' descri- 
bing it. After a pause, ' I suppose you must have it, but 
and he raised his finger significantly, youmust not dream 
again,' " 

This tract of land, extended from the east to the west 
of Canada Creek, in the now county of Herkimer, and 
was about twelve miles square. The title was afterward 
confirmed by the King of England, and it was justly call- 
ed the "royal grant.'"* 
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Althongh the capture of Crown Point was not the im- 
mediate result of the expedition under Gen. Johnson, 
yet the defeat of Baron Dieekeaii, ultimately produced its 
evacuation by the French, and although the result of the 
campaign was not entirely satisfactory to the Colonists, 
yet the goverment at home looked upon it, not only as 
in the highest degree creditable to the good judgment, 
skill, and bravery, of Gen. Johnson and his army, but as 
greatly beneScial to the interest of the King. The fol- 
lowing complimentary letter was addressed to him, by 
his majesty's order : 

Hov. 11th, 1755. 
" Sir : — Tour printed circular, containing an account 
of the success of his majesty's arms, in the action near 
lake George, on the 8tli of September, and of the gallant 
behavior of the troops under your command, has been 
laid before the King ; and 1 have his majesty's command 
to take this early opportunity, of expressing to you the 
sense his majesty has, of the great and eminent service, 
you have performed, in the defense of bis just rights, and 
in your country's cause. The prudent spirit, and resolu- 
tion, which do so great honor to your conduct, on this im- 
portant occasion, raeete his majesty's highest approbation, 
and the King is pleased to order, that you do signify to 
the officers, and private men, who have so eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves, that their resolute, and undaunted 
behavior, has given his majesty the greatest satisfaction. 
The prudent judgment and precaution, which yon showed 
in Bending to the New England governments, before the 
action, for reinforcements, must likewise have its share 
of praise, which is so justly due, to your whole conduct^ 
The alacrity, and dispatch, with which the reinforcements 
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were raised, is greatly to be commended, and there is 
reason to tope, tiiat this will enable you to pursue the 
advantages you have already gained. 

The colonies which have so readily and vigorously ex- 
erted themselves on tliis great occasion, will always find 
favor and protection, from his majesty. 

And, I have particular satisfaction, of Iiaviug it in 
charge, to acc[uaint you, that the King has been gracious- 
ly pleased to confer upon you, as a distinguishing mark 
■of his royal favor, and approbation of your conduct, the 
dignity of a Baron of Great Britain, and the Patent will 
be transmitted to joii, by the first convenient opportuni- 
ty," Sir, etc, 

T. ROBINSON, 

It is not likely that few, if any of the warriors of the 
Six Nations, except the Mohawks, were present, or partic- 
ipated in the engagement at lake George. The Mohawks 
the day after the battle, took formal leave of the General, 
and returned home ; alleging, as a reason, that they had 
sustained a great loss in the death ot a large number of 
their principal sachems, and as was their cnstora, they 
wished to return home, to condole with their people for 
the loss. 

They also expressed fears, that during their absence, 
their own homes were exposed to be attacked, and de- 
stroyed, by the enemy, and none to defend tlicir wives 
and children, but their old feeble men. 

Early in 1758, the French organized an expedition 
against Oswego, with a view to reduce the fort built there 
by the English. The expedition was under the command 
of the Mai-q^uis de Montcalm, and consisted of abontthrec 
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thousand men. He invested the place on the 11th of 
August, and after a brief seige, captured the fort on the 
14th, taking most of tlie garrison prieoners of war, among 
whom (says the French account) were one hundred and 
twenty women. The Enghah fleet of six vessels was also 
captured, with but little fighting, either on land, or water. 
The French found a large quantity of military stores and 
provisions, which were destroyed, and did not restrain 
their savage allies, ti-om many cruel acts of barbarity. 
Ool. Mercer, who commanded the English forces, was 
killed early in the engagement, the command devolved 
on Lieut. Col. Littlehales, who got little credit, for either 
courage, or military skill. 

It does not appear that any of the Six Nations engaged 
in the defense of Oswego. The French did not expect 
their assistance, hut expected them to remain neuti-al, 
which expectation seems to have been realized. This 
apathy on the part of the Six Nations, may be attribated 
at least in part, to the influence of M. de Jonciare, who 
visited the Senecas, and in succession, all the other Five 
Nations, prior to the attack of the French upon Oswego. 
He was accompanied by Mons. Longueville. 

Mona. Durant who met them at the mouth of the 
Choueguan (Oswego) river, on their return, asked Jon- 
ciare what be had accomplished in their journey. He 
replied : " I have beat the bush ; Mons. Longueville will 
take the birds ; our voyage will do him honoratthe court 
of France." 
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When all tlic circumstances are taken into considera- 
tion, it is not Biii'prising that the Six Nations, particularly 
the Senecas, were at a great loss how to act. The ■want 
of harmonious action in the English colonial government, 
which had characterized ite proceedings for many years, 
to the almost entire neglect ot' their relations with the Six 
Nations ; the land grants in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
by which tliey claimed they had been defranded of their 
imnting grounds by the English, and the unresti-ained 
rapacity of the English traders, by which the price of 
goods sold to the Indians, had been gi'eatly increased; 
while that of heaver had been greatly diminished, while 
their morals had been; greatly coiTupted, by the unre- 
strained introduction of ram among them ; while on the 
other hand, the French had made the most of their op- 
portunity, by sending their emissaries among them, par- 
ticularly the Senecas, furnishing them with goods at all 
their trading posts, extending from Quebec to Slachinaw 
in the northwest, through the lakes to the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. Through the influence of these missiona- 
ries, and agents, who in many cases became closely allied 
to the Indians, adopting their mode of life, frequent em- 
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e or visits of large delegations of their leading men, 
were made to the Governor of Canada at Montreal, re- 
ceiving mai"ked attention, and loaded with valuable pres- 
ents, affording opportunities through interpreters, for a 
free interchange of views and feelings, and in every way 
cementing a stronger alliance every year. There was an- 
other respect, in which the policy of the French, seiTed 
to give them an advantage over the English. In all their 
negotiations with them, they never proposed to buy their 
lands. 

This circumstance was used with great power, and suc- 
cess, by the agents of tlie French ; and was indeed, in 
striking contrast, with the policy and practice of the Eng- 
lish. And altliongh the Indians had the same irrepressi- 
ble thirst for the brandy of the French, that tliey had for 
the rum of the English, it should be recorded to the credit 
of the Frencli missionaries, that they uniformly, and often 
successfully, resisted the inti'odnction and nse, of spirit- 
ous liquors among the Indians. Sir William Johnson, in 
his communications with the English government, often 
refers to these two evils, as the greatest obstacles in the 
way of obtaining influence, or control, over the Indians, . 
and urges that the Ohio and Pennsylvania land grants 
and patents, be abrogated, and tlie sale of spiritous li- 
quors restrained by law. Col, Johnson, in one of liis 
communications to the goverament, says : " The Indians 
ought to be redressed, or satisfied, in all their reasonable 
and well founded complaints, of enormous, and unrighte- 
ously obtained patents for lands. '-•' * * Missionaries 
of approved character, abilities and zeal, with due en- 
couragement, would be of unspeakable advantage, to pro- 
mote our inter«sts amongst them ; and subvert the French^ 
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whose indastr}- in tiiis article, has beeu of infinite service 
to them." 

The loss of Oswego, and other disasters wliich imme- 
diately followed, darkened the prospects of the English 
cause, and discouraged all efforts at conciliating the In- 
dians to the Englieh interest. The tardiness of the Eng- 
lish, in performing what they had promised, created dis- 
trust in the minds of the Indians, of their ability to resist, 
much less to expel, the French, from the territory claimed 
by the English. Sir William Johnson was however, in- 
defatigable in his effoi-ts, and held frequent consultations 
with the Six Nations. The feelings of the Senecas at 
this time, may be better understood by the following ex- 
tract of a speech, delivered at one of these councils in 
1756, by Skanonyade, or the half king of the Senecas. 
" Wo were told (said he,) last year, that large canoes 
were to be built to keep provisions from being carried to 
supply the French at Niagara. We see the vessels have 
been bitilt a long time, and yet we see provisions, &c., 
daily come to Niagara, without any more interruption, 
than when you had no canoes-" At another council the 
same year, Kagswoughtaneyonde, a great sachem and 
warrior, of the Senecas, alias Beit, stood up and addressed 
himself to the whole body of Indians, in the following 
speech ; 

" Brethren heeh tkesknt : I have seriously considered 
all that our brother Warraghiyagey (Sir William John- 
son,) said to us two days ago, and for my part, I am clear 
in it, that what he proposes is right, whereupon I am de- 
termined to comply with it, and shall as soon as I get 
home, let all my nation know what our brother said, and 
•?ny opinion and resolution, in which if they should differ 
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with me, I ain determined to leave the coimtry, and live 
with my brothers, the English." 

In November, 1757, a descent waa^made by a party of 
French and Indians, upon tlie settlement at German 
Flatte, on the Mohawk river, entirely destroying the set- 
tlement, taking about one hundred and fifty men, women 
and children prisoners, destroying a large amount of 
stock, and other valuable property, besides carrying away 
a considerable amount of plunder. In regard to this af- 
fair, much complaint was made of the conduct of some of 
the Oneida nation, living in the vicinity. That although 
they were apprised of the approach of the French, they 
gave no information to the inhabitants, in time to enable 
them to escape, and tiiat some of the Oneidas, aided the 
French, in ,their murderous enterprise. This however, 
was denied by Canaghquieson, the chief Oneida sachem, 
who said : 

"Beotheb: (addressing Mr. Croghan,) I can't help 
telling you, that we are very raucli surprised, to hear that 
our brethren the English, suspect and charge us, with not 
giving them timely notice of the designs of the French ; 
as it is well known that we have not neglected to give 
them every piece of intelligence that came to our knowl- 
edge. Brother, about fifteen days before the affair hap- 
pened, we sent the Germans word, that some Swegatchie 
(Oswegachie,) Indians told us, the French were deter- 
mined to destroy the German Flatts, and desired them 
to be on their guard. About six days after that, we had 
a further account from Swegatcliie, that the French were 
preparing to march. I came down to the German l^tts, 
and in a meeting with the Germans, told them what we 
had heard, and desired them to collect themselves in a 
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body at their fort, and eecure their women, children and 
effects, and make the best defense they coiild ; and told 
them at the same time, to write to brother Wan-aghiya- 
gey, (Sir William Johneon,) but they paid not the least 
regard to what I told them, and laughed ^t me, slapping 
their hands on their buttocks, saying, they did not value 
the enemy. Upon which, I returned home, and sent one 
of our people to the lake, (meaning the Oneida lake,) to 
find out whether the enemy were coming or not. After 
lie bad staid there two days, the enemy arrived at the 
carrying place, and sent word to the castle at the lalte, 
that they were there, and told them what they were going 
to do; but charged them not to let us at the upper castle 
know anything of their design. As soon as the man Bent 
there, heard this, he came on to us with the account that 
night, and as soon as we received it, we sent a belt of 
wampum to eonfinn the truth thereof, to the Flatts, which 
came here the day before tlie enemy made their attack. 
Bat the people w(juld not give credit to the account, even 
then. This is the truth, and those Germans here present- 
know it to be so. The aforesaid Germans, did acknowl- 
edge it to be so, and tliat they heard such intelligence." 

It was during this year, 1756, that Sir William John- 
son, by direction of the English colonial government, had 
erected forts, or castles, in all the principal towns of the 
Six Nations. The following are extracts from the John- 
son manuscripts, records some interesting particulars : 

" Kendaruntie, the great Seneca warrior, witli eight 
more men of his nation, came down to guard the men 
hithji', whom Sir William Johnson had sent up to build 
their fort." It is also stated under the same date, that 
six Seneca wamors, wlio came down with one Abeel, an 
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Albany trader, to help him down witli a parcel of skins, 
which he tVauduiently got, in the Senecas country, told 
Col. Johnson that they were ill treated by Capt. Will- 
lianis, at the carrying place, &c. At 8 o'clock Sir Wil- 
liam had a meeting with the Senecas, who came down 
with John Abeel'a ekiiis." This is the first mention 
made, of the father of the celebrated chief " Abeel'" alias 
" O'Bail," alias "Cornplanter," who subsequently figured 
so largely in the aifaire of the Six Nations, particularly 
of the Senecas. Under date of June, 1757, we have a 
list of the following delegates of the Senecas, to visit Sir 
William Johnson : 

Seheoas Old Castle — Tageghsady, Tawistawis, Sa- 
chems. 

Cescsio Castle — Karonghyanaghqui, Ilayadondy, a 
head warrior, and forty others. 
Tudynscung, a Seneca chief. 

A series of continual disasters resulting trom folly, and 
mismanagement, rather than from want of means and 
military strength, alarmed the British nation, and the 
King found it necessary to change his counsels. The cele- 
brated William Pitt was placed at the head of the new 
ministry, and a large appropriation of men, and means, 
was made, for three separate expeditions against the 
French, in America, who liad possession of a line of posts 
extending from Quebec to New Orleans. One of these 
expeditions was against Niagara, which had remained 
quietly in pcssessjion of the French. Early in 1759, Sir 
William Johnson, in an official commnnication to his 
government says : " The Six Nations in general, and the 
Ohenocio (Genesaee,) Indians in particular, (who are a 
brave, and powerful tribe of the Seneca nation, and live 
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near Niagara,) are, as your Lordships will see, by the 
proceedings I now send you, very desirous of driving the 
French from Niagara; and equally pressing that we 
should undertake it. * » » « if an attempt 
upon Niagara, thronghlake Ontario, should be made a 
part of the plan of operations for this year, I am persua- 
ded I could join Hia Majesty's troops that way, with the 
main body of the warriors of the Five Nations, together 
with others of their allies and dependents." 

The expedition against Niagara was organized under 
the command of Gen, Prideaux, consisting of little over 
two thousand men, and left Oswego for Niagara, on the 
Ist of September, 1759. It was joined by Sir William 
Johnson with about six hundred warriore of the Five Na- 
tions, and this number was increased to one thousand, 
when the expedition arrived at Niagara, in the vicinity 
oftheibrt. Gen. Prideaux immediately commenced a 
a seige. Early in the progress of it, he was killed by the 
premature discharge of one of his own guns (acohorn.\ 
The command devolved on Sir William Johnson. The 
Beige was conducted upon strictly scientific principles, by 
regular approaches.^ During these operations the Indian 
scouts brought information, of the approach of a body of 
French and Indians, from the west, to reinforce, or relieve 
the beseiged Ibrtress. A force was immediately detached 
to intercept their advance. A considerable portion ot 
this force, consisted of Indians, the friends, or allies of the 
Five Nations. A parley between the Indians was held. 
The western Indians declared they did not come to fight 
their brothers, the Five Nations, but the English. The 
result was, they separated themselves, and joined their 
brethren. The French were attacked, defeated, and all 
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killed, wounded, taken prisoners, or put to flight. Upon 
learning the fate of his reinforcements, the French Com- 
mandant siiiTcndered the fort and all his forces prisoners 
of war. 

On this occasion u tragical event occurred. Cadet 
Monconrfcof the Colonials, had formed an attachment 
with an Indian, to whom he became bound in friendship 
This Indian, who belonged to the English army, seeing 
his fi'iend a prisoner, expressed a great deal of sorrow at 
his situation, and eaid to him : " Brother, I am in des- 
pair at seeing yon dead, but take heart, I'll prevent their 
torturing you," and killed hiui with a blow of his toma- 
hawk ; thinking thereby, to save him from the tortures to 
which prisoners among themselves are subjected. 

The capture ol' Niagara which had long been, and still 
was, considered the key to tiie " Senecas country," al- 
though it gave tlie English possession of the fort, and con- 
sequently of the " carrying place," it did not immediate- 
ly transfer the allegiance of the Senecas from the French 
to the English, The Jonciares, father and sons, wiio were 
thoroughly in the interests of the French, bad for nearly 
fifty years, exerted that inflnence, not in vain ; and it was 
soon discovered by the English, that they not only had an 
enemy in the Senecas, but that their influence with the 
other nations of the confederacy and their allies, the Del- 
awares, the Shawnees, &c., was working secret mischief, 
and soon culminated in open hostility, on the part of some 
of these tribes, residing upon the southern and south-wes- 
tern border of what was admitted to be the territory of 
the Six Nations. The causes of the difficulties, so tar as 
they appeared on the sm-face, seemed to be in relation to 
their lands. This had been a subject of complaint on the 
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part of the Indians, for many years ; but instead of ob- 
taining any redress, or satisfaction, they had been put off 
with the promise, that their complaints had to be referred 
to their great father over the water, which required time, 
and indeed the whole (juestion became so complicated, 
by tlie interference of parties interested, that the true 
merits of the case could not be understood, by the gov- 
ernment at home. The controversy involved the Govern- 
or of several of the colonies, particularly the "Proprie- 
taries of Pennsylvania." Dr. Franklin, as the accredited 
agent of the government of Pennsylvania, and the "prop - 
rietaries" as they were called, addressed a memorial to 
the King, setting forth the grounds of these complaints, 
and difficulties, asking for his interposition, and as stated 
in the memorial " to take the premises into your royal 
consideration, and do therein, as to your Majesty in your 
great wisdom, shall see meet." 

This petition with a vast amount of correspondence up- 
on the subject, was referred to " his Majesty's privy 
council for plantation affairs," who made an elaborate re- 
port thereon. The complaint of the Indians was that in 
some cases, the purchases had been made of parties not 
authorized to sell. In other cases, large tracts had been 
taken up, and surveyed, when but a small tract was sold, 
and conveyed by deed. The report of the council which 
evinced a desire to protect the Indians, and procure for 
them justice, admit that the troubles are mainlj' owingto 
the neglect of the government, to define the boundaries 
■of their own territory, and to assA't the jurisdiction, which 
the treaty of Utrecht clearly awarded to tjie English gov- 
ernment, in lYOl. During this long period of neglect, 
parties in nearly all the colonies, bad instituted independ- 
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ftiit negotiations with the Indians for tlie pnrehasu of large 
tracts of land, or ratlier to extinguish the Indian title to 
them. Not knowing, or i-egarding, the nature of the re- 
lations subsisting between the Crown and the Five Na- 
tions, in respect to these lands, wliicli were called their 
'■ hunting grounds," which the Five Nations had ceded to 
the Crown, to be held for the benefit of those nations, and 
their posterity. 

Although Sir "William Johnson had exei-ted himself 
witli great diligence and address to the settlement of 
these difficulties, lie found bis efforts frequently embar- 
rassed, and sometimes thwarted, by the interference of 
V'onflicting interests, influences, and e^en authority. In 
1760, in a communication to the Commiasionei's of the 
Board of Trade, he makes this a subject of complaint. 
■'If (says be,) the Indians are admitted to be under a 
complicate or multifarious influence, or management, es- 
pecially at this time, it must make any' application to 
them uncertain, the service liable to many inconveniences 
and render the Indians more difficult to treat with, while 
the power of acting, seems to be divided, and the plan oi 
directing them, not mutually concerted by me, and those 
who affect and assume to be supernecessary." 

In a letter of a later date than the above, alluding to 
iiis trouble in conciliating the Indians, during this period, 
he says : 

" It is not easy tor me to describe the ^'ariety of busi- 
ness, and trouble, in which I have been involved, since 
the commencement of the Indian war. But I have the 
satisfaction to find, that my labors have secured these 
frontiers, and communications, as well as preserved the 
iidelity, of five out of tiie Six Nations, with those of Cau- 
10 
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ada, and many othei-s." Ho undoubtedly alludes to the 
Senecas as the one of the Six Nations, which at this time 
1763, he considered as in hostility, against the English, 
notwithstanding peace had been declared between Eng- 
land and France. 

It was at this period 1763, that Pontiae, the great Ot- 
toway chief, attempted to unite the western Indians, 
against the English, and to dispoesees them of the country 
about the lakes, recently contjuered from the French, and 
it is said that he exerted a wider influence than any other 
man was ever able to do among these nations. The bos 
tility to the English was undonbtedly excited by the 
French, who still held possession of Loui8iana,'andallthe 
entire valiey of the Mississippi, with the streams tributa- 
ry to that river. The Senecas had at tliis time settled 
some small villages on the head waters of the Belle river 
(Ohio,) and considering tlie influences brought to bear up- 
on them, through the untiring zeal and activity, of the 
Jonciai-es, father and two sons, for more than fifty yeai-s 
it is not surprising that they should have been brought to 
syinpathize with this great movement of Pontiae. This 
feeling exhibited itself in an open attack upon the Eng- 
lish at the carrying place upon the Niagara river. 

Before thesurrender of fort Niagara to the English Cha- 
bert Joneiare Jr. (his father being dead) was in command 
of the carrying place around tlie Falls of Niagara. This 
profitable privilege had been granted him, by the French, 
as a reward for his services, and had been assented to by 
the Senecas, who shared in the profits, as they considered 
him one of their children, his mother being a Seneca wo- 
man. Joneiare had a considerable amount of property 
invested in this business, which of course was destroyed 
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by the overtlirow of the French ; Jouciare himself being 
taken prisoner, together with liia brother Clauzonne Jon- 
ciare, at the surrender of the fort 

The carrying place of course eame into the possession 
of the English, and was put in charge of one John Stead- 
man, an Englishman. This greatly exasperated the 
Senecae. They considered the carrying place as their 
own ; it had long been in possession of one of their chil- 
dren. Tlie feelings of the Seneeas, in respect to this sub- 
ject, as well as many others, which had alienated them 
from the English, were well understood by Sir William 
Johnson, and the train of wagons from the landing (Lew- 
ieton) to little Niagara (Schiosser,) was always furnished 
with a guard of soldiers. As this was the only practica- 
ble route from east to west, at that time, for the English, 
this and other carrj'ing places were of the utmost impor- 
tance to them, as they had been to the Erench. 

The necessity of famishing tlie different western posts 
at Detroit, Mackinac, etc., which had been surrendered 
by the French, made the safety of these carrying places, 
of great importance to the English, and no pains were 
spared, not only to secure safety to these supplies, but 
to insure dispatch in their transit, over this long line of 
communication. The teams were composed chiefly of 
oxen : each team having one driver, the master, or over- 
seer, accompanying the train on horseback. The train 
on this occasion, must have been large, as it appears that 
with one officer, and twenty-four soldiers, the party con- 
sisted of ninety-six persons. In their progress up the 
river, the train, with its escort, had arrived opposite 
what is called the "devil's hole," when owing to the 
shape of the ground, the road ran near the edge of the 
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precipice. Ifc was at this point the Indians formed an 
ambnsli, entirely out of view of their unsuspecting vic- 
tims, who, as they appi-oached tliis narrow defile, were 
lired upou by their concealed foe ; nearly all were killed 
or wounded, at the first fire ; the Indians rose from their 
concealment, with a tremendous yell, rtished upon their 
helpless victims, and the tomahawk and scalping knife 
soon finished the bloody work. The following account is 
from the manuscripts of Sir William Johnson, under date, 
of September, 1763 : 

" I have this moment received an express, informing 
me that an oificer and twenty-four men who were escort- 
ing several wagons and ox-teams, over the carrying place 
at Niagara, had been attacked and entirely defeated, to- 
gether with two companies of Col. Wilmot's Regiment, 
who marched to sustain them ; our loss on this occasion, 
consists of Lients. Campbell, Frazer, and Koscoe, of tlie 
Begulai-s, Capt. Johnson and Lieat. Dayton, of the Pro- 
vincials, and sixty privates, killed, with about eight or 
nine wounded. 

"The enemy who are supposed to be Senecas, of C!ie- 
nussio, scalped all the dead, took all their clothes, arms 
and amunition, and threw several of their bodies down a 
pr cipice. 

" I am greatly apprehensive of the fate of the Detroit, 
they being in mucli want I fear, at the garrison ; and as all 
our cattle etc., which were at Niagara, are either killed 
or taken, it will be impossible to get any necessaries 
transported over the carrying place tor the remainder of 
the season. I shall immediately send belts to all the 
friendly nations, and use every eifectual measure for pre- 
venting the destniction of our settlements from the enenij- 
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Tlie subjoined account of this transaction, was related 
to Mr. Maud, an English gentleman, who visited the falls 
in 1800, by the son of John Steadman named below : 

" The portage or carrying place which is now from 
Qiieenstown to Chippewa, was previous to 1792 from a 
place opposite QaeenstowQ (Lewistoii) to Fort Scblosser. 
!ii 17G0 John Steadman was master. In 1763 the Indians 
attacked the train of wagons and its gaurd, consisting in 
soldiers and wagoners of ninety-six persons. Of these, 
!iinety-two were killed on the spot, three jumped down 
the precipice over-hanging the river, and John Steadman 
putting spurs to his horse, galloped to Fort Schlosser. 
The three who jumped down tbe precipice, {considered 
by them as certain death, which they preferred to the 
tomahawk of the Indians,) were preserved by shrubs and 
brushwood breaking their fall. One was a drummer, 
whose drum falling into the river, gave the first news of 
this defeat, at Niagara. 

"Peace being concluded with the Indians a few months 
after this massacre, they, of their own free will, gave a 
grant to John Steadman of all the land he galloped over 
in his flight. This tract so granted, begins at " bloody 
bridge" the scene of action, and terminates at Fort Schlos- 
ser, Its extent in depth from the river is such as to make 
the whole amount to about four thousand nine hundred 
acres. The reason they gave this grant was, they con- 
sidered his escape, as miraculous, and that this gift was 
an atonement to him, and the Great Spirit, who protected 
him, for their guilt in having attempted to kUl him. 
Many of the Indians assured him that tbev .had deliber- 
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!ite and fair shots at him, and that had he been a deer, Jie 
conld not have escaped their rifles." 

The Steadniaii family with slight exceptions, kept po&- 
session of the farm at Fort Schlosser and {probably tht 
carrying place, many years ; aided by influential friends, 
application was made to the Legislature of the State of 
New York, after the Eevolution, for a confirmation of the 
Indian gi-ant, to at least, what Steadman had enclosed, 
and improved, being abont fifteen hundred acres ; hut 
hke a multitude of similar claims in other parts of the 
State, the Legislature refused to recognize them, and who 
ever will take the trouble to examine the record of Legisla- 
tive proceedings, will find frequent mention made of the 
Steadman farm upon the Niagara river. 

The carrying place ronnd the falls was originally upon 
the Canada or west side of the river, but it had been 
changed to the eastern or American side, the distance be- 
ing found to he much shorter, upon the American side- 
We at this period have very little idea of the amount of 
transportation over this carrying place. It is probable 
that the train attacked and plundwed by the Senecas, in 
1763, consisted of from forty to fifty teams. In 1800 Mr. 
Maud, from whose journal we have already quoted, in 
passing down on the Canada side in August of that year, 
says : 

" There is a portage at this place, which employs nu- 
merous teams, chiefly of oxen, each cart (wagon) being 
drawn by two yoke of oxen or two horses. I passed great 
numbers on the road taking up bales and boxes, and 
bringing down packs of peltries. Fourteen teams ivere 
at the wharf waiting to be loaded." * * " On the oppo- 
site side of the river to Queeostown, the government of 
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'he United States design to establish a landing, or rather 
renew the old portage to Fort Sclilosser." * * 

" Another scheme of the Anglo-Americans is to do 
away with the necessity of a porfage, by substituting a 
canal in its place ; this object, can be best explained by a 
(quotation from Capt "Williamson's acconntof the Genesee. 

"The fall was found to bo three hundred and twenty 
leet from Steadman's Landing (Fort Schlosser) above the 
falls, to Queenstown Landing below. The distance to be 
cut for the proposed canal, did not exceed four miles, 
nearly three of which is on a level with the navigable 
part of the river, above the falls." 
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Ill April 17ti'-t 11 treaty of peace ^vas concluded, by tih 
William Johnson with the Seneeas at Jolinson's Hail: ir 
which they agi-ee to stop all hostilities againetthe Eng- 
lish, give lip all prisoners, deserters, and negi'oes among 
them, cede the carrying place On the Niagara, inchiding 
all the land fi-oni about four miles below Fort "Niagara, to 
the creek above Fort Schlosser, or little Niagara, on both 
sides of the river, being about fourteen miles long, and 
tour miles wide, and agree nevei- to obstruct the cari'ying 
place, or the free use by the English of said ti-act. Tlu- 
signatures to the treaty ai-e : 

Sayenqueraghta, Wamighissne, Taganrondie, Taauja- 
qna, Tagaanadie, Kaanyes, Chonedagan, Aughiianawi s. 

The Seneeas were to have a full pardon for all past of- 
fenses, and to remain in perpetual peace. At this treaty, 
asappears from subsequent proceedings and the signa- 
tures of the chiefs or sachems attached to it, a portion of 
the Seneeas were not represented. Those residing atChe- 
nissio, and upon the head waters of the Belle (Ohio) river 
had to some extent been drawn to sym])athizo with, if not 
to co-operate in the great movement headed by Poutiac, 
They had attacked and destroyed the train and its escort 
at the carrying place on the Niagara, and were implicii- 
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ted in some attrocious murders committed on the Susque- 
hanna ; and it recLuired ail the address of Hiv William 
iTohiison in connexion with the wisest chiefs and sachems 
of the other Five Nations, to bring the Ohenissio Sene- 
ca^ back to their allegiance to their brethren, and to 
peace -witii the English ; and great efforts were made b;- 
the cliiefe of the MohawJcs, the Oneidas, the Onondagas, 
ami Cayugas, to conciliate the "enemy Senecas," aethey 
were called, by the English, and they were finally induced 
to send delegates to another council, held at Johnson Hall, 
in August of the same year; first being assured, that 
they should have an open road to go and return, or in 
other words, that the lives and liberty of their delegates 
slionld be guaranteed. 

This conference was held with much ceremony, and 
inanaged with great caution, and skill, both on the pai-t 
of Sir William Johnson, and the Indians. Twyarunt. 
chief speaker of the Onondagas, addressed the following 
formal speech to the Senacas, and Delawares (who were 
considered the friends and allies of the Senecas,) in the 
presence of Sir William Johnson, and all the chiefs and 
•iaciicms of the Five T^Tations ; 

'•Brethren of the Sehecas and DbIjAwaees :— Weare 
here met, to the number of four Nations, in the presence 
of Sir William Johnson, to the end, that he may see, and 
be convinced of our undivided endeavoi-s, to bring yon to 
give a direct and just answer, such as may be depended 
upon, that our wives and children may live in peace, and 
bo no longer involved in numberless distresses. You 
ha^c been for a long time in a bad road. It is therefore 
high time, thatyou return back into that of our ances- 
fm-x. who always employed themselves in good affairs, 
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and continiially told us that they were never the authors 
of bloodshed and deatli. For this reason, we are over- 
joyed, that you are now come, after having been so long 
called upon. 

" Ton very well know, the promise made by you at 
Niagara, to Sir William Johnson. Your engagement 
was then reasonable, and did not require too much of you- 
You bad therefore best to blot out all the past, and act 
better for the iiiture, than you have hitherto done ; and 
this is most strongly recommended to you, in the name of 
the Onondaga8, Cayugas, Oneidas, and Mohawks." Gave 
a belt. 

Then Gaustrax, the Seneca Chief, stood up and said : 

■'Brethren of the Five Nations: — I have attended to 
what you have said on tliis belt to us. You may be as- 
sured that we think of nothing but peace, and to that end 
will deliver up all the English people, as is recommended 
to us ; and we will send messengers to collect them im- 
mediately ; and as the Delawares have agreed to leave 
hostages for the performance of their promise, I agree to 
stay here, as an hostage on behalf of my nation, for the 
like purpose. But should the messengers not be able to 
succeed in getting the prisoners, I shall then beg Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson's permission, to go myself, accompanied by 
Mr. Perthias the Interpreter, when I doubt not of obtain- 
ing them all." 

He returned the belt given him by the four Nations. 

Sir William Johnson addressed the Senecas in reply, 
as follows : 

••Bkktheen of the Sehecas : — You must be sensible, 
that the greatest part of your nation, have been our most 
inveterate enemies, dm-ing the late hostilities. I will not 
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now enlarge on that head, as it was the subject of our 
treaty at Niagara last summer. All I have to say upon 
it now is, that I expect you will consult your own inter- 
est, and happiness, and to that end, carefully avoid a 
breach with your brethren the Engltsli, for the time to 
come. On this, all your happiness entirely depends, and 
if you repent of your late conduct, and are come rightly 
to your senses, you will find the necessity of strictly abi- 
ding by all your engagements. 

" Yoiu- not bringing down the rest of the prisoners, im- 
mediately after the delivery of those last year to me, 
agreeable to your engagement, lias had a very bad ap- 
pearance, and you cannot excuse yourselves. You have 
therefore, nothing left to convince the English of your 
sincerity, but by your future actions ; words will not be 
sufficient; and therefore, I expect, that within forty nights 
from hence, yon will bring down every prisoner yet 
amongst you, and every deserter, in which you cannot 
deceive me, for I know their numbers ; and until you 
perform this punctually, I expect you will leave another 
of your chiefs of Karathyaradaris with Gaustrax, as hos- 
tages for the discharge of your engagement." 

This engagement was fulfilled on the part of the Sene- 
eas and Delawares of the Susquehanna, by delivering up 
twenty-five persons of both sexes, held as prisonera by 
them. 

In September of this year, in an official letter. Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson says : 

" Having this moment heard of the death of the Chief 
of all the Senecas, who was for some years past sincerely 
attached to our interests, I am apprehensive that the dis- 
content among tliese jealous and troublesome people, will 
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be consideraljiy augmented ; on which account, but par- 
ticularly from some information I daily receive, I pur- 
pose immediately under a pretense of a tour for health, 
to visit the Onondaga country, which being ilie place 
where the great confederacy meets, I hope to profit some- 
thing from the discovery I make," ^'' - 

The result of this visit was anything but satisfactory to 
Sir William Johnson, but confirmatory of the feaiB lie 
had expressed, as appears by tlie report he made, in 
which he says : 

'"The Indians with whom I held a congress, were very 
desirous to know whether I had received any satisfactoiy 
accounts from Conrt, respecting the intended boundary 
line, the summary process for justice, the grievances con- 
cerning lands, mnrders, and intrusions of the frontier in- 
habitants, and other matters, on which they had been 
promised relief. In answer to which I gave them many 
•assurances that these matters were under consideration' 
and orders actually sent, to the Governor of the province 
on the subject of lands. 

" They answered that they had no expectation from 
that quarter, and that the application to his Majesty was 
founded on a certainty that they could expect no redress 
elsewhere. 

" That on this and every other subject of grievance, 
they had patiently waited for redress, several years, that 
■they were now qnito tired, and began to despair of it, that 
all the nations were becoming impatient and dissatisfiedT 
and could not resti'ain their warriors." 

The imncipal causes of the disaffection of the Seneeas, 
which extended more or less to all the Six Nations, with 
ihe exception. perhajB of the Mohawks, grew out of the 
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coiirse pursued by the English ill regard to their lands. 
The Indians attaclied value to them as their " hunting 
grounds;" of course for this purpose they required an im- 
mense territory, and tlie settlement of a few or even one 
individual family upon these grounds, wonld drive the 
animals from a large territory ; and the constant en- 
croachment of the newsettlers upon tEesehuiiting grounds 
was as constant a subject of complaint, and as the gov- 
ernment afforded them no relief, they often asserted their 
own rights, by exterminating, or capturing the intruders 
bodily. The principal sources of these diiEculties were 
upon tlie head-waters of the Susquehanna, Delaware and 
Ohio rivers. Tlie Senecas who guarded the '■' western 
door" of the contederacy, had at this period pushed their 
frontier settlements to the banks of these rivers, and were 
often brought into conflict with the white settlers. The 
French emissaries were still in the country. They stim- 
ulated the Indians {over whom they possessed far greater 
Influence than the English) to acts of hoatihty, against 
these settlers ; the consequences soon became too appa- 
rent, in the wholesale murders, and captures of entire 
famiKes, and sometimes of settlements, made by the In- 
dians, of those they considered as intruders upon their 
rights and property. Of coui-se the settlers became great- 
ly exasperated against the Indians, and did not tail to in- 
flict the full measure of their vengeance upon them when- 
ever they had an opportunity to do so- 

The following extract of a letter written by Sir William 
Johnson to the Lords of Trade in 1764, shows the nature 
of these transactions : 

•' The late murder committed on the friendly Conesto- 
ga Indians residing in, and under tlic protection of Penu- 
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sylvania, by a number of riotoi^ persODS, wtio ■witbout 
any cause, surprised and killed, sis of these peaceable 
people, occasioned Mr. Penn to issue a proclamation, for 
discovery of tbe autliors tliereof, and to place the rest of 
that people in Lancaster, where they were lodged in the 
workhouse, for better seciirity. But the rioters, not 
alarmed at the proclamation, came, in a body, armed, 
broke open the workhouse, and barbarously mnrdered 
fourteen more of these Indians, and even threatened to 
come down to the city of Philadelphia, and kill a number 
of peaceable and well disposed Indians, taken into the 
protection of that city. 

In October, 1768, a great treaty was held by Sir Will- 
iam Johnson at Fort Stanwix, witli the Six Kations, the 
Shawnees, Dclawares, and Senecas, of Ohio, at which 
more than two thousand Indians were present. Several 
weeks were occupied, in completing the business trans- 
acted, the principal of which was, the settlement of the 
question of a boundary line between the whites and the 
Indians. The Governors of several of the colonies were 
present at this treaty. Gov. Penn, of Pennsylvania, 
after waiting several days for the arrival of the delegates 
from some of the more distant nations, who were slow in 
coming, was obliged to leave, and placed his affairs in 
the hands of two commissioners, to represent that colony- 
After much discussion and negotiation, conducted entirely 
by Sir "William Johnson, on the part of the English, 
assisted by his two sons-in-law. Col. Guy Johnson, and 
Col. Claus, the boundary was agreed upon, and the treaty 
signed by the chiefs of all the Six Nations, and their de- 
pendents the Delawares, Shawnees, &c. This line ex- 
tended from near lake Ontario, at the junction of Canada 
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and Wood creeks, to Owego on the Susquehanna, thence 
through Pennsylvania, Maryland, &c., to the moutii of 
the Cherokee or Tennessee river. The settlement of the 
boundary line question, although it removed an occasion 
of complaint, did not remove the cause, of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Indians. This lay deeper, and was of more 
difficult cure. It is more than once alluded to by Sir 
AVilliam Johnson, in his con-espondence with the govern- 
ment at this period. It was the alarming increase of the 
number, and growing power, of the English. 

The reason assigned by Sir William Johnson, I'or not 
fixing or closing the boundary line to lake Ontario on the 
north, was, that the property to the north of the present 
point of termination, belonged to the Oneidas and Mo- 
hawks, and could at any time thereafter "be closed at a 
very moderate expense, should his Majesty require it.'" 
One of the stipulations contained in the treaty fixing the 
boundary line was, that no settlements of the whiles 
should be ])ermitted west of that line. The difficulty of 
fulfilling,]or enforoing this stipulation, seems to have been 
foreseen by Sir William Johnson, and feared by the Indi- 
ans. The neglect of their complaints, and failures to 
fulfill their promises to the Indians by the English, had 
educated them to expect disappointment, notwithstanding 
they had unwavering confidence in the integrity, and 
good intentions, of their friend. Sir William. But upon 
the frontier, particularly at the southwest, upon the Sus- 
quehanna, and the Ohio rivers, a degree of hostility on 
the part of the settlers, against the Indians, existed, and 
was strengthened, and made aggressive, by the success of 
the British arras, and the rapidly augmenting numbers 
of settlera. And it was soon found that the boundary 
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]ine, was no restraint upon tlie rapacity of the land epocu- 
lators and squatters, and from negotiations between the 
Indians and the government, there was a sudden transi- 
tion to a state of hostilities between the Indians and the 
frontier settlers, many of whom had already pushed f.heir 
claims beyond the limits of the boundai-y line. 

The following letters of Sir William Johnson to Gen- 
Gage, written at this time, shows the state of Indian 
affairs abont this period, and the influences that were 0]>e- 
j-ating to produce disaffection among them ; 

TO GEN. GAGE. 



April 18th, 1767. 
1 have had a particular information of the murder of 
the Delaware Indian at Redstone creek. It appeal^ from 
the infonnation of several white men, that the quarrel 
arose through the instigation of Col. Creasap, of Mai-y- 
!and, who trades on that frontier, and (probably from in- 
terested motives,) had actually told the deceased that if 
he met with any traders in the country, or going to it, be 
should take their liquor from them, and cause the kegs 
to be staved. This is one of the consequences of suffer- 
ing the traders to ramble where ever great profits may 
seduce them, and I consider it as only a prelude of what 
is to follow, unless they are timely and effectually re- 
strained. 

SIK WIIJ.IAM .lOUKSON TO (iEN. GAGE. 

April 24th, 1767. 
I am well informed that Chabert Jonciare, is prepar- 
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ing to set out with a cargo of goods for Niagara, and 
heartily wish he could by some means be prevented ; for 
I am convinced that no good can come of that journey, 
and that he will be as ready to infuse dangerous senti- 
ments into the minds of the Indians, as they will he to 
give credit to all he says, from the great esteem in which 
he (8 held by them. 

July 1st, 176r. 

" Since my last of the 12th, Mr. Chabert (Jonciare,) ar- 
rived here, together with Lieut. Carleton, nephew to the 
Governor, with letters very much in favor of the former, 
representing his quiet and good behavior ; tlie ill-treat- 
ment he met with in France, which must prejudice him 
against that nation ; that having now brought a large 
cargo for the purpose of trade, he and family must be 
mined, unless allowed to dispose of it. From all which, 
and from his repeated entreaties, and assurances, of be- 
having in such a manner as should render him worthy 
that indulgence, I was at a loss how to refuse him, and 
therefore have wrote by him to Brig. Gen. Carleton ac- 
quainting him, that I should give you notice thereof If 
Mr. Chabert, will act the part of a wise man, and a man 
of honor, as I am willing to hope, I imagine he will not 
abuse such indulgence, and therefore, as I cannot take 
upon myself to make any further objections to him, I must 
submit the matter entirely to your consideration." 

Early in 1769, Sir William Johnson made a visit to 
tlie Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas, for the purpose of 
leaniing the particulars in regard to the outrages com- 
mitted upon the frontier. settlements, in which it was al- 
leged the Six Nations were involved. At Onondaga, he 
was overturned in his canoe, and the wound in his thigh, 
11 
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received a severe iinrt, which nearly rendered him inca- 
pable of proceeding, but aii:er a little delay, he pitrsned 
his journey to Seneca, (KanesadagaJ where he had stnn- 
inoned the chiefs of that nation, living near the head of 
the Ohio river, to meet him. The Indians assembled to 
the number of more than two thousand. A spirit of gen- 
eral discontent was soon manifested. The Senecas began 
by a long detail of their grievances, complaining of a 
general neglect on the part of the English to observe the 
provisions of the late treaty. That their trading posts 
were neglected, that frauds upon them were practiced 
more than ever ; that the agents, interpreters, and black- 
smiths, wliich they had been accustomed to have among 
them, had been withdrawn, and that they were infonned 
that a' war between the English, and the Spanish and 
French, was imminent, and they were invited and en- 
couraged by the emissaries of the French still among 
them, to engage in it, wiiich, notwithstanding the advice 
of the chiefs to the contrary, was a great temptation to 
their warriors. That the French had predicted all these 
evils, and experience had proved it too true, and "they 
were full of resentment through disappointment." 

In his report to the Earl of Hillsborough, Sir "William 
Johnson says ; " On my way home I was overtaken with 
the news of a murder of a young Seneca lad, who was 
fired upon on the river Susquehanna, by some of the 
frontier inhabitants, without the least provocation given ; 
(of which I have since received an account from Pennsyl- 
vania,) as the father of this lad, has generally lived with- 
in the settlements, and with th§ whole family demonstra- 
ted the most zealous attachment to the English, and were 
much respected by the Indians, the murder is a very un- 
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lucky accident at this time, Ijitt it is not alone ; several 
others have been lately committed, by the infatuated and 
lawless inhabitants on the frontiers of Virginia, &e., who, 
as they have hitherto acted with impunity, are encour- 
aged to go on. And though the effects of all this, have 
not been sensibly felt for sometime, they begin at length 
to make their appearance, particularly about the Illinois, 
and Ohio, of which your Lordship lyill doubtless receive 
information, from the commander in chief; the Indians 
having killed several people, attacked and plundered 
several trader's boats, and in short blocked up the com- 
munication of the Ohio, so that it ia no longer practica- 
ble for trading; * * whilst at the same time they are 
endeavoring to form a more strict alliance (among them- 
flelves,) than ever, for pui'poses that are but too obvious, 
seeming only to wait the success of their negotiations, for 
the commencement of hostilities." * * * 

In the mean time no provision was made by the colo- 
nies for defraying the expenses of the depai'tment of Indi- 
an aifairs. The government of New York voted only one 
hundred and fifty pounds for that purpose this year. In- 
stances were not unfrec[uent, when for some act of a sin- 
gle individual, either real or pretended, the Indians were 
pursued by the inhabitants, and whole families, and 
sometimes whole villages cut off. Sir William Johnson 
deplores the state of feeling existing between the frontier 
settlers and the Indians, and mentions the case of one 
Callender, a trader, on his way to fort Pitt, with twenty- 
five horses loaded with Indian goods, who was attacked 
near Bedford, by thirty white men disguised and painted 
iike Indians, who destroyed and carried away the great- 
est part of his goods, declaring "they would suffer none to 
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pass on to the Indians." " * The political troubles 
whicli began to agitate the public mind, both in Massa- 
chusetts and New York, about this period, caused serious 
embarrasament to tbe management of Indian affairs. In 
1770, a combination against the importation of foreign 
goods, was formed in New York, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that Sir William Johnson was able to 
get " out of the hands of the committee of non-importers," 
a cargo of Indian goods which wei'C of the greatest im- 
portance to enable liim to keep bis promises to tbem. 
The delay in obtaining the ordinary supplies for the In- 
dian trade, had been used by the French emiesariea with 
great effect against the English, and had shaken the con- 
fidence of the Indians in tbem. 

Great dissatisfaction had been given tbe Shawnees and 
Senecas residing on the Ohio river, by fixing the boun- 
dary line on that river. They claimed the land between 
that river and the lake, and this dissatisfaction was felt 
by the Senecas residing at Cbenissio (Genesee,) and re- 
ports came to Sir William Jolinson " that tbe Six Na- 
tions were concerned in exciting the Shawnees, and the 
Delawares and many others to make war upon the Eng- 
lish." 

The following circular letter from Lord Hillsborough to 
the Governors of Quebec, New York, New Jersey, Yir- 
ginia. North Carolina, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, da- 
ted Whitehall, November 15th, 1770, shows tbe light in 
which the English government viewed the state of af- 
fairs at this time : 

" SiE : — The enclosed extract from a letter I have late- 
ly received from Sir William Johnson, will fully inform 
you of the complaints made by the Six Nations of Indians. 
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and their allies and confederates, at a congreaa held in Ju- 
ly last, at the German Flatts, of the ahuses and violences 
committed by the traders and frontier inhabitants of sev- 
eral of his majesty's colonies, and the enclosed extract of 
the conference, will point out to you how earnest tlie In- 
dians have been in th^e complaints, and what is likely 
to happen if they are not redressed. 

"After the King had thought fit from regard to the 
claims and opinions of the colonies, to leave it to them to 
snake snch regulations concerning the Indian commerce, 
as they judged proper, tliere was good reason to hope 
that a matter on which their interest 'and safety do so 
much depend, would have been an immediate object of 
their serious deliberation. But contrary to all expecta- 
tion, nothing eifectual appears to have been done, and as 
the Indians have in the strongest maimer, expressed their 
impatience, under the abuses to which they are constant- 
ly exposed, the King has commanded me to signify his 
pleasure that you should without delay, fall upon some 
measures of putting Indian affairs under such regulations, 
■ as may have the effect to prevent these abuses of the 
trade, and those violences and encroachments of the fron- 
tier inhabitants, which the Indians so justly complain of 
I am etc., 

IIILLSBOROUGn." 

Ill 1772, Sir "William Johnson sent a deputation to the 
Ohio, for the purpose of ascertaining the true state of the 
case, Thomas King, a chief of the Jlohawks was at the 
head of the deputation. He is spoken of by Sir William 
as a man of superior capacity and of unquestioned fideUty 
to the English. He accomplished his mission, but died 
on his way hack. The report of this embassy made by 
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one of the survivoi-a rather confirmed previous reportsj 
and to some extent implicated the great Seneca chief, 
Agastarax (orGastrax) who was recently deceased; anoth- 
er general council had already been appointed at Sciota. 
at which Sir William Johnson informs Lord Hillsbo- 
rough he should tate cave that the Six Nations should be 
represented by those whose fidelity could be relied on. 
As his own impaired health would not admitof his taking 
the journey himself, Lis deputy would he present towatcii 
the proceedings. In 111S Sir AViUiam Johnson visitetl 
England, and it is probably from this fact, there is little 
or no record of events occurring this year, relatijig to thp 
Indian affairs, foimd among his manuscripts. 

In a report to Governor Tryon, Oct. 22d, 1773, tlic 
Mohawks numbered only four hundred and six souls, the 
Oneidas, fifteen hundred, the whole Six Nations about 
two thousand fighting men; making at least ten thousand 
souls in all. "The Senecas alone are one-half that num- 
ber," 
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It \\-i\s durhig this year (1772,) tliat events occurred on 
tlitt Oliio, wliicii andoTilDtedly influenced siibaetiiient trans- 
actions, if indeed they did not prodnee tJie Indian war, 
which resulted so disastrously to the Six Nations. In a 
report to Earl Dartmouth, Sir William Johnson says : 

'■ My Jiegotiations with the Senecas was interrupted by 
inteUigenee that a certain Mr. Cressop, an inhabitant of 
Virginia bad murdered forty Indians on the Ohio, for the 
most part of tlie Six Nations." 

The agent of Sir "William Johnson on the Ohio, report- 
ed that lie " received information from Capt, Crawford 
and one Mr, Neville from Virginia, tliat on the way to 
this place they met a number of inhabitants settled below 
this (Wheeling) moving off ; among whom was a party 
who had several Indian scalps, and related their having 
taken them, as follows : 

" Tliat a number of Indians having encamped at the 
montii of the Yellow Creek, they, with one Greathonse, 
!iad collected themselves at the house of one Baker, op- 
pbsite to the said Indians, and decoyed two Indian men 
and two women, over to their side of the river, to drink 
with them ; who, upon finding them intoxicated, fell up- 
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on tlieni, and knocked them in the head, and i 
them. That soon after, two other Indians came over, to 
see what detained their friends, and were served in the 
same manner. After this, the Indians appeared uneasy, 
and six of their men were coming across the river to look 
after their people, who approached near the shore, ob- 
served them, the said white people, where they wei'e ly- 
ing in ambush for them, and attempting to return to theii' 
camp, were fired upon, and two of them were killed, who 
dropped into tlie river ; and two others they observed fall 
dead in the canoe; and the fifth, upon their landing, they 
could discover, to be very badly wounded, so that he 
could scarce get up the bank, and tliat they heard the 
women and the children at the camp, raise a very melan- 
choly cry. 

" Among those who were killed, was an Indian woman, 
the wife of one of our traders, who had a young child upon 
her back, which she had bore to him ; and after some al- 
tercation between those murderers, whether they should 
put the child to death, they agreed to take it along with 
them, 

" The said Mr. Neville asked the person in whose cas- 
tody the child was, if he was not near enough to have 
taken its mother prisoner, without patting her to death 
in that inhuman manner ; he answered, that he was 
about gix feet distant, and that he had shot her in the 
forehead, and cut the sti'ap, by which the child's cradle 
hung at her back ; and that he intended to have dashed 
its brains out ; but tliat he was struck with some remoree 
at seeing the child fall, with its mother. That one of his 
companions recommended theirtakingit along with them, 
th^t they might have an opportunity of sending it to its 
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father, to take care of it ; and that after thej had perpe- 
trated this barbarous murder, they made off with their 
families; also they further said that by this time, the 
whole country was deserted, as Michael Cressup, who 
committed the first mischief, was there likewise, on his 
way to Red Stone." 

Alexander McKee, who was the agent of Sir William 
Johnson on the Ohio, made a report of the facts as they 
occurred at this time, which appear to be entirely au- 
thentic; of which the preceding, and following, are ex- 
tracts, and serve to illustrate the true condition of thinga» 
to a fuller extent than has hitherto been done : 

"On May l6t,'1774, the following alarming intelligence 
arrived at Fort Pitt, by one Stevens, who had proceeded 
in a trader's canoe, which was attacked on the 16th, by 
the Cherokees, in order to have carried her to Sciota,who 
gave the following particulars, viz : 

" That on the 25th upon his way down the river, and 
near Wheeling Creek, he observed a canoe coming up the 
river, which suspecting to be Indians, he made to the op- 
posite shore, to avoid them ; but upon his approach near 
tlie shore was fired upon, and a Shawnese Indian in the 
canoe with him, was killed ; upon a sec<ind fire from tlie 
shore, a Delaware Indian who was also in the canoe, was 
killed ; said Stevens further says, he could not perceive 
who it was, fired upon him, as they lay concealed in the 
weeds, and upon throwing himself into the river, observed 
the canoe that was coming up to be white people, upon 
which he made towards them, and found it to be one Mi- 
chael Cressop, with a party of men who denied knowing 
anything of what had happened to them, although from 
circumstances, he the said Stevens, is well convinced that 
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the above murder was done by some of said Ci'essop's as- 
sociates. Stevens likewise informed me, that while he 
was in company with said Cressop, he iieard him malie 
use of threatening language against the Indians, saying : 

" He woidd put every Indian to death be met on the 
liver ; and tiiat if he conld raise men snlScieiit to cross 
the river, he would attacli a email village of Indians li^"- 
ing on Yellow Creek. 

"The same evening one Maj. McDanielof Virginia, wlio 
had been down the river as low as Jvanhaway, retamed to 
this place, with an account that a skirmish had happened 
between a party of Virginians and the Indians, near the 
big Kanhaway, that a number were killed on both sides, 
which had occasioned the surveyors and laud-hunters, 
from that colony, to return, and that on his way hither: 
on the 6th inst., he was at Michael Oresaop's house, at 
or near "Wheeling, when an account was brought to said 
Cressop, by one McMahon, that five Indian canoes had 
stopped at his house, on their way down the river, con- 
taining fourteen Indians, who ask<>d him, the said McMa- 
hon tor some provisions, which he refused to give them, 
and told them that two of their brethren had been killed 
by the white people, the day before ; the Lidians replied 
that if it was so, they knew nothing of it, and then pro- 
ceeded down the liver. That upon this infonnation, the 
said Cressop procured fifteen men, pursued them, and 
overtook them near Grave Creek, where they had stopped 
and drawn up their canoes, in the mouth of a creek that 
was hardly perceivable, on account of the bushes; where 
they had prepared themselves to receive the white people 
suspecting that they would be followed, after what Mc 
JUahon had told them ; and that upon the said 
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observing the Indiana, he iired upon them, wpon which 
a skirmisli ensued between them ; hut the Indians retired 
after losing one man, and one man was killed on the 
white people's side. Cressop and his party found sixteen 
kegs of ram, and two old saddles, and some bridles in the 
deserted caitoeH.'' This dastardly transaction was soon fol- 
lowed by anothet oiitrage, which though of less magni- 
tude, was not less ati'ocious in its spirit, while it was even 
more harrowing to the feelings of the Indians. The event 
referred to was theuiurderbyawluteman, of an aged and 
inoffensive Delaware chiet'j named the " Eald Eagle.'' 
He had for years associated with the whites more than 
with his own people, visiting those meet frequently, who 
entertained him and treated him with the greatest kindness. 
While paddling his canoe alone, on hia return from a 
visit to the fort at the mouth of the Kanhawa, he was 
shot dead by a man wlio it was said had sufiered at the 
hands of the Indians, but had never been injured by the 
object upon whom he wreaked his vengeance; after tear- 
ing the scalp from his head, the white savage placed the 
body in a sitting posture in the canoe, and sent it adrift 
down the streani. The voyage of the dead chief was ob- 
served by many who supposed him living and upon one 
of his ordinary excursions.* 

Equally exasperated, at about this same time were the 
ShawnecB against the whites by the murder of one of 
their favorite chiefs, " Silver Heels," who had in the 
kindest manner, undertaken to escort a party of white 
traders across the woods from tlie Ohio, to Albany, a, 
distance of nearly five hundred miles. f 
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May 33d, 1774, (at Pittsburgh.) 
" I called a meeting (of Indians) with KayasLota the 
white mingo, and some other Six Nation Chiefs, at Coh 
Croghan's house ; where was present the commanding 
officer of the militia, (Capt. Coniioly) and several other 
gentlemen, when I informed them (the Indians) of the 
melancholy murders of their people as before mentioned, 
which they had not before heard, and assured them at 
the same time, of its being done by a iew inconsiderate 
white people, and not by the intention, or knowledge, of 
any of onr wise people; that I made no doubt but the 
Governor of Virginia when lie was made acquainted with 
the unhappy loss they had sustained by his people, would 
fall upon every measure, to make them ample satisfac- 
tion, as it was not done by the intention of government. 
That in the meantime, I enjoined them, to afford all the 
assistance in their power in accommodating the unfortu- 
nate breach of friendship, that had happened between 
our people and them, as a general difference could not be 
attended with anything but the utmost distress on their 
side." They returned for answer : 

" That they had considered what we had said to them, 
and aa the chiefs of the Delawares were expected in to- 
night, or to-mori-ow, they would consult with them and 
know what reply to make. That we might be assured 
tliat they would do everything in their power to keep 
matters quiet, which they made no doubt might be done, 
from the general disposition of their own people, provided 
we would be strong, on our parts in preventing our rash 
people from committing any further outrages against the 
Indians." 

The following is the answer of the Sliawnese to Capt. 
Connoly and others : 
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" Bbethren : — It is you that are frequently passing up 
and down the Ohio, and making settlements upon it, and 
as yon have infomied us that your wise people are met 
together to consult upon this matter, we deeire you to be 
strong, and consider it well. 

" Brethren, you see, you speak to ns at the head of 
yonr warriorB, who yon have collected together at anndry 
places on this river, where we understand they arebnild- 
ing forts ; and as you have requested ns to listen to you, 
we will do it, but in the same manner that you attend 
to ns, Onr people at tlie lower town, have no chiefs 
among them, but are all warriors, and are preparing them- 
selves to be in readiness, that they may the better be en- 
abled to hear what you have to say, 

" Brethren, you tell us not to take any notice of what 
your people have done to us ; we desire you likewise, not 
to take any notice of what our young men may now be 
doing ; and as no doubt, you may command your war- 
riors, when you desire them to listen to you, we have 
reason to expect that ours will take the same advice from 
us, when we require it, that is to say, when we have re- 
ceived peaceable tidings from Virginia," 

March, 1774. 

The address of Kayashota or Kayagshota the Seneca 
chief, to Capt, Oonnoly, commandant of the militia, at 
Fort Pitt : 

" As I understand yon had an appointment to com- 
mand in this country, I therefore take this opportunity of 
informing you, that at this time, it will be very detrimen- 
tal to the public interest, to suffer liquors to be sold, or 
carried into the Indian towns, for lam sorry to observe 
that there appears at present, a great deal of confusion,. 
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and discontent amoBg many of the Indian tribes, andtlic 
addition of rum, will serve greatly to increase tlieir disor- 
derly conduct. I spoke to the traders last fall, on thiw 
snbject, and desired they would desist for tlieir own sates, 
as well as for ours, from taking snch quantities of rum. 
with tliem, a trading, but I received no answer, from 
them, and it seems since, they pay no regard to what 1 
recommend to them, but have continued this pernicious 
practice. This is the reason I would therefore request 
yon to use your influence in preventing them, until things 
appear more settled. Gave a string of Wampum." 

The events upon the frontier of Virginia, which occiir- 
red about this time, have additional interest imparted to 
them by the celebrity which history has given to some of 
the principal actors in them. Logan, whose name is im- 
mortalized in the celebrated' address he delivered to Lord 
Dunmore, Governor of Virginia, was a chief of the Six 
Nation b. His father, Shikelimo, or Shikellimus, or 
Shickalamy, (the name being spelled in all these various 
ways,) was a distinguished chief of the Oneida Nation,* 
(an4 not of the Cayugas as has been stated,) who lived 
in 1743 at Bhamokin, in Pennsylvania. He was the 
Iriend of James Logan, long the Secretary of the Propri- 
etors, as they were called, hence the name of his son, 
Logan, had with others of his family, removed to the 
country of the Sliawnese, on the Ohio, where he resided 
in 1773-4, and had become a leading sachem, or chief. 

Michael Oresap, at this time, appears to Lave been an 
Indian trader, as his cabin or trading house, upon the 
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bank of the river, near Wheeling, is spokeu of in connec- 
tion with current events. His knowledge of the country, 
iiis Indian experience, and military reputation, pointed 
him out as the most suitable pei-son to command the or- 
ganized body of settlers, traders, and land jobbei«, who 
combined to make aggressive demonstrations against the 
Indians, to redress real or pretended grievances, charged 
against them by the whites. Many murders were un- 
doubtedly committed by this party, under Cresap, but 
whether he ought to be held responsible for all that was 
suffered by the Indians, is not so clear ; and perhaps his- 
tory, has laid upon his shoulders a weight of responsibil- 
ity, which in part, at least, ought to be borne by others. 
He being chosen the leader, the war which followed, was 
called " Cresap's war." That the cruelties against the 
Indians, some of which we have already related, were 
perpetrated, there is not a shadow of doubt. And the 
effort to mitigate, or to throw the responsibility of them, 
upon the Indians themselves, must fail, when the facts, 
as they are recorded in the correspondence of Sir William 
Johnson, (now made public,) are viewed in the light of 
impartial history, and cannot fail to place the responsi- 
bility of the cruel scenes enacted on the J^bio, in 1773-4, 
upon the parties where it rightfully belongs. 

It was in one of these massacres (for they can be called 
nothing else,) that Logan's family relatives were killed. 
Fired with indignation and revenge, it is not surprising 
that he, with others of his people, became exasperated to 
the highest pitch of desperation. Being their acknowl- 
edged chief, he soon, and almost as a matter of course, 
became the recognized leader of his people. And he un- 
doubtedly headed several parties in their murderone at- 
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tacks T-ipon, and indiscriminate slaughter of the whites. 
He headed a party of only eight warriors, who made a 
descent upon a white settlement in the Muskingum, in 
1774, with fatal success. But in all these warlike forays, 
the humanity of Logan was conspicuous. In one in- 
stance, he so instructed a prisoner, doomed to almost cer- 
tain death by running the gauntlet, that he was enabled 
to escape almost without injury. In another case, he cut 
with his own hands, the cords which bound a pnsoner to 
the stake, and by his influence, not only saved his life, 
but procured his adoption into the family of an Indian 
friend. So persistent was he, in this line of conduct, as 
to bring upon'himself the reproach of some of his own 
people, who called him " the white man's friend." The 
war which was began, and at first carried on in this de- 
sultory manner, soon assumed more gigantic proportions, 
and an army of two or three thousand men, was organ- 
ized by Lord Dunmore, Governor of Virginia. 

This army was divided into two winge. The left wing, 
composed principally of the chivalry of Virginia, mostly 
armed with rifles, was entrusted to the command of Col- 
Andrew Lewis, with instructions to proceed directly to 
the mouth of the great Kanhawa river, while his Lord- 
ship with the right wing, was to cross the Ohio at a higher 
point, and fall upon the Indian towns, on that side of the 
river. Col. Lewis arrived at the junction of the Kan- 
hawa with the Ohio, early in October, 1774. In the 
morning his picket* were fired upon by a body of Indi- 
ans. Immediately upon the alarm (although it was be- 
fore sunrise,) he put his forces in order to advance and 
attack the Indians, but they had scarcely left their en- 
campment, before they were met by from eight to fifteen 
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inndred Indians. The onset was impetuous upon both 
sides. The Virginians had encamped upon the point of 
land between the two rirers, giving the Indians the im- 
portant advantage, of being able to retreat, while they 
(the Tirginians,) could not. The Indians were led by 
Logan, assisted by other chiefs, among whom were the 
celebrated Shawnee chief Comstock, Ellenipsico, (his 
son,) and Eed Eagle. Col, Charles Lewis, who led the 
right of the Virginians, fell, almost at the first fire ; botli 
parties sought every advantage, by fighting from behind 
trees, but the battle was at the first decidedly in favor of 
the Indians, and two of the Virginia regiments, after se- 
vere loss, especially in officers, were compelled to give 
way. Col. riemming, who commanded the left, though 
severely wounded in the beginning of the action, by two 
balls througJi his arm, and another in the breast, bravely 
kept the field, cheering his men, and urging them not to 
lose an inch of ground, ordered them to outflank the en- 
emy. But the assault of the Indians, was so vigorous, 
and their fire so severe, that like the right, the left too, 
had to yield. Just at this critical moment, Col. Field's 
regiment was brought to their relief, and the impetuosity 
of the Indians was checked, but with the loss of the gal- 
lant Col. Field, who was killed at the moment his regi- 
ment was brought into action. He was succeeded in 
command, by Capt. Isaac Shelby, afterwards Governor of 
Kentucky. The Indians were forced to fall back to avail 
themselves of a rude breastwork, of logs and brush, which 
they had taken the precaution to construct for the occa- 
sion; here they made a valiant stand, defending their 
position against every endeavor to dislodge them, fight- 
ing like men who had not only their soil, their homes, to 
12 
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protect, but deep wrongs to revenge. " TJie voice of the 
mighty Cornstock, was often heard diirinj^ the day, 
above the din of battle, calling out to his warriore, be 
strong ! be strong ! and when by the repeated charge of 
the Virginians, some of his men began to waver, he is 
said to have struck his tomahawk into the head of one 
who was attempting to fly."" 

Towards night, finding tliat cacli successive attack 
upon the line of the Indians weakened his own force, 
without making any sensible impression uiMn the Indi- 
ans, a final attempt was made by throwing a body of 
troops into the rear. Three companies, led by Capt. 
Shelby, taking advantage of the bed of a small creek, 
covered by tall weeds and grass iipon its banks, enabled 
them to accomplish the movement, unobserved by the 
Indians : and falling vigorously upon their rear, compelled 
them to abandon their rude works, with precipitation. 
The Indians iled across the Ohio, and continued tbeir re- 
treat to the Scioto. 

This battle, considering the numbers engaged, has been 
ranked one of the most bloody, on record. The loss of 
the Indians was never known, but must have been se 
vere ; it is said that in addition to the killed and wounded, 
borne away, numbers of the slain were thrown into the 
river, and thirty-three of their warriors were found dead 
upon the field, the following day. The loss of the Vir- 
ginians was also severe. Two of their colonels were 
killed, four captains, many subordinates, and between 
fifty and sixty privates, besides a much larger number 
wounded.f It is said Conistock was opposed to giving 

*Drate. Official repoit. 
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battle at tlie mouth of Kanhawa, but being overruled in 
council, resolved to do his beet. 

Upon tiieir arrival at Cliilicothe, a council of Indians 
was held to decide what was next to be done. Conistock 
addressed the council. He said: "The long knives are 
upon ns, from by two routes. Shall we tnrn and light 
them?" No response being made to the question, he 
continued : " Shall we kill our squaws and children, and 
then fight until we are killed ourselves ?" As before, all 
were silent, whereupon Cornstock stnick his tomahawk 
into the war post, standing in the midst of the council, 
and remarked with emphasis: "Since you are not in- 
clined to fight, X will go and make peace." Saying 
which, he repaired to the camp of Lord Dunmore, who 
having crossed the Ohio, was now approaching Scioto. 
Cornstock was accompanied by several other chiefs, on 
this mission of peace, but Logan refused to go with them. 
IIo was in favor of peace, but scorned to ask it. The 
chief speaker on this occasion was Cornstock, who did 
not fail to charge the whites with being the sole cause of 
the war, enumerating the provocations which the Indians 
had received, and dweUiug with peculiar force upon the 
murders committed in the family of Logau, A peace 
was concluded, and so impoiiant was it considered by 
Lord Dunraore to have the name of Logan to the treaty, 
that he dispatched a special messenger, Col. John Gib- 
son, to the cabin of the great " Mingo Chief." His as- 
sent to the treaty was obtained, but with an eloquent re- 
hearsal of his own, and his people's grievances. This 
conference with Col. Gibson, was alone, in a solitary 
wood, and at its close Logan uttered the speech or mes- 
sage to Lord Danmore, which has given his name a place 
amone the greatest orators. 
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LOGAK'g SPEECH. 

■'I appeal (says lie,) to any white man, to say if !ie 
ever entered Logan's cabin hungry, and he gave him not 
meat. If ever he came cold and naked, and he warmed 
him not. During the conree of the last long bloody war, 
Logan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. 
Sach was my love for the whites, that my countrymen 
pointed as they passed, and said Logan ia the friend of 
the white man. I had thought to live with you, but for 
the injuries of one man. Col. Ci^esap, the last spring in 
cold tlood, and unprovoked, murdered all the relatives of 
Logan ; not even sparing my women, and children. 
There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any 
living creature. This called on me for revenge ; I have 
sought it ; I have killed many, I have fully glutted ray 
revenge. For my country, I rejoice at the beams of peace 
but do not harbor a thought, that mine is the joy of fear. 
Logan never felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to 
save his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan, not one !" 

The following is a copy of the pretended speech of 
"Lonan," hy which the attempt is made to invalidate 
the claim of Logan to its originality. 

"Speech pronounced by the savage Lonan, in a gen- 
eral assembly, as it was sent to the Governor of Virginia, 
Anno, 1754 : 

" Lonan will no longer oppose making the proposed 
peace with the white man. You are sensible tliat he 
never knew what fear is, that be never turned his back 
in the day of battle. No one has more love for the white 
man than I have. The war we have had with them, was 
.long, and bloody, on both sides. Rivers of blood have 
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nm on all parts, and yet no good baa resulted therefrom 
to any. I once more repeat it, let us be at peace with 
these men. I will forget our injuries, the interest of our 
eonntry demands it, I will forget, but difficult indeed is 
the task. Yes, I will forget. Major Kogers cruelly and 
inhumanly murdei'cd in their canoes, my wife, my child- 
ren, my father, my mother, and all my kindred. This 
roused me to deeds of vengeance, X was cruel in despite 
of myself, I will die content if my country is once more 
at peace, Uut when Lonan shall be no more, who alas ! 
will not drop a tear for him.""" 

This is evidently a version of the same transaction, re- 
lated by the Abbe Eobin in 1781— the date, and some 
other parts of the speech having been altered, either by 
mistake or design. 

Extract of the affidavit ot Col. John Gibson, sworn and 
subscribed before J. Barker, at Pittsburgh, April 4th. 
1800: 

''This deponent further saith, that in the year IT?*', 
he accompanied Lord Dnnmore on the expedition against 
the Shawnees and other Indians, on the Scioto. That on 
their arrival within Hfteen miles of the towns, tliey were 
met by a Hag, and a white man by the name of Elliott, 
who informed Lord Dnnmore that the chiefs of the Shaw- 
nese, had sent to request him to iialt his army, and send 
in some person who understood their language. That 
this deponent, at the request of Lord Dunmore, and the 
whole of the officers with him went in. That on his arri- 
val at the towns, Logan, the Indian, came to where this 
deponent was sitting, with Cornstock, and the othet 

'NouTeitu VojaicedansL' Amer'ique, t^eptentrionale en i'Antioe, 1781 
ft Campague ile' I' Armee de M. Ic Coinpte do Bochamheiiu par M. Li 
iibbeEolim, Tlic Ablie was a Chaplain ia tliosimiyofmir French Aiml 
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ctief's of the Shawnese, and asked him to walk out witls 
him. TJiat they went info a copse of wood, where they 
sat down, when Logan, after abundance of tears, deliv- 
ered him the speech nearly as related by Mr. Jeffei-son, 
in liis notes on Virginia. 

JOHN GIBSON." 

This affidavit, ought to be conclusive in regard to the 
authenticity of Logan's speech, as given by Mr. Jefferson. 
Heciewelder, says "there is no doubt that the speech 
was delivered by Logan, as given by Mr, Jefferson, ex- 
cept, that it had a force and beauty in the original Indi- 
an, that cannot be given in a translation." 

The attempt that lias been made to throw doubt, or 
suspicion upon the authenticity of Logan's speech, whicii 
has been admired wherever read, while it is not credita- 
ble to the motives of those who are the authors of it, 
must as signally fait of ila wicked purpose. The trea- 
ties, and indeed all the negotiations with the Indians in 
Virginia and elsewhere, at the period named, have been 
pretty fully recorded. Had there been any such speech 
made as that attributed to -'Lonan," prior to Logan's 
day, it is not likely we should liave been left to search 
tor it, in some ohscnre book, of some equally ohsoure 
French author. 

Logan, like thousands of his race, fell a sacrifice to the 
'" white man's firewater.'' Does it become tlie "white 
man" to reproach tiie memory, or disparage thu charac- 
ter, of the victim of bis own crime? 

After the peace of Cbillicothe, Logan, it is said, sank 
into a state of deep mental depression, declaring that 
life was a burden to him. He became in some measure 
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deranged ; lie went to Detroit, and there yielded to habits 
of intoxication, and at last became a victim to the same 
ferocious cruelty, which had already made his heart deso- 
late. He was mnrdered by a party of whites while re- 
turning from Detroit toliie own conntry.* 

Other accounts aay he was killed by bis own nephew, 
while in a drunken brawl. 
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In July, 1774, Sir William Johnson held his last coun- 
cil with the Six Kations, at Johnson's Hall. lie hact 
summoned the chief sachems of all the Six Nations to- 
gether with their^dependents,. 

The principal ohject of the council related to the late 
troubles on the Ohio. Sir William evidently foreseeing 
the troubles which portended, liad for some time exerted 
all the means in his power, to induce the Six Nations to 
withdraw their people from their settlements there, and 
to bring them together, in their villages within the boun- 
daries of New York. A very strenuous effort was made 
by the principal chiefs of the Six Nations, to accomplish 
this ; and had their gi-eat friend lived, it might have been 



" Proceedings at a Congress with all the chiefs and 
warriors of the Six Nations, at Johnson's Hall, in Juno 
and July, 1774. 

Presekt — ^The Hon. Sir William Johnson, Bart, Sup't. 
Guy Johnson, Esq. Sir William's Dep'ty, Ass't., Daniel 
Glaus, Esq., Dep'ty Ag't for Canada. 

On the 19tb of June, a large party of Onondagas &c., 
arrived at Johnson's Hali and , acquainted Sir Williau; 
Johnson, that the chiefs, &e., of all the Six Nations werp 
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on their way to his house, to hold a conference on the 
critical state of Indian affairs, and other matters. From 
the 19th of June to the 8Eh of July, parties continued to 
come in, amounting in the whole to near six hundred. 

" On the morning of the 8fch of July, one of the prison- 
ers, confined in the Jail for the murder of the French- 
man on Lake Ontario, died, and the Indians held a con- 
ference with Sir William, earnestly requesting that the 
other prisoner might he restored to them, as they Lad 
been lately so ill-treated at the southward, and as the one 
had died as they apprehended through the circumstan- 
ces of a confinement, to whicii he had not been accus- 
tomed, for all which, and as it appeared agreeable to the 
General from the state of affairs, and as they had brought 
in all the skins they had been able to collect, as a resti- 
tution for the robbery, Sir William agi'eed to their re- 
quest ; and they thereupon delivered up some packs, and 
a quantity of loose bear, raccoon, and other skins, which 
with those delivered up at Ontario, amounted nearly to 
the real loss sustained by the Canadians, which appeared 
to have been much exagerated. The Scnecas expressed 
great satisfaction on the occasion, and Sir Wrlliam told 
them that he expected they would act a faithful and be- 
comijig part, for this instance of lenity, which they owed 
to tl»eir particular solicitations, his Majesty's compas- 
sion, and that he expected this would be the last instance 
of irregularity on their parts. 

At a meeting of the Six Nations at Johnson'r^ Hall, the 
9th of July, 1774. 

Pkeseht— Sir William Johnson, Baronet, Superintend- 
ent, Guy Johnson, Esq., Daniel Clans, Esq., and severa/. 
other gentlemen. 
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" Conaghquiesoii, aa Oneida chief, opened the meeting 
with the ceremony of condolence with the Indians, on 
the death of the young Indian prisoner, who died the day 
before, to which the Indians returned tlianka in the usual 
-manner. Giving six strings, and two blaeli strouda. 

" Then Serihowane, a Seneca chief, proceeded upon 
the business they assembled for, and addressed Sir Wil - 
liara Johnson as follows : 

" -Bkothek W&KKAGnTYAGEY. — You told Tis last fall to 
remember and keep up strictly, to the old engagements, 
entered into with the English, which was in general, in- 
tended for our interest, and welfare, and that you was ap- 
prehensive that the sincerity of the Senecas, was not as 
perfect as you could wish. We can assure yon Brother, 
of the contrary on our side, and shall be happy if the 
English on their part are as sincere towards us, and we 
beg yon will not give ear, to every report that is made to 
onr prejudice. 

" Brother, to convince you that we keep fresli in our 
memory the engagements entered into with you, we now 
produce to yon the chain belt of alliance, and friendship, 
you delivered to us at Niagara, in 1764, after the Senecas 
had got bewildered and acted an unbecoming part to- 
wards you. 

"We can assure you Brother, ever since, we ha^tp en- 
deavored to our utmost to keep that chain bright, and the 
path of peace unobstructed, notwithstanding which, we 
have observed with concern that many of our people 
were still suspected of insincerity, which we cannot think 
we deserved, from the English. Showed the helt. 

" Brother, you likewise recommended to us, to collect 
all our straggling people, about the Ohio and its branches, 
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and convinced ua that it was for the good of the public, 
that tbej should be brought under our eyes to prevent 
them fi'om being led astray by bad people. This, Brother, 
we have endeavored and are still endeavoring to do. But 
hitherto, without success, which is in a great measure 
owing to the conduct of the English, the neglect of the 
Provinces, and the behavior of the traders. When you 
convened us at Niagara, and after settling every matter 
for our mutual welfare, you told us we should enjoy a 
plentiful trade, and mentioned to us the different marts, 
where we could have our necessaries, and trade with the 
English, which we really accordingly enjoyed, and trade 
was carried on for some years to our mutual satisfaction. 
But to our sorrow, that regulation by some means or 
other, did not continue long ; and as you informed us soon 
after, the management of trade was left to the regulation 
of the resped;ive Provinces. But the Provinces have 
done notliing, and the trade has been thrown into utter 
confusion by the traders being left to their own will and 
pleasure, and pursuit of gain, following our people to 
their hunting grounds, with goods and liquor, where they 
not only impose on us at pleasure, but by the means of 
carrying these articles to our scattered people, obstruct 
pur endeavors to collect them, which we might have 
easily effected, if the traders had been obliged to bring 
their goods to Niagara, or other markets, as before. 

'•Brother, you cannot imagine the many ill consequen- 
ces this change in the regulation of trade, has occasioned. 
But we shall still persevere, and hope you will give or- 
ders to your resident at fort Pitt, to assist us in removing 
our people living at Conawago, and elsewhere. 

" Brother, we are sorry to observe to you, that yonr 
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people are as imgovernalile, and rather more eo than ours ; 
yon must rememter that it was moat solemnly, and pub- 
licly, settled at Forfc Stanwix, in 1768, on behalf of the 
great King of England, our father, and the Governors, 
and the Commissioners, of the several Provincps, then as- 
sembled there, that the line pointed out, and fixed, be- 
tween the whites and Indians, should forever after be 
looked upon as a barrier between us ; and that the white 
people, were not to go beyond it. 

" It seems Brother, that your people entirely disregard 
and despise the settlement agi^eed npon, between their 
superiors, aud us ; for we find that they, notwithstanding 
that settlement, have come up in vast numbers to the 
Ohio, and gave our people to understand, they would 
settle where they pleased. If this is the case, wc musfe 
look upon every engagement you made with us, as void, 
and of no effect ; but we hope it is not so ; and that you 
will restrain your people, over whom you say you have 
authority; aud make them lay aside their ill designs, 
and encroachments, as it has already occasioned jealous- 
ies and ill blood, and may be productive of infinite mis- 
chief, and trouble ; and we must beg, that if you insist 
upon your people setthng so near ours, they may be sub- 
ject to some authority, that can keep them in order. We 
entreat you will make known this our request to his Maj- 
esty, and the Governors of these unruly people ; until 
which time, and until the return of Kayaghshota, from 
his embassy to the nations on the Ohio, we promise our- 
selves, as well as on behalf of our head women, who have 
much influence with our young men, to keep them quiet, 
they being much affected and exasperated at the cruel 
murders, committed by these lawless people, on their 
friends and relations. Gave a belt. 
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" Brother, you recommended to us, the Six Kations, 
last fal], to consider the distressed situation of tlie Mon- 
tauk Indiana, who being surrounded by white people of 
Long Island, were in a fair way of being dispossessed of 
all their lands by them, on which they requested, that 
we would afford them a piece of land, in our country, to 
which they might retire and live peaceably hereafter. 
We have taken your desire into consideration, and agree 
to fix them at Canaworaghere.* We are glad of the op- 
portunity of serving them in this respect, and shall with 
pleasure, ,take them under our protection, in the same 
manner that fond parents do their children, and hope 
they may prove deserving of it. Gave a belt. 

" Then a Cayuga war chief arose and addressed Sir 
William Johnson, saying that he must inform him how 
disagreeable it was to their Nation, to have tradei-s con- 
tinaally among them, who sell rum, and thereby occasion 
much mischief, and trouble, and requested they might 
for the future be prevented to go there, in order to avoid 
accidents, that might happen to them ; that they thought 
it not BO far, if they had any thing to sell, to bring it to 
the market, on the Mohawk river, and therefore desired 
that neither the white people, nor the Indians, be allowed 
to come to Cayuga, or trade for the future. That if they 
choose to pass through their towns on their way to the 
Seneca's country, they had no objection, but only desired 
they would not dispose of any thing to their people. 
Gave a belt. 

"P. M. Sir William Johnson had a conference with 
the chiefs, wherein he communicated to them, the partic- 
ulars of the account he had received from the southward, 

*V"crnon. lOneida county. 
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I'espectiiig the late murders, with the steps taken by hie 
deputy on the occasion ; after which, he enlarged on the 
many irregularities comiijitted by the Indians, about the 
branches of the Ohio, and Mississippi, and some late 
ninrders charged against them, as the cause of the late ill 
behavior of Cressup and bis associates ; and after using 
many arguments to convince them they should exert 
more aiitbority over their allies, and keep them in better 
order, he lastly, gave them a particulai' account of the 
different schemes of tlie Shawnese, and their friends, tor 
several years past, to cast an odium on the Six I^ationa, 
with a view that the latter might lose our friendship, and 
then be induced to join in their evil designs, adding that 
it was now high time to stop these doings, and that char- 
ity for these weak people, induced him to wish, that the 
Six Nations would save the English the disagreeable 
trouble, of compelling these troublesome people, to alter 
their behavior. He likewise fully explained to them the 
consequences, should the Shawnese, &c., continue to pros- 
ecute their revenge on the provinces of Pennsylvania aud 
Virginia, without waiting to obtain regular justice, when- 
ever they appeared to be injured. 

" Monday, July 11, 1774, Sir William addressed tht- 
Indians as follows : 

" Bkothers : I have considered your speeches, and an; 
always glad to bear, that you preserve in remembrance,, 
your engagements, which I trust you will he equally 
careful to fulfill. You now all see, that through my repre- 
sentations, and the tenderness of the English government, 
you have the prisoner restored to you. I hope you will 
make good use of this, and every other act of kindness, 
you receive, and then you need not apprehend that yois 
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are in any wise suspected, or fear evil reports, to which I 
am by no means inclined to give ear. 

" Brothers, I am glad joii have preserred the great 
belt I delivered to you at Niagara ; and I hope you will 
keep the contents of it, and all others 1 have given, in re- 
membrance : for if yon do, you cannot neglect endeavor- 
ing, to the utmost, to beep your people in good order; 
and prevent those who live at a distance, from following 
evil counsels, which draw reflections on your confeder- 
acy. Brothers, I told yoa long since, the reasons why 
the affairs regarding trade, were left to the direction of 
the colonies. Who, it was imagined,*would best restrain 
their own people ; and I also showed you, the difficulty, 
and time, it must take, to make regulations, adapted to 
their respective circnmetances, and yours. 1 am persua- 
ded the colonies have it still at heart, but I cannot think 
it any material obstruction to the withdrawing your peo- 
ple from about the Ohio. And I apprehend, it is in your 
power to redress yourselves, in the particular you com- 
plain of, without giving offense. For wherever you find 
traders, obtruding themselves upon you, with liquor, or 
following your parties to their hunting grounds, you may 
easily tell them to retire to more convenient places'; as 
you will not allow them to go about in the way you men- 
tion. In which case, I have great reason to think, that 
socii traders will withdraw, and give you no trouble. 

" Brothers, I am sorry to hear of the encroachments of 
some of our people, (the English,) of which you so often 
complained. This you may be assured, is without the 
consent or knowledge, of the government ; and tlie King 
will take measures to prevent intrusion. But, it does not 
so materially affect you, as it affects some of your south- 
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cm dependents ; eeveral of whom, have acted such a part 
of late, as to encourage some of our ignorant frontier in- 
habitants, to commit irregularities, of wliich otherwise, I 
hardly think they would be guilty. These men will be 
aougbt after, and punished. 

"It is your business to enquire into the conduct of 
these your dependents, and to punish those, who by their 
misconduct, afford encouragement to others. You may 
easily believe, that in so extensive a country, and among 
such a immber of people, it is a matter of difficulty, to 
find out, and punisli, the authors of mischief; although 
we hare good, and sufficient laws for that purpose. 

" But none of our principal men are concerned in these 
acts, whilst many chiefs of the nations to the southward, 
are the real authors of the mischiefs done by the Xndians- 
I would therefore advise you, to put a stop to such evils 
in time ; and you may rest assured, that I will lay these 
matters you complain of, before his majesty, and the gov- 
ernors concerned, that everything shall be done on our 
part, to restore peace, and afford you satisfaction, where 
you have a claim to it. At the same time I must greatly 
approveof the steps of my deputy, on the late unfortu- 
nate aifair, as well as Kayaghshota, and the Delawares. 
I expect you will strengthen their hands on this occasion, 
and that I shall soon receive favorable aceonnta from that 
quarter. 

"Brothers of the Cayugas, I have heard the complaint 
you have made of the traders among you, and I apprehend 
ifyou pursue the advice I just now gave to tlte rest of your 
confederacy, it will have the desired effect. However, I 
shall willingly do everything in my power, for preventing 
their giving yon any trouble ; and I expect you will be 
1 with my endeavors for that purpose." 
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Almost immediately after delivering this speech, Sir 
William ordered pipes and tobacco, and some lic[uor for 
the Indians, and adjourned with a design to give them 
time to consider tlie principal objects of the council. Bat 
having been very weak, &om his former indisposition, 
the fatigue brought on him a relapse, which in about two 
hours threw him into a fit, in which he suddenly expired. 

Immediately on the death of Sir William Johnson, the 
Indians assembled in the greatest apparent concern, and 
confusion, and proposed sending off their runners, with 
belts of alarm, to all their nations. 

But Col. Gny Johnson, the Deputy of Sir William, pre- 
vailed upon them to wait until the next morning, assu- 
ring them that Sir William had not been unmindful of 
their interests, in case of hie decease; but had recommend' 
ed his, (Col. Johnson's) appointment, as superintendent 
of Indian affairs ; assuring them, that he should early in 
the morning, give them more particular information, upon 
which they returned to their encampments. 

Tuesday, July 12, 1774. 

" On this day, Col. Guy Johnson assembled the chiefs, 
and addressed them as follows : 

" Beotuees : — As it is not conformable to your customs, 
that those who have sutfered a great loss, should speak 
first, I should have declined addressing you, till after the 
ceremony of condolence, did you not express so strong a 
desire to send extraordinary messages through the nations, 
with the news of tiie late melancholy accident. Upon this 
occasion I am necessiated to advise you, lest it might oc- 
casion too great an alarm, that the worthy Sir William 
Johnson, agreeable to the desire you have often signified, 
recommended it to tlie consideration of the King, that I 
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should be in his stead. His Majesty's answer is not yet 
arrived ; but there ia no doubt, that from his esteem for 
all good and faithful Indians, of his doing what he should 
think beet ; and in the mean time, you may acquaint all 
the nations, that though I feei myself at present, unequal 
to the load, when I reflect on the conduct and character, 
of the great and good man, who left us yesterday ; yet 
as Ihave long lived under his direction, and transacted 
for many years his correspondences respecting you, I 
trust the Great Spirit wil! give me strength, and wisdom, 
to conduct these important matters, in some measure, 
corresponding with his great example. It remains for 
you Brethren, to be strong, and steady, in your engage- 
ments, all which, I am well acquainted with, and to 
show your friendship to the English, and your respect 
and reverence for the memory of your great and good ad- 
viser, by supporting me, under this arduous undertaking, 
which if you do, you may always be assured of my sin- 
cere regard. 

"Send these words through the nations; assuring them 
that the fire still burns, and the road is still open^to this 
place ; and let it be told Kayagshota, {who was sent to 
the Ohio, on a mission of peace) that he may be strong, 
and continue his good endeavors, for the preservation of 
peace, and the security of yourselves and your posterity, 
whose interest I shall be ever desirous to promote." A 
belt. 

After which the Indians returned thanks, promising to 
forward the belt as directed, and to consider on the cer- 
emony of condolence to be performed after Sir William's 
interment, requesting likewise, to be permitted to attend, 
his funeral. 
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The corpse of Sir William Johnson was carrietl from 
Jolinson Haii, to Johnstown, and deposited in the tamily 
vault, in the church which he erected, attended by up- 
wards of two thousand peisone, from the neighboring 
county, with tlie Indiana, who behaved with the greatest 
decorum, and exhibited the most lively marks of sorrow. 
The pall was supported by his excellency, the Governor 
of New Jersey, the Judges of the Supreme Court of New 
York, and other pei-sons of note, who happened to be at 
Johnstown at that time ; and on their return from the fu- 
neral to Johnson Hall, the Indians acquainted Co!. John- 
son that they would perform the ceremony of condolence 
the next day. 

Thursday, July lith, 1774. 

The chiefs of the Six Nations, assembled early in the 
morning, to perform tlie ceremony of condolence for the 
death of Sir William Johnson. 

Pbeskxt— Guy Johnson, Esq^., Dep'ty. Agent, Daniel 
Claus, Esq., Dep'ty. for Canada, James Duane, Esq., G. 
W. Bayard, Esq., St. John DeLancy, Esq., Col. Daniel 
Campbell, Mr. Jessup, Joseph Chew, Esq., and John 
Duncan, Esq. 

Conoghquieson, Chief of Oneida, with three strings 
cleared the sight, &c. 

Then with a double belt, covered the body. 

Then with a belt of six rows, covered the grave, and 
addressed Col. Johnson, as follows, viz: 

Bkothbk :— -It yields us vast pleasure, to find that the 
iire, which was in danger of being entirely extinguished 
by the great loss we have sustained, is for the present 
rendered bright by you. The good words which you 
have spoken to us yesterday, having revived us, and kept. 
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our young men within reasonable bounds, who would 
otherwise Jost their senses ; we rejoice at it, and accord- 
ingly with thia belt, we' cause the fire to burn clear as 
usual at this place, and at Onondaga ; which are our 
proper fire places, and we hope the great King will ap- 
prove and confirm it. A belt of 1 rows. 

" Brother, with this belt, we sweep the fire place clean. 
Ketnove from it all impure and disagi-eeablo objects, so 
that we may set round it, and consult togetliei-, for the 
public good as usual. A belt of 7 rows. 

" Brother, with this belt, tliat when oui- ceremonies are 
performed, you will apply your attention to our affairs, 
and continue to give good advice to the young men, as 
your father did. A bunch of strings. 

" Brother, we know that you must be loaded with grief 
on this melancholy occasion, we therefore cleanse your 
body, and wash your inside, with clear water, so that 
you may once more attend to, and proceed upon basiness. 

" Brother, the heavy cloud which iiung over you and 
us, has prevented us from seeing the sun. It is therefore 
our business with this string, to clear the sky which was 
overcast, and we likewise with this string, put the sun in 
its proper course, that it may perform the same as before, 
so that you may be ablo to see what ia doing, and pur- 
sue the good worts of peace. A belt of 6 rows. 

Then added : " Brother, since it hath pleased the 
Great Spirit to take from us our great Brother Warragh- 
igegy, who has long desired at our request, to put you in 
his place, we very much rejoice to find you ready to take 
this charge upon you, without which we should be in 
darkness, and great confiision. We are now once more 
happy, and- with this belt we expect you to take care of 
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our affairs, to follow liis footsteps, and as yon very well 
Ivcow his ways, and transactions with us, that you will 
continue to imitate them for the public good." A belt of 
If rows. 

Then Tyerliansera, chief of the Moliawks, spoke as fol- 
lows : 

'' Bkothee : — The husiness being so far hai)pily set on 
foot again, we think it necessary to ohserve to you, that 
this is a very critical time, and that onr Brother having 
suddenly died at a time when great troubles are begun 
to the southward, it is incumbent upon you, to be strong, 
and to follow closely his practices in all things, as you 
knew them. Onr business with our Brother was nearly 
brought to a conclusion, and his last words tons, concern- 
ing the great troubles in Virginia, to withdraw onr peo- 
ple, were answered by us in the papers lying before you. 
" Brother, we must tell you it is the white people only, 
who prevent it ; for if they did not make a practice of 
coming in great numbers with mm, into that country, 
our people wonld be wise, and come to our fire places ; 
but they are tempted to stay there, and now Brother, we 
must desire you to be strong, and to use all your endeav- 
ors to put a stop to your people, and fulfilling his prom- 
ise to as, that we may be enabled to bring tiiem away, 
as yon desire. Another thing Brother, we have to 8ay> 
is to remind yon, that at the Fort Stanwix Treaty in 1768, 
we gave up a great deal of land, which we did not ex- 
pect would be suddenly overspread with white people ; 
but we now see with concern, that they do not confine 
themselves within their limits, which must end in troubles. 
"We therefore beg that they may be restrained and brought 
under some government. These things. Brother, and 
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particularly the ninrders and robberies that your people 
commit, have kindled a flame, which is yet small, but 
unless quenched in time, will overspread the country, so 
that we can't stop it ; we thei'efore hope for your vigor- 
ous endeavors to put it out." 

Then Coiioghquieson stood up and with a large black 
belt, said : 

" Ekothee : — '"VVe now speak in tlm name of our whole 
confederacy, and dependents ; expressing our thanks, 
that agreeable to oar former request to Sh- William John- 
son, we now see you taking care of our aifairs. "VVe earn- 
estly expect you to take care of them as that great man 
did, who promised you to ns; and we desire, that you 
will send these our words to the great King, who we hope 
will regard our desires, and approve you, as the only 
person that knows us, and our affairs ; that business may 
go on as formerly ; otherwise in this alarming time, of 
trouble, witbout your care and attention, our affaira will 
fall into great confusion, and all our good works will be 
destroyed. We beg therefore, that you will accept our 
good wishes, and that you will continue to take care of 
the great business in which we are all concerned." A 
black belt of 9 rows. 

And then added that they would retire for the present 
and wait for Col. Johnson's answer, which he told them 
tliey should have in the afl;ernoon. 

P. M. Assembled as before : 

Present. His Excellency, Gov. Franklin, "f New 
Jersey, Oapt. Chapman, Mr. Eayard, Mr. Duane. 

Col. Johnson addressed them as follows : 

" I am extremely happy, that by your condolence, and 
■our mutual performance of these ceremonies, occasioned 
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by the death of your late worthy superintendent, I am 
now able to lift up iny head, and proceed upon business 
of public concern ; and am particularly glad that you 
join me, bo heartily in making up the fire, which was 
very nigh being extinguished. Be assured that nothing 
shall be wanting on my part to preserve it. Brothers, 
I am very happy to find that my acting for the present, 
in consequence of your former desires, proves so agreea- 
ble to you, and you may be assured, that however une- 
qual I am, to follow the steps of so great and experienced 
a man, I shall endeavor, so long as I am authorized, to 
do everything in my power, for the interest of the public 
and your own. But I expect at the same time, that yonr 
good behavior will continue as an encouragement to me, 
to follow his example." Col. Johnson then answered 
Tyorhansera as follows : 

" Brother, I well remember the wise maxims that gov- 
erned your late worthy adviser, in the business on which 
you came here last ; and you may be assured, that I sliall, 
to the utmost, strive to put his last words and promises 
into execution, by a faithful representation of your griev- 
ances, to those persons in authority, whose duty it is to 
correct the abuses of which you complain. But I can- 
not help thinking, that it is in your power to bring your 
people from among those tribes, who, by their daily prac- 
tices, endeavor to bring a general reflection on your con- 
federacy, and I trust that you will join heartily with 
Kayagshota in this good work, whereby you will pay a 
kind tribute to the memory of your deceased faithful 
Iriend, and show your influence over these your own peo- 
ple. 

"Brotiiers, of the Six Nations dependent, I have heard 
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your words, and kindly thank jou for the regard you ex- 
press for me, and tlie desire you show for my conducting 
your affairs. This matter has already been laid before 
Hi8 Majesty, who regards all faithful Indians, and will 
act therein as he sees most fitting, with which determina- 
tion it is your business to accLuiesce. I shall, however, 
comply with your request ; at the same time it is my 
duty to communicate your transactions to the General of 
the army, who is newly returned to this countiy, and has 
long known and regarded you ; and whose authority will 
enable me to do whatHs necessary at present, and I earn- 
estly desire that you shall act such a part as shall entitle 
you to the attention of government, by that fast bold of 
the chain, and giving all your assistance towards restor- 
ing peace in the country, and security to yourselves, as 
the only means of convincing His Majesty of yonr fideli- 
ty ; and I desire that these my words, may go to the 
setting sun." A belt. 

"Brothers, the purport of the intelligence that came 
from the Governor of Pennsylvania, in regard to the 
ravages committed by the Shawnees and others, in his 
Province, are of such a nature, that I expect that you 
will enable me to assure him, that you will immediately 
discountenance, and put an end to all such cruelties — 
otherwise, your reputation as a powerful confederacy, 
will greatly suffer in the eyes of the English, and the 
resentment of that Province may fall heavy on that de- 
luded people, who have done so much mischief, without 
waiting for that justice which government was willing to 
afford to your complaints." 

Conoghquieson then rose and said : " Brother, you ail 
know that Kayagshota, with three of our people of the 
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greatest conseftueiiee, are at present employed in the 
good work you reeommemJ. Eut further to promote it, 
we have agreed to send this ' belt' forward, through the 
nations, witli a deputation, to consist of two or three 
chiefs from each of onr nations, to enforce it — and we 
are glad tjiat the Governor of New Jersey is present, to 
hear what we have said, as he may assist in making our 
sentiments and grievances known to the neighboring Gov- 
ernoi-s." 

To which His Excellency answered : "'that the inhabi- 
tants of New Jersey had no concern in any of the dis- 
putes, but were well disposed towards them, and that the 
Indians might recollect, that three men were formerly ex- 
ecuted under his administration, and tliat, through his 
inclination to do them strict jnstice- But that neverthe- 
less, he would be aiding in promoting peace and harmony 
hetween tlie English and the Indians." 

They were then treated with pipes and tobacco, as is, 
usual, after which they adjourned. 

Friday, July 15. 

Col. Johnson assembled the Indians, and spoke as fol- 
lows : 

" Beothees ; — It pleases me much to tind you unani- 
mous in your late resolutions, as it is a proof of your sense 
and fidelity ; at the same timo, it is so essentia! to your 
importance and happiness, tliat I will not entertain a 
doubt of your determined intentions, to check tlie incm^ 
sions of your dependants, who run about like drunken, 
men, and ought to he disarmed, by those who are sober 
and peaceable, lest the English should have to raise their 
powerful arm against them, which might liave dreadftii 
consequences. On my part, you may be assured, I shall', 
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communicate your grievances respecting tlie affairs at the 
■Southward, to the Governoi-8 interested, who will do their 
■atraost to restore order and tranquility." 

The Indians returned thanks for this speech, and shook 
-hands, purposing to return home the day following, and 
in the afternoon the Colonel had a private interview with 
Sayenqnaraghta,* and some other principal men, to whom 
he pointed out the danger to which the Ohio Senccas 
would be exposed, unless the present disturbances were 
accommodated ; and concluded with advising them, by 
all means, to witlidraw their people from the rest, who 
were endeavoring to alienate them from their own con- 
federacy, 

Saturday, July 16. 

" Col. Johnson gave a handsome present to the chiefs, 
and to those who were instrumental in apprehending the 
murderers, as well as to those who iiad acted a good pai-t 
■On receiving the news of the late murders on the Ohio, 
after which, they took their leave, with many expressions 
of satisfaction, having firet presented the chiefs, who 
were to go to the Southward, and explain the purport of 
their embassy." 

November, 1774. 

Literal translation of the message of the Six Nations to 
the Shawneese, etc. : 

" YouKGEfi Beothei^ : — We are come running to you 
from the great fire placf . Take notice of what I have to 
say, as I am the older brother. It happened that you 
came lately to the middle of the council house to our 
fire place of peace, for- the Six Nation Confederacy. You 
if YouQg King, who a 
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there spoke to us on a subject we did not understand. 
We would not give ear to, or agi-ee to it, as our fire place 
is for peace ; and we tell yoii, we will only listen to af- 
fairs of peace there. 

" Younger Brotliei-s, we are now lieru, find we tell yoD 
before all the Nations, who observe you, and see all your 
bad works, we have been twice here to advise you to 
peace ; but yon have not attended, and in compliance 
with our ancient customs, we are come the third time, to 
tell you, you must be at peace. This is the third time, 
and the last, that yoii shall hear from us, if you do not 
hearken to us. We charge you to consider the case of 
your warriors, your women, and your children. And we 
desire yon sachems, to use your authority over your 
people, that they raaj' mind what we say. Leave the 
business of war. Eepent, and mind peace alone, and 
then you will be preserved. Quarrelsome people are 
dangerous ; we advise you for your good, for we pity 
you, and we know from our superintendent, that the 
King is inclined to desire that you should be at peace, 
and has sent ordtrs to Virginia to promote it. Mind 
our words, they are strong. They are the words of the 
Six Nations ; who are the heads of the confederacy. All 
tJie northern nations have left their belts in oar hands, 
and referred themselves to our government, and deter- 
mination. They have joined theii' words to ns, who are 
the head of the whole ; and you now see them all in xis, 
here present ; who are now sent with authority to charge 
j'ou to follow our advice." A very large belt is then 
given. 
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The (ieatii of Sir William Johnson, was a great calam- 
ity to the Indians. They liad for nearly forty years 
looked up to him, as to a father. They had entire confi- 
dence, not only in his wisdom, but in his friendship. 
Hence his unbounded influence over them. They had 
observed for years, his increasing infirmities, and did not 
conceal from him their own anxiety in regard to it ; and 
it had heen in view of these often expressed feai^, of his 
sudden dissolution, that he had recommended the ap- 
pointment of his son-in-law, Col. Guy Johnson, to be his 
successor as general superintendent of Indian afi^airs. 
Col. Guy, Johnson accordingly succeeded to his office, 
but not to his influence over the Indians. 

Having long been deputy superintendent under his fath- 
er-in-law, he was entirely familiar with the duties of the 
office, which he was called to fill ; but he does not seem 
to have possessed that wisdom and discretion, which so 
eminently characterized his illustrious predecessor. 

The political troubles which for some time, had agita- 
ted the public mind, among the whites, grew more vio- 
lent, and soon culminated in open rebellion against the 
King. 

There are other versions of the death of Sir AVilliaui 
Johnson, difi^ering somewhat in their details, but laclcing 
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the authenticity of that jnst related. The time, and cir- 
cumstances of his death, were such as to favor the idea 
that it was premeditated; and the idea ia still prevalent to 
a considerable extent, among the common people in the vi- 
cinity of his former residence, that he preferred death, to 
meeting the crisis which he saw was inevitable, of deciding 
between disloyalty to his King, or separation from the 
people he loved, and by whom he was beloved, and re- 
spected. The tradition is (says Stone in his life of Brant) 
that on the day of his decease he had received dispatches 
from England which were handed him while sitting in 
Conrt, and with which, he immediately left the Court 
House, and walked to his own house. These dispatches 
it was afterwards reported, contained instructions to him, 
to use his influence with the Indians, in behalf of the 
Crown, in the event of hostilities. 

Another version of the tradition is that on the day in 
question, he had received dispatches from Boston, the 
complexion of which in his own mind, indicated, that a 
civil war was near and inevitable. In such an event, he 
saw that he must either prove recreant to his principles, 
or take part against the Crown; and to avoid either al- 
ternative, it has been extensively believed that he put an 
end to his own life. But there is no just ground for this 
uncharitable conclusion. It is true, he had on the eve- 
ning of the 94th, received dispatches from Massachusetts, 
the tenor of which, by excitement may have hastened 
the malady, to which his system waa predisposed. It was 
a busy day at Johnstown ; the Circuit Court was in ses- 
sion, at which however. Sir William was not present, be- 
ing engaged in holding a treaty with some of the Six "Na- 
tions. In the course of his speech to the Indians on that 
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occasion, lie alluded to the dispatches he had received, 
and stated to them, that troubles were brewing between 
the Americans and their King, advising them not to 
abandon tlie cause of the latter, wlio had always been be- 
nevolent, and hind to them. '■ "Whatever may happen," 
said the Baronet, " you must not be shaken out of your 
shoes." 

In the atteriioon of that day he was taken with a fit : 
Col. Johnson his son, was absent at the old Fort, distant 
nine miles; an express was sent for hun, and mounting 
a fleet English blood horse, he rode for the Hall, in all 
possible haste ; his horse fell dead when within three 
rjuarters of a mile of the house, having run upwards of 
eight miles in fifteen minutes. The Colonel hired the 
horse of some one standing by, and pushed forward to 
the Hall ; on entering the room, he found his father in 
the arms of a faitiiful domestic, who attended upon his 
person. He spoke to his parent, but received no answer, 
and in a few minutes afterward the Bai'onet expired, of 
apoplexy, beyond a doubt. This was early in the eve- 
ning, while the Judges of the Court were at supper in the 
village, one mile distant. A young Mohawk Indian en- 
tered tiieir apartment, and announced the event. 

The history of the private life of Sir William Johnson 
remains somewhat in obscurity. It has been said that 
his wife who bore the title of Lady Johnson, was a Ger- 
man Emigrant, who with her family were sold for their 
passage, (as was customary then, in all the colonies,) she 
was purchased by Sir "William, and became his lawful 
wife, else his son by her conld not have inherited his 
father's title and estate, which it is admitted he did. Af- 
ter the death of Lady Johnson, Miss Molly Brant (as she 
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was called) was received into hi& family, as lias been al- 
ready stated. She seems to have borne herself with pro- 
priety, and it is said was greatly beloved and respected 
during the lite of Sir "VFiliiam,, for her many amiable 
qoalities. She was undoubtedly a woman of superior 
abilities, as she seems to have exerted a wide influence, 
partieulai'ly over her own people, which was of great ser- 
vice to Sir Williaiii. He must have had seven half- 
breed children ; three sons and foiu' daughters, as it ap- 
pears from the public records that he partitioned the tract 
of land called " the Eoyal grant," equally among them. 

The rebellion which broke out in Boston, soon began 
to show itself in the valley of the Mohawk. The cele- 
brated " Boston Port Bill" had gone into operation only 
a month before Sir William Johnson's death ; veiy soon 
after, a public meeting was held in tlio Palatine District, 
at which strong resolutions were passed, secunding the 
proposition for a general Congress, for mutual consulta^ 
tion in regard to the existing state of political affairs in 
all the colonies. 

The Congress met in September, 177*, and adopted a 
declaration of rights, and agreed upon an address to the 
King. The papers put forth by that assembly, were char- 
acterised by marked ability, and had a powerful effect 
upon the public mind. The Provincial Assembly of 
New York, was the only legislature in the colonies that 
withheld its approbation from the proceedings of the con- 
gress. The Johnsons, and their adherents in the valley 
of the Moliawk, were particularly active in counteracting 
the revolutionary spirit, whicii began to manifest itself. 
At this juncture, the influential loyalists of Tryon county, 
made a demonstration against the proceedings of the con- 
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gress of the preceding autumn. A declaration in oppo- 
sition to those proceedings, probably drawn up by the 
JohnsonSj received the signature of a majority of the 
grand jurors, and a great portion of the magistrates of 
-the county, Tiiis created great excitement among the 
whigs, who were in attendance at the court in Johnstown, 
and led to public meetings, and the appointment of com- 
mittees, in almost every district of the county. One of 
these meetings was interrupted by the Johnsons, Ool, 
Glaus, Col. John Butler, and a lai'ge number of their re- 
tainers, armed with swords and pistols. Guy Johnson 
mounted a high stoop, and harangued the people at length, 
and with great vehemence ; at length, becoming bo abu- 
sive that he was interrupted in his speech, by a whig of 
the name of Sammona, who pronounced him a liar. John- 
eon seized Sammons by the throat, a scuffle ensued, in 
which others became engaged, and clubs, whips, swords, 
and pistols were used, but no one seriously hurt. 

This proceeding on the part of the Johnsons, greatly 
exasperated tJie whigs of Tryon county, and a meeting 
"was' held at Cherry Valley, and strong counter declara- 
tions were passed, condemning the proceedings of the 
loyalists at Johnstown, and approving in tJie most une- 
quivocal terms, of the proceedings of the congress. 

Strong suspicions began to be entertained that t!ie John- 
sons, Butlers, (father and son,) and Col. Claus, were en- 
deavoring to alienate the Indians from the colonists, and 
prepare their minds in the event of open hostilities, to 
take up the hatchet against them. This led to the neces- 
sity, on the part of the colonists, to use corresponding 
measures to counteract these influences, and cultivate a 
friendly interest among tlie Indians of the Six'Kations; or 
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at least to secure tlieif neutrality. To this end a corres- 
pondence was opened with them through the Eev. Mr. 
Kirkland, a Missionary among them, by the provincial 
coDgresa of Massachusetts. An address was forwarded to 
the Six Rations, to be presented to the Chief Sachem of 
the Mohawks, and by him communicated to all the rest of 
the Six Nations. The congress was not mistaken in ad- 
dressing the patriotism of Mr. Kirkland, who, although 
one of the most amiable, and spiritual minded of men, 
had, it would seem, already incurred the displeasure, or 
at least excited the suspicion of Col. Johnson; as the 
following letter, which he wrote "to the committee of 
Albany," will disclose : 

" Cherry Valley, Jan. !), 1775. 
Gentlemen :— 

I am much cmbarraased at present. You have doubt- 
less heard that Col. Johnson has orders from government 
to remove the dissenting missionaries from the Six Na- 
tions, till the difficulties between Great Britain and the 
colonies are settled. In consequence of which, he lias 
forbidden my return to my people at Oneida. He has 
since given encouragement that I may re-visit them aftei 
the congress is closed, but to be plain, I have no depend- 
ence at all on his promises of this kind. He appears un- 
reasonably jealous of me, and has forbidden my speaking 
a word to the Indians, and threatened me with confine- 
ment, if I transgress. All he has against me, I suppose 
to be, a suspicion that I have interpreted, to the Indians, 
the doings of the continental congress, which has unde- 
ceived them, and too much opened their eyes, for Ool. 
Johnson's purpose. I confess to you, gentlemen, that I 
have been guilty of this, if it be a transgression. 
14 
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i~ The Indians found out that I had received the abstracts 
of said congress, and insisted upon knowing the contents. 
[ could not deny tliem, notwithstanding my cloth, tliough 
in all other respects I have been extremely cautious not 
to meddle in matters of a political nature. I apprehend 
that iny interpreting the doings of the congress to a num- 
ber of their Sachems, has done more real good to the 
cause of the country, or to the cause of truth and justice, 
than, five hundred pounds in ])rosents would have ef- 
fected." 

Mr. Kirliland undoubtedly spoke the honest truth in 
this letter. His influence, particularly among the Onei- 
das, -was great, and deservedly so. " Ilad he (says Col- 
Stone,) undei'taken the task, he might, beyond all doubt, 
and easily, have persuaded the Indians to espouse the 
cause of the Colonies. But he did no such thing ; or at 
least he avoided the exertion of his influence any further 
than to persuade them to tlie adoption of a mutual course 
of policy. This determination was an act of their own 
volition, after listening to the interpretation of the pro- 
ceeding of the Congress." 

The following notice of this eminent man is from a 
note by the editor of the Colonial Documentary History. 
A copy of his manuscript journal, of his first visit to the 
Senecas in 1764-5, has been preserved, and is deposited 
with the Buflalo Historical Society, and exhibits a degree 
of self-sacrificing devotion to the work he had underta- 
ken, very rare in one so young, and which his whole life 
was a most striking illustration. This journal is inter- 
esting on several accounts, and serves not only to exhibit 
the character of the missionary, but it also exhibits the 
Indian character, and the social and political condition 
(,f the Senecas, at the time he first visited them. 
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"Rev. Samuel Kirbland, a distinguislied missionary 
among the Kew York Indians, was bora at I^orwich,- 
Connecticut, in 1742; was sent to the Mohawk Indians 
to learn their language. Ho entered Princeton College 
in 1763. In 1764 he returned to the Mohawk country to 
teach school, and perfect himself in tliat language, and 
received liia collegiate degree in 1765. He was employed 
among the Senecas in 1765 and 1766. On the 19th of 
June of the latter year, he wiw ordained at Lebanon, as a 
missionary to the Indians, and in July following, took up 
his residence at Oneida castlo. lie continued to labor 
among that tribe for forty years. During the re^'olution- 
ary war, lie was in the pay of the United States, and in 
1779, was brigade chaplain in Gen. Sullivan's campaign 
against the Indians of western New York. After the 
peace, be remained among the Oneidas, and in 1788, as- 
sisted at the great Indian council for the extinction of 
their title to the Oenesee countiy. So sensible was the 
State government of the value of his services, that in the 
year 1789, it granted him a tract of land two miles squai'e, 
in the present town of Kirkland, whither he immediately 
removed. In 1792, he made a liberal endowment of 
land, for the purpose of founding a school, which was 
originally called the 'Hamilton Oneida Academy,' and 
has since been incorporated under the name of 'Hamil- 
ton College.' Aftei' a life of much public usefulness, he 
died on the 2Stb of February, 1808. His remains were 
earned to the church, in Clinton, Oneida county, and in- 
terred near his house. A noble man, the friend of his 
race, both red and white ; a long line of good deeds pro- 
claim his zeal and liberality, in promoting the interests 
of religion and learning." 
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1764- JOURNAL OF RKV. SAMUEi KIEELAND. 

Kov. 16th, Arrived at Johnson Hall ; kindly and po- 
Litely received by Sir William, who expressed his appro- 
bation of my design, and wished me success ; when I re- 
turned from Onohaghkwage, would have me come to his 
house and make it my home, till I proceeded to the 
westward. 

24th. Set out from Johnson Hall, accompanied by 
Joseph Woolley, whom I was to introduce to Onohaghk- 
wage, in the capacity of a school master, to instruct their 
children, and learn their language. The second night, 
lodged at Cherry Valley; treated very kindly by Capt. 
Wells. The next day engaged Col. Ilarper, who had 
considerable knowledge .{as I was informed,) of the Indi- 
an language, to go with me as a pilot and interpreter. 

27th- Reached a small village a few miles on this side 
Onohaghkwage, the residence of Good Peter, (commonly 
so called from his religious character ;) were obliged to 
wait for nearly an hour on the banks of the rivev, and 
late in the evening, hetbre we could make the Indians 
liear and come with a canoe to cai-ry us over the river. 

28th. My arrival was welcomed by Good Peter, with 
great cordiality, and they were glad I had brought a per- 
son to teach their children, and learn their language, ac- 
quiring the knowledge of which, would render him of 
great service to their nation, and they woidd adopt him 
into their tribe. They promised to take the best care of 
him they could. Joseph Woolley expressed his thanks 
to them. Good Peter then made some remarks upon my 
mission to the Seneeas. He apprehended it was too soon, 
that their minds were not vet calmed after the tumulta 
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and troubles of the late war. However, be knew some 
very influential characters among them, who were great 
iriends to Sir William, and had always been friendly to 
the Americans. He then mentioned the names of a num- 
ber,_and further obseri'ed that notwithstanding there were 
some friendly Indians among them, he considered it a 
very bold, if not a haj;ardous enterprise, but if my heart 
was bent upon it, God was Almighty, and everywhere 
present ; he could preserve me there as well as anywhere 
else, and from his very heart he wished G-od the Father, 
and his son Jesus Christ, to be with me and protect me, 
as I was professedly going to publish the good news of His 
gospel. We tarried here one day to rest and refresh 
ourselves, and the next morning took an afl'ectionate 
leave. Poor Joseph Woolley could not refrai u shedding a 
tear at my departure ; I tried to console him, so also did 
Good Peter. Eetumed to Sir William Johnson's, after 
stopping a short time at CheiTy Valley, and making some 
consideration to my pilot and intei-preter, wlio had been 
very kind to me. I tarried at Sir William Johnson's nntil 
the 17th of January, 1765, for want of convoy. There 
was a Seneca Indian, for part of the time, at Sir Will- 
iam's, bnt he did not choose to venture me with him alone 
I occ^ionally visited a Mr. Wemple, at Oaghwage, (about 
five miles from Johnson Hall, as he had considerable 
knowledge of the Seneca language, though rather a bad 
pronunciation. I found 1 could pick up a little from him, 
and I wished to improve every opportunity to progress 
in the Seneca language. At length arrived a company 
of Senecas, two of which were distinguished for their hu- 
manity, and obliging dispositions. Sir William told me 
he would trust me in the care of these two Indians, and 
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in a few days lie would make the necessary preparations,, 
it" I chose it, aud woidd venture to set out in such severe 
weather, witli such a body of snow upon the ground, i 
returned my thanks to him, for his extraordinary atten- 
tions to me, and told him I chose to undertake the jour- 
ney at all hazards, as I trusted I was in a good cause, 
and hoped I was sincere in undertaking it. He advised 
me at the same time, to cultivate an acquaintance with 
these two Indians, whom he had chosen for my convoy. 

I derived great advantage, both for my journey 
and mission, while at Johnson Hall, from the description 
Sir William gave me of their situation, their manners 
and customs, their orderly and decent behavior in their 
public councils, and the, general character of almost every 
chief man in the Six Nations ; their talents, and prevail- 
ing dispositions. He gave me a very good aceotint of 
Sagwayeangwlaghton, with whom he expected I should 
take up my residence ; also, the venerable old chief of 
Onondaga, called by the white people "Bunt," in Indian 
Teinryoyota, i. e. the sinew. Sir William considered him 
as one of the first sachems in the Six Nations, for good 
sense, humanity, and integrity ; and he had a grave and 
dignified appearance ; a very large and well built man, 
inclining to be very gross, and corpulent. He was treated 
with very great respect, and veneration, by all the Five 
Nations, a few Senecas excepted. Sir William likewise 
told me that if I was cordially received by the Senecas, I 
should, in a week or two, be adopted into some one of 
their principal families, and that I must pay particular 
attention to my new relations, and it would give me the 
liberty of applying to them for anything I wanted. Prob- 
ably I might receive this adoption into the head sachem's. 
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family. It is usually performed with some ceremony, a 
sliort speech made on the occasion. He further advises 
me not to ridicule any of the traditions of their fathers, 
till I waa master of their language, and then I might take 
them up gently and on national grounds. 

Jan'y 16. He called these two Indians into the sit- 
ting room, and delivered to them a speech, of consider- 
able length ; and then handed them a large belt of wam- 
pum, in confirmation of what he had spoken on the oc- 
casion, and told them to deliver it to the Seneca chiefs in 
full council, and the purport of hia speech which they 
had heard from his own mouth. They replied that he 
might keep his mind quiet, they should be faithful to 
their trust, and they believed he never knew them other- 
wise, althongh there are many bad Indians in their na- 
tion ; and if any evil should befall thia|young white broth- 
er by the way, they would share with him, or both fall 
by his side. But they apprehended no danger from any 
quarter. He then told them that he had made up a 
small bundle for each of them, and with such articles of 
clothing as they would find very comfortable at this cold 
season. He also told them, that I waa very anxious to 
see their country, and learn their language, and by and 
by be able tell to them some good news. They must have 
their packs ready to swing up in the morning. 

Sir William then gave me just a sketch of whathehad 
communicated to them, and said it waa unneceasary to 
give a minute detail, as he had some days ago given me 
the purport of what his addresa to the Seneca chiefs would 
be, and lie was very much hurried in answering some 
letters of importance lately come to hand, and that he 
would have as much bean bread and hard bniacuit, put 
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•Up, as I tliouglit I could carr}', nay convoy would not cai'- 
ry mucli fov me, aa he had loaded tliem pretty well him- 
self, but lie should tell them if any store failed hefore our 
arrival, I must shave with thero. 

Jan'y 17. This morning after hreakfaat, took quite an 
aiYeetionate leave of Sir William, and set out for the Seii- 
ecas coimtry. The snow was very deep, and dry, sup- 
posed to he four feet. After we had passed the German 
i'latts, was ohliged to put on mj snow shoes. I caiTied 
my pack of provisions, with a few articles of clothing, 
and a tew hoots, the whole not weighing more than forty 
pounds. My convoy was so kind as to carry my two 
hlanketa. The first night, we lodged in a log hut on the 
north side of the Mohawk river. The next night, we en- 
camped in the woods, abovit twenty miles from Oneida. 
My convoy nnslang their packs, and were very active in 
making the necessaiy preparations for a corafortahle 
night's repose. One of them went with his little axe to 
-cutting wood for a fire, the other shoveling away the 
snow, and then gatliering an armful of boughs of hem- 
lock for my bed. I was forbid to do anything but set on 
a log that was near hy, and rest myself He went now 
to the assistance of his comrade in packing wood; after 
"the fire was kindled, he ran and brought another armfuU 
of hemlock bongfas. 

By half an horn- after sunset, we had a fine fire, which 
soon dried and warmed the hemlock houghs, tlieir aro- 
matic flavor seemed to perfume the air, and made it ex- 
•ceedingly agreeable, and pleasant. The one who went 
to cut fire wood and back (it) to the hut, came in the last 
■time all of a dripping sweat. By this time, we were well 
pleased to relish a good supper. After they had rested 
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and smoked a pipe, I told them I would take eometliing 
out of my pack for sapper, excepting bread, and asked 
onQ of them to take his small kettle, wash it out clean at 
the brook, and bring it back full of water, A wooden 
trammel was made and two crotches were put up in a 
short time. I then took a ham out of my pack, {to tell 
the honest truth 1 wish to have it lightened) and, cut off 
a number of slices which I wished to liave broiled. They 
soon cut some sticks about two and a half feet long, sharj)- 
ened one end, and split the other, part of the way down ; 
they put two or three slices of the ham into one of these 
sticks, and tied the top with a strip of bark, to prevent 
their falling out, then stuck the sharpeood end into the 
ground, the top leaning towards the fire, a bark put under 
to catch the drippings. These were new scenes to me, 
but highly gratifying. 1 again opened my pack, and 
took out a large drinking of tea, which I procured last. 
I could not immediately get weaned from it. The kettle 
boiled, and I flung in the tea, and gave it a handsome 
boiling. The hara by this time was done ; ray convoy 
provided bread. The ham (was) put upon clean bark, 
took the tea kettle oft' ; I asked for wooden spoons ; we 
sat round our dish and ate like hrethren ; and a better 
supper I have seldom made. Could I have conversed 
freely with them, we should have had a sociable evening. 
One of my convoy was a sensible man, very converaible, 
and of a good disposition. 

The next day we reached Kanonwalohule, the princi- 
pal town of the Oneidas. There we lodged, and were 
kindly entertained. After being made acq^uainted with 
my mission, they expressed some concern for me, and 
1 my tarrying with them till the spring, or for a 
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year, and then visit the Senecas. I thanlied them, hut 
told them that I could not relinquish my design, till prov- 
idence stopped up my path, or hedged np my way. We 
proceeded on oiir journey next morning, and it took us 
two days pretty diligent and smart traveling on enow 
shoes, to reach Onondaga, some time in the erening. 
Several (rf their sachems were convened at the great coun- 
cil bouse, wliich was nearly eighty feet long, and con- 
tained four fires, Tliey proposed my going to rest, as I 
appeared to them to be much fatigued, and observed to 
me, that it was not their custom to receive a message of 
peace in the darkness of the night, but in the light of day. 
To-morrow morning (said they,) we will assemble, and 
hear what you have to say. I acknowledged I was pretty 
much fatigued witli the last two days march, my ankles 
were swelled, not being much accustomed to travel on 
snow shoes. My convoy were very kind to help me 
along, by going before, and making a track for me. This 
was of considerable relief to me ; but if I made a misstep 
or blundered over a log and fell, three or four rods in the 
rear, they would look back and stop till I came up. I 
commonly kept within two yards of the hindmost. 1 
presently observed that the second, took the place of the 
first, every three or four miles. I offered to take my turn. 
" No, no," said they, " we are to make a path for you, 
and not you to make a path for us. Sir William Johnson 
would be very angry if he knew we let yon do so." 

The next morning about ten o'clock, they assembled in 
crowds at this great council house, the mansion of their 
chief sachem. When they were all seated, and their pipes 
lighted, the chief sachem made declaration, with an audi- 
ble voice, that they were ready to hear whatever message- 
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I had to deliver. Sir William had directed the one who 
had charge of the belt, to eommuiiicate his speech, or 
message, to the Seneeas, at Onondaga, as they were the 
centi'al council fire, of all the Six Nations, aud it was a 
piece of respect, they claimed as due to them, from time 
immemorial. With this he introduced tlie suhjeet of his 
message. One of my convoy arose, taking the helt of 
wampum in his left hand, that his right hand might be 
at libei'ty for action, when neeessary to give emphasis- 
He delivered the purport of Sir William's speech, with a 
good grace, and by additions, and explanations, spoke 
nearly three quarters of an hour. At the end of every 
sentence, they express their assent, if pleasing to them, 
by crying out one after another, or twenty, all at once,, 
at-hoetogus-ke, (nat-hootogus-keh,) i. e., it is so, very true- 
When my convoy had finished his address, the venerable 
old chief replied, and spoke like a Demonstlienes, for 
more than half an hour. But I lost all the good of it, for 
want of an interpreter. I found one who understood the 
Onondaga language pretty well, but spoke Englisli very 
poorly. So soon as the speech making was over, this 
venerable old chief rose and was coming towards me. I 
instantly rose and met him half way. lie took me by 
the hand, and embraced me, kissed one cheek, and then 
the otlier. I supposed I must return the compliment ; I 
accordingly kissed his red cheeks, not disgusted at all 
with the remains of the paint, and grease, with which 
they had lately been besmeared. He gave me many 
bleesingB, while he held me by the hand. Then came 
one after another, to shake hands with me, perhaps nearly 
one hundred. The board of sachems all gave me their 
benediction, in different ways ; or the modes of e 
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ion varied, by almost every one. The yonng men said 
iittle, only gave ino their hands ; some of the chiefs con- 
gratulated me also. 

After the council had broke up, I found I could get a 
great deal more out of him who epoke poor English, in 
.the way of familiar convei'sation. He tried to give me 
some account of the old chief's reply, to the Seneca who 
produced the belt of wampum from Sir William, but it 
was delivered in snch liigh language, he could not him- 
self understand it all. He thought it was the most ex- 
traordinary speech he ever lieard. 

In t!ie afternoon we took leave, and proceeded on our 
journey ; encamped abont eight miles beyond tiie town. 
We rose early and took some refreshment, (hut it was not 
equal to our supper the first night wo encamped in the 
woods,) and the next night we encamped near the outlet 
of the Nascon lake, a very severe days' march. 

We then went on as we could hold it, my fellow travel- 
ers or convoy, were very kind and attentive to me, and 
would have me walk fast or slow, and rise early, and en- 
camp early, just as I pleased. The next night after we 
had encamped, and I had pulled off my Indian leggins, 
or stockings, one of them observed that my ankles were 
very much swelled. lie said I must go with him to a 
small rnn of water, just at hand, and he would bathe and 
rub them, and if they were not better by the next night, 
he should scarify them. This, said he, is our Indian prac- 
tice, and it always gives relief. The next day we rose 
early, took some refreshment, and proceeded on our jour- 
ney. I found my ankles much more limber and pliable, 
than they were yesterday, which I think I must ascribe 
to the bathing. 
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Feb'y. 7th. Arrived at Kanadaaegea, their principal 
town, this side Genesee. According to Indian custom, 
we halted at the skirts of tlie town, sat down upon a log, 
to rest, and lighted our pipes. Presently, a runner was 
dispatched from the town, and came in full speed to us, 
and asked whence we came, and where we were going, 
and what was our desire. One of the convoy answered : 
we are only bound to this place, and wish to he condncted 
to the house of the chief sachem. He then told us to fol- 
low him, and we soon entered the chief sachem's house, 
and were cordially received. The speaker, one of my 
convoy, just informed the cliief, that he had a message 
from Sir William Johnson, to commonicate to their 
chiefs, so soon as they could conveniently assemble. He 
immediately replied, you must rest yourselves, and take 
some refreshments. To morrow, I will have the sachems 
and head warriors, collected in the council house, and we 
will hear what you have to say. Possess your minds in 
peace, this night ; I am glad to see you. We had a great 
deal of conversation in the evening, in respect to foreign 
news, and the state of the colonies. The chief sachem 
inquired if they were all in peace. The speaker of my 
convoy entertained the sachems, very agreeably, for some 
hours in the evening. But I pretty soon lay down to rest 
me, one of my convoy brought me ray blankets, and the 
sachem's good lady spread them on a bunk, one side of 
the room, and told me I should sleep there, and loaned 
me a new blanket to keep me warm. 

Feb'y. 8th. The Indians convened a little before noon, 
when we were invited to the council house, and fortu- 
nately for me, a Dutch trader, who had lived many years 
among the Senecas, had just arrived on his way to Ni- 
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agara, who had a tolerable understanding of tlieir lan- 
guage, especially for common conversation. He spoke 
English intelligibly, thongh very incorrectly. Sir William 
Johnson's address to them was delivered. It was received 
with great applanse, except by a small minority, whom 
I observed were silent on the occasion, and I did not 
qaito like their appearance. The head sachem, Sakay- 
engwalaghton, (old king,) made a very handsome, and 
animated reply- Thanked Sir "William for his introdn- 
cing this yonng white brother; thanked the minister from 
Teyorhens, that is, from the east, for sending this young 
brother to teach them good things, and thanked me, that 
I had so much love for Indians, as to undertake this long 
journey, and at such a season of the year, with an unu- 
sual depth of snow on the ground. He sainted my con- 
voy, and thanked them tor their care of me, through the 
long and tedious journey ; tlien handed the belt of wam- 
pum to the sachem who sat next to him, and it passed 
round the whole circle ; some would strike it up and 
down with the hand, and perhaps make some remarks ; 
others would look upon it, apparently with the intenseness 
of thought, and not open their lips, and then pass it to 
the next. This ceremony took up more than twenty 
minutes by my watch, as I was determined to notice all 
their movements on the occasion. I was invited to con- 
tinue with the head sachem, until some more convenient 
place could be provided for me. In the course of a week, 
while this Dutchman tarried with me, I had frequent op- 
portunities of conversing with them, tiiough by a poor 
interpreter, and they were continually visiting me, and 
some of them would ask me who put it into my mind, 
and influenced me to leave my father's house, and my 
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aouiitry, to come so many hundred miles, to see Indians, 
and live among them. I answered them in general, I 
believe to their satisfaction. 

The beginning of the second week, after my arrival, 
the head Sachem convened a number of the chiefs, and 
reijuested me to walk into the council house, and I soon 
observed that most of his family were present, and were 
sitting by theraaelves. In a short time one of tlieir chiefs, 
who was a good speaker, called for their attention. He 
had a few words to say to them. 

" Brotheks :^Open your ears, and your eyes, you see 
here our white brother, who has come from a great dis- 
tance, and (is) recommended to us by our great chief, Sir 
William Johnson, who has enjoined it upon us, to be 
kind to him, and make him comfortable, and protect him 
to the utmost of our power. He comes to do us good. 

"Brothers:— -This young brother of ours has left his 
father's house, his mother, and all his relations ; we must 
now provide for liira a home. I am appointed to make 
this declaration to you, that our head Sachem adopts him 
into his family. He will be a father to him and his wife, 
a mother, and his sons and daughter, his brothers and 
sisters, and conduct towards him agreeable to that rela- 
tion," 

I then rose and took the head Sachem by the hand, 
and thanked him, and said, I wished the Great Spirit 
would make me a blessing to his family. I then shook 
hands with his wife, and children, and with the whole 
who were convened on the occasion, both chiefs and head 
warriors, and some of the head women were present. A 
fimiie of cheerfulness sat on every countenance, and I 
could not refrain from dropping a tear of joy and grati- 
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tude, for the kind providence, wliicli had protected me 
tliroiigh my long journey ; brought me to the place of 
my desire, and given me so kind a reception, among 
these poor savage Indians, After some days, my newly 
adopted father, Sakayenqwalaghton, took me to a small 
council, consisting of his chief men, (and) a few warriors. 
They informed nie that Sir William Johnson had given 
them a strict charge to treat me kindly, and to provide 
the best house in the village for my stated residence, and 
make me comfortable as they possibly could, in their 
present circumstances. "VVe have concluded (said they,) 
that neither the council house, nor your father's house, 
would he agreeable, as they are continually exposed to 
company. Here is a small house, just at hand in fnll 
view ol' both the former, occupied by a small family, the 
man with his wife, with a niece of theirs, and the man is 
one of the best in all the town. He is what we call a 
good man, a sober, and temperate man, and honest ; he 
tells no lies ; he is likewise very industrious, always at 
work, doing something, and a man of few words. We 
have agreed with him to take you into his house. To- 
morrow you will move, and change your present unset- 
tletl condition, for a stated residence, and (one) much 
more convenient. 

I thanked them heartily, and most sincerely; and I 
endeavored to tell them, in my broken style, that I 
always had hoped in God, the Great Spirit, that he would 
protect and preserve me, and if I might do any good to 
the poor Senecas, lie would give me a kind reception 
among them, and give them a disposition to hear God's 
Word, from the Holy Book, so soon as I might acquire a 
knowledge of their language. That their kind treatment 
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of me, siiico my arrival, far eurpassed my expectatioDs. 
Tiie next day I moved, accompanied by my adopted fa- 
ther ; found everything agreeable. A bunk was ready 
made for my lodging place, in one comer of the i-oons, 
aud near eiiongli to the fire. Here, I applie<l myself dil- 
igently to learn their language, though I had already ac~ 
ijuired the knowledge of tlie names of things, with some 
verbs. By the help of these two words, tointashchnay- 
ate, i. e., speak it again, and otkayason, i. e., what do you 
call this ? I daily progressed. But alas ! how soon the 
scene is changed, and my bright prospects are beclouded, 
and ovei-spread with an impenetrable gloom. The tburth 
night after I }iad taken up my lodging with my new land- 
lord, I was waked up out of my sleep about three o'clock 
in the morning, by the noise of a dismal sobbing. I in- 
stantly inquired in Indian, "what has happened?'' She 
(the wife of the landlord,) replied, hawaayou, i. e^ " he is 
dead." I went to the bed, and felt of his pulse, but there 
was not the least motion, also at the jugular vein, no sign 
of lite, or I would liave bled him. I asked if he com- 
plained yesterday of being sick. Oh, no, said she, never 
sick. I tried to speak a word of consolation to her, but I 
was so overwhelmed by tliis awful and sudden event, I 
could scarcely speak for a few minutes, and returned to 
my bed-side, my thoughts would fly backwards and foi'- 
wards, foreboding evil to comt>. I felt the need of imme- 
diate Divine aid and. support ; my heart was full. I 
could not help crying out, oli ray God, and my Savior, I 
have sinned times and waystwithout number, yet I am 
permitted by thy word to inquire of thee concerning thy 
judgments. What can be thy design in this dark and 
mysterious providence, by the sudden and altogether un- 
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expected death of the man with whom I had so lately 
come to reside, for my comfort, and usefulness. Thy 
ways are a mighty deep ! Thy judgments past finding 
out, I cannot fathom tliem. But I know thou art holy, 
and wise. Oh my God, dost thou not approve of my 
mission. Hast thou not prospered, and eomfoi-ted me 
through all my journey to the place of my desire ? and 
can it be that thou hast hrought me here to sky me by 
the hands of savages. Tliat my life must atone, in their 
view, for the life of this man, who hath died so suddenly, 
and mysteriously. Oh my God, it cannot he ; thou art 
holy, and thine infinite wisdom, knoweth not to err. Oli 
most merciful and gracious God, give me a heart to sub- 
mit to thy decrees, to adore thy providence, and forever 
praise thee (or redeeming love. Oh most gracious God, 
comfort and support this afflicted family. How long I 
prayed, I could not tell. I several times thouglit the 
sobbing and crying ceased, while I spoke with an audi- 
ble voice. What ardent desire I had of imderstanding 
their language, or having a good interpreter, on this truly 
afflicting and melancholty occasion. 

In the morning my father came in, and addressed the 
bereaved widow. Then turned to me and said, it was a 
dark morning; wished me to compose my mind, and 
possess myself in peace, and it may be we shall see good 
by and by. Yon must know, my son, as you understand 
the word of God, tiiat God in very deed, must do as He 
pleases, I told him that since the morning, God had 
^iven me great compoauri of mind, and I could rejoice in 
God, and I myself, as well as others, were in his hands, 
and that He would do what was right. 

When the Indians came in to lay out the body, 1 
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thought it proper for me to withdraw, and visit my fa- 
ther, the Lead eachem, and try to have a little conversa- 
tion with him. I was presently given to understand that 
runners were dispatched to announce tlie sorrowful ti- 
dings to six or seven villages, and that the funeral would 
not be attended till the clan, or tribe,, of the deceased, 
should have notice, and give their attendance ; perhaps 
they would generally be here by to-morrow noon, and 
some at a greater distance, by next day morning. 1 
called in at the afHicted house, several times during the 
day, but did not tarry long : the house was full of mourn- 
ers. 1 took a look at the corpse, whenever I went in ; I 
perceived that, attracted their attention, and they seemed 
pleased witii it ; and I believe they considered me a 
hearty moui-ner. I tiied to get in the woods privately, 
for a little retirement, but soon relinquished my purpose 
from the depth of the enow, and the Indians were contin- 
ually traveling backwards and forwards in the beaten 
paths. 

The next day by noon, there was a considerable collec- 
tion of tlie frieads of the deceased, and they began to 
counsel. I soon found by prudent inquiry, that the cir- 
cumstances of this man'? . death, had given a general 
alarm ; and that there was a party rather unfriendly to 
me, who intended to charge it upon me. I went into the 
council house, and sat down at one end for some time, 
but the countenances of many of them, were very forbid- 
ding, I soon determined that was no place for me. My 
adopted father came out before night, and observed to me 
that it was good that I went into the council house, and 
it was good that I did not stay long before I came out, 
He.again wislied me to possess ray mind in peace, that 
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he should not quit the council house, till all was settled, 
and done well- He smiled, and appeared cheerful, or at 
least tried to, but I plainly saw he had a weight upon bis 
mind. The next day by noon, the council houso was 
crowded, though nearly eighty feet long. I once peeped 
in, to take a view of them, about sun an hour high ; the 
corpse was inten-ed. Perhaps a hundred and fifty women 
and girls attended ; no male, besides myself, except the 
grave digger, accompanied the corpse to the grave. I 
saw the corpse just before the lid was fastened, or even 
put on- He was neatly dressed with a clean white shirt, 
black shrond blanket, scarlet leggins, a pair of new moc- 
casins, and ciirionsly painted ; his pipe, tomahawk, to- 
bacco pouch, flint steel, and punk, were pnt into the 
cofSn, and placed on both sides of his head. I was care- 
ful at the time to make no remarks, nor ask any f|ues- 
tiong. 

When they left the house, and were carrying the corpse 
to the gi'ave, tliey sung the most mournful ditty I ever 
heard ; a small number of them seemed to keep the time 
and rise and fall pretty much together ; others followed, 
and some screamed and yelled like doge. Such a scene 
I never beheld before. It produced a variety of feelings 
in my breast ; finally, a feeling of tender pity and com- 
passion toward them prevailed, considering their ignor- 
ance, and superetition. I was advised to sleep this even- 
ing at the house of my elder brother. They accordingly 
brought over my bedding and a "knapsack, containing my 
books and clothes. This brother, called Tekanadie, lived 
in an old block house, built by the direction of Sir "Wil- 
liam Johnson, in the year 1754-5, with a view to prevent 
the Frencli influence among them. He intended to have 
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a captain's company stationed there, and occupy this 
block house, with two or three small field pieces. No 
sooner was the honae bnilt, than they sent a delegation 
with full powers from their nation, to inform Sir William, 
that he need not be at the trouble of sending any of his 
troops there, that they were abundantly sufficient to man 
it themselves. A very decent way, of forbidding him 
sending his troops. 

My eldest brother only occupied the lower part of this 
building, except in warm weather. The upper story was 
rather difficult of access. He told me I might stay there, 
in peace and (;[uietness, and no one know where I was. 
He loaned mo a bear's skin and blanket, to keep me 
warm. My sister gave me a small bit of venison, and a 
dish of samp pottage, just before I went to bed. This 
was very acceptable, as I had been fasting for nearly 
thirty-six hours. I plainly discovered by this time, that 
some of my family, and others who had expressed a 
friendship for me, were anxious for my safety. But by 
some means or other, which I believe could be no other 
than divine aid, the gracious spiritual presence of my 
Maker, God Almighty, I enjoyed a degree of composure 
and tranquility of mind, beyond what I ever expected. 
I was not stupid or insensible, but rather filled with life 
and self control. I slept sweetly for a few hours, but it 
was rather a night of reflection, meditation, and self 
examination, * * In the morning I was informed that 
they had eat in council a great part of the night, that they 
had sent to Oswego for a keg of mm, to give a relish to 
the fnneral or burial feast, which was to be celebrated 
this evening. I could not get sight of my father, he stuck 
close to the council. In the afternoon, my younger 
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brother, very pleaeaDtlj, and witli apparent aflection, 
proposed we should take our guns, and go out a mile or 
two into the woode and kill partridges or equirrelB. I 
readily complied. We traveled first one way, and then 
another, a kind of circuitous route ; a little before sun 
setting, we came to a commodious sugar Imt. Here he 
proposed kindling a fire, and resting ourselvea. I should 
suppose this cabin, or hut, might be about two miles 
northwest of the village. After we had sit down to rest, 
and lit our pipes, my younger brother tells me, that his 
lather said, it would be good for me to sleep in the woods 
this night, as they expected rum woidd soon be brought 
into town, and some might drink too much,' and then be 
looking after me. I thanked him for the good will he 
had expressed tor me, and that I thought the great spirit 
had put it into his heart to be kind to me. He replied, 
Kangoendou, i. e., it may be taken for granted. About 
ten o'clock in the evening, my sister came to our lonely 
cabin, accompanied by her little nephew, a little lad, and 
brought with her my blankets, tucked into a large basket, 
so as not to be discovei-ed ; a kettle of com soup, a little 
salt in a bark. I made as good a supper as existing cir- 
cumstances would admit. My sister would try to encour- 
age me, and tell me not to be afraid, my father was con- 
stantly in the council house, and they would take care of 
me. After supper, I proposed singing a psalm, or words 
out of the Holy Book, if they had no objection. Oh no, 
said they, we heard you sing a great many times, and 
love to hear it, we only wish you would not sing so loud, 
as to make a great noise, we dont want any one should 
know where we are to-night. I sang with a soft voice,, 
perhaps ten or a dozen hymns and psalms, having no 
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inclination to sleep. My sister and the boy left us abont 
day light in tlie morning. « * » Spent the day in our 
cabin, except walking once, about an hour, with my 
younger brother, to shoot a squirrel or two. In the dusk 
of the evening, my elder sister came again, with a kettle 
of soup ; told me her heart began to be glad. She be- 
lieved the council would break up, and be dispersed by 
to-morrow morning, or before noon ; said she heard it 
went hard in the council. They spoke strong woi-ds. 
Tliey had examined the widow of her late deceased hus- 
band ; she spoke well of me, said 1 never did anything 
bad while I lived there, but was cheerful, and agreeable 
and (my) her husband began to love him much ; again 
(was) asked if I never came to his bed-side, and whispered 
in bis ear, or puffed in his face. No, never , he always 
sat, or lay down on his own bed, and in the evening after 
we were in bed, I could see him get down oii his knees, 
and talk with a low voice ; I suppose he waa praying to 
the Great Spirit. They inquired for my knapsack, ex- 
pecting to find some magic powder. I suspect that they 
fobbed me of some of my papers at that time. 

The next day about noon, returned to the town, and 1 
took up my lodgings with my elder brother, in the old 
block house. The whole family showed marts of joy 
upon my peaceable return, and a number of my friends 
came in to see me before night, and told me " all is now 
only peace." The remaining part of this week notliing ma- 
terial tookplace. I was pretty diligent in myendeavoreto 
learn th eir language, and cordially receivedmy friendly vis- 
itors ; others kept themselves at a distance. When it wa& 
not very cold, I would retire into tlie upper loft, and spend 
my time in writing. I did not yet begin to visit much.. 
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neither dare to make many inquiries of my father, or el- 
der brother, or urge them to divulge what took place in 
the late councils. I thought it best some of the rest 
should be the lirst movers. I endeavored to appear be- 
fore them with a degree of cheerfulness, yet sedate. For 
a number of days, I felt a solicitude, and almost an un- 
conquerable desire to find out what passed in their sever- 
al days' consnltiug. I suspected they had enjoined se- 
ci"esy, lest I might make such communications to Sir Wil- 
liani, as to produce a remonstrance or reprimand. 

]My father told me one day, that some of the Indians 
were afraid of writing, or letters, which would speak for 
a great many yeai-s afterwards. It would therefore be 
good for me, ivlienever I wrote to Sir William, or to the 
ministers, Tegorkunskie, towards the rising of the suu, 
to call several of their chiefs together, and interpret their 
contents (letters,) to tliem. It would please them very 
much, and make their hearts glad. I replied that I 
should follow his advice very cheerfully, and with great 
punctuality, lie again observed that I might write a 
great book, if I pleased, in learning their language, be- 
cause I frequently read them some parts of it over, for 
their correction, and that they were sometimes so divert- 
ed to hear me give the time Indian pronunciation to some 
■words in their language, which were difficult for a white 
man to pronounce, that they could not help expressing 
their admiration with a heai'ty laugh, and some of them 
would say, that our white English brother would become 
n true Indian, in the course of a year or two. 

We now lived in great harmony, friendship, and socia- 
bility. I suppressed my solicitude of prying into their 
secret councils. I thought if I pressed on inquiring be- 
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fore a proper time, and should show great anxiety, they 
might suspect my confidence in their professed friend- 
ship, and want of exertion tor my safety. I presently 
fonnd X had enougli to do to recognize the goodness of 
God, the kind interpositions of liis providence, for my 
preservation thus far, and raising up friends in almost 
every village, as instruments in his hands of doicg me 
good, and it may be, of rescuing my life from the hands 
of cruel savages. * * * 

March 15th, 1765. Provisions are exceeding scarce : 
the wild game they killed in the winter is nearly con- 
sumed, but little corn is in the whole town. Some fami- 
lies entirely d^titute ; some have been to Cayogou (Cay- 
uga,) to purchase corn, could get but little, and that by 
giving an enormous price. They planted but sparingly 
the last year, and that very late in the season, which was 
greatly injured by a severe and early frost. Indeed, they 
have but just began to till the ground since they left Ni- 
agara, where most of them had been encamped in the 
vicinity of Niagara, during a great part of the late Trench 
war, and were victualed from the King's stores, till the 
garrison was subdued and taken by Sir William John- 
son- The appearance of things at present, seems to threat- 
en a famine among the Indians the ensuing season. 
Boating from the Mohawk river will be very difficult till 
some time in the month of May, on condition (supposing) 
Sir William sliould be disposed and think himself justi- 
fied in relieving their necessities, especially that part of 
the nation, who have so lately been hostile to the colonies. 

ItJth. Informed by some Indians from the westward, 
that a Mr, Wemp would probably leave Niagara in the 
course of ten or twelve days, and tarry with me here a 
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few days to rest liimself. I may have mentioned this- 
man before. He was in years past employed as a black- 
smith for the Indians in this principal town of the Sene- 
cas, 'called Kanadasigea, and sometimes traded among 
them. He understands their language pretty well, for 
common conversation, but can but poorly comprehend a 
public .speech, delivered in an oratorical style, and dress. 
Being of Dutch extraction, he speaks rather broken and 
incorrect English, and in general, a bad pronunciation of 
the Seneca. But being a humane, peaceable, and honest 
man, I find the Indians set a great deal by him. I shall 
endeavor to detain him when he arrives, as long as will 
be consistent with his business, and we find anything for 
him to eat. 

March 20th. I this day received a letter from Sir Wil- 
liam, which I will here transcribe. 

Johnson Hall, March 3d, 1765. 

" SiE : I received yours, wrote on the way going up. 
I hope [this will find you safe arrived at the Senecas, 
where I shall be glad to hear you meet with a kind re- 
ception, and everything agreeable to you. The enclosed 
came here under cover to me, with another for Woolley, 
which I send to him. Peter, of Oghquage, and wife, are 
gone to Mr. Whelocks, about ten days ago, by whom I 
wrote. '^ * The Delaware deputies from Ohigo 
are here, these eight days past, waiting for Squash Cutter 
and Long Coat, without whom and all the prisoners in 
your parts, I will not treat with them, though thej' seem 
very well inclined. "When you have a good opportunity 
write me — by Wemp will be a good opportunity. I wish 
yon heartily ■well, and am 

Your Humble Servant, 

Me. KIRKL4XD. WILLIAM JOHNSON." 
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This letter I interpreted to the chiefs, for which they 
appeared much pleased, and to be very thankful. The 
Squash Cutter mentioned in the foregoing letter, is a no- 
ted head warrior of the Delaware nation. He haa done 
a deal of mischief in the back parts of New Jersey and 
the Susquehanna ; scalped many, and taken many pris- 
oners. He had commonly no more than twenty or thirty 
men under his command, including his petty ofSeers. 
His exploits depend much upon stratagem, and surprise. 
He was acknowledged by the Indians to be bold, and en- 
terprising, but very cruel- He was about six feet two 
inches high, lean and raw-boned, but all nerve, and a 
most piercing eye, rather of a serpentine cast. He has 
been harbored here in this town for some months, being 
afraid to return to his nation, lest some of their chiefs 
who are great friends to the wliite people, should seize 
him, and carry him a prisoner to Sir William ; upon my 
iirst acijuaintance with him, he appeared to be jealous of 
me ; after some time he became quite familiar, and was 
very fond of convening with me. He was very sensible, 
and would speak broken English pretty well, and under- 
stood the Seneca. 

There are no white prisoners in this village, but there 
are two children twins in a village about seven mil^ 
south of this, on the west side ofSeneca]ake,ca]ledGagh- 
conghwai. G., in English, the limb has fallen. One of 
these children I went to see a few days since, but the lit- 
tle girl perhaps six or seven years old, would neither 
come to me, nor speak to me, but clung fast around the 
neck of her adopted grandmother. Siie had been lost in 
the woods fourteen days, strayed from a hunting cabin,, 
but found her way back to it, after some days, and there- 
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found some deere legs which liad been flung out ; the 
gnawing and sucki ng of these, with white oak acorns and 
winter greens, kept her alivo till found, by which time 
she was nearly exhausted. There were perhaps eight or 
ten prisonere at Genesee and its vicinity. * * * 

April 2d. I am frequently visited by several of their 
young men who 1 am told by my elder brother are some 
of the best characters in the town. They are disposed to 
be very sociable, and appear to be friendly. This I can- 
not but consider as a favorable eircamstanee, and enables 
me to make greater progress in learning their language, 
and I request them whenever they hear me give a bad 
pronunciation to any word to con-ect me, and to repeat 
the correction or amendment tiU 1 give the true Indian 
pronunciation. When I have been alone, or walked 
with but one of them at a time, he would disclose some 
of the secret council, and particularly of Capt. Onongwa- 
dekha and some of his violent speeches, and would al- 
ways enjoin secrecy, and not divulge a word to any of the 
aaciiems. I begin to think I have discovered al! the prin- 
cipal transactions of this two or three days counseling 
upon the death of my Indian landlord and its attending 
■circumstances. 

April 4th. Mr. Wemp returns from JJiagara, made 
very welcome, particularly by my family and many oth- 
ers. I expressed my earnest desire, and hoped that he 
would taiTy a week, or at least several days with ns, to 
i-est himself properly. Had but little conversation with 
him this evening, and that principally upon common af- 
faire, and the distressed situation of the town, from the 
great scarcity of corn, I also considered thatit would be 
expected by the ehiefe to have the first talk with him. 
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and make all the emjuiries they wished, relative to the 
western Indians, and the news heard at Niagara. In tlie 
meantime, I thought it best to absent myself and not ap- 
pear too forward, of pressing myself into their councils. 
But they were very civil, and to manifest their confidence 
in me, they very soon sent for me to come into their 
council. A great many things were related by piece- 
meal, and in a broken style, but they were so well aiig- 
mented with his dialect and mode of speaking, that they 
could understand him. They thanked him for all the in- 
formation he had given them, though tliey found there 
was very little in it which had any immediate concern in 
the welfare of their nation ; however they were always 
glad to hear news. 

I took the earliest opportunity to take him aside and 
relate to him what a distressing situation I had been in, 
on account of the sudden death of my first Indian iand- 
lord. He presently replied that he had heard much of 
it at Genesee on his way down, and was much alarmed. 
I told him I believed the unfortunate and mysterious 
event had been pretty generally settled among the In- 
dians, and they appeared to be satisfied, and reconciled 
except Capt. Onongwadekha, who remained obstinate 
and revengeful. I now wished him to befriend me so 
far as to enquire of some judicious Indian, of the argu- 
ments urged against me, and tliose who pleaded for me^ 
as being perfectly innocent respecting that man's death. 
I thought from his long acquaintance, and the great ap- 
parent friendship which had subsisted betwixt him and 
my adopted father, the head chief, iie might easily get 
from him, the leading traits or general transactions of 
that council. I told him I thought it was probable that 
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it would be enjoined on liim, to disclose nothing to Sir 
William, only if he asked, to tell him all was peace now. 
Mr. Wemp replied that he would attempt it, and did not 
doubt but he could bring it about either with my father 
or brother-in-law Tekanade, and was willing to Bet up all 
night for that purpose. I humbly observed that it might 
frustrate myobjectanddisappoint my expectations of any 
aid from Mr, "Wemp to be too frequently with him, and 
express a greater attachment to him, and fondness , for 
his company, than I nmnifested to the good Indians, and 
most of their chiefs, who had been friendly to me from 
my first arrival. I suggested the idea to Mr. Wemp ; he 
replied it was the very thing he had thought of, and said 
then when we meet together in the day-time, let it only 
be, how do yoii do, and how do you do, and so pass by. 
In the mean time, I improved a leisure honr or two 
when I could be retired, for writing and making minutes. 
I wrote to Sir William, informing him of the extreme 
scarcity of bread, com and very little hunting at this sea- 
son, and that I did not think I could sobeist through the 
ensuing summer, unless I could procure provisions and 
some more cei-tain and substantial food than can be ob- 
tained among the Indians. I had sold a shirt for four 
loaves or Indian cakes baked in the ashes ; at first sight 
1 thought I could devour them all at one meal, but 
I immediately concluded on tlje score of prudence, to 
be sparing, and to save some of them against a greatei' 
time of need. I have eaten bat one, and my stomach 
was so debilitated, it recoiled and emitted the greatest 
part of it. I kept some part of the remaining three until 
they began to mould, and ga\'c them to tlie children who 
devoured them instantly. 
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I had it in coutemplation to go down tlie latter part of 
this month, or the beginning of next. I supposed by this 
time Col. Butler might have orders from Mr. Wheelock, 
fo furnish mo with such articles as I stood in absolute 
need of. 

April :7th, 1765. Mr. "VVemp told me he had an oppor- 
tunity of a long conversation with my father and brother- 
in-law, separately, upon the subject I had so earnestly 
requested his aid for investigation. We then laid a plan 
tor being together part of the day and evening ensuing. 

April 8th. Mr. Wemp has given me a long narration 
of the trar^actions in the afore-mentioned council— some- 
times connected and sometimes detached sentences, with 
curious anecdotes, and added that my father bore down 
everything in his last speech. He spoke but little for the 
first and second days, except bis introductory address, at 
the opening of the council." 

The whole of this manuscript is interesting, but as it is 
!iot strictly connected mth the object of our history, must 
be omitted. 
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yeveral councils were held with tlie Six Nations dining 
tiie year 1115^ botli by Col. Johnson in behalf of tie- 
English, and the Commissioners of Indian affairs ap- 
pointed by the Colonies. Both parties seemed desirons 
only to secure the neutrality of the Six Nations, and at 
the same time, to conciliate their friendship. 

At a council held in Albany by the Colonial Commis- 
sioners, with the Six Nations, in August, 1775, one of the 
Oneida chiefs spoke thus of Mr. Kirkland, their Mission- 
ary : 

" Our lather, the minister, who stands here, we iove, 
we love him exceedingly. Perhaps in a little time, ho 
may be wrested from ns, carried off like a prisoner. Our 
hearts tremble for him. "We tremble greatly. He has 
been threatened, and should he be taken, it might over- 
throw the whole Pive Nations. 

" Our brothers, the white people, would perhaps say- 
that the Oneida Nation had given up their minister ; and 
that the Six Nations did not regard their missionaries. 
But truly, we regard our father the minister and mission- 
aries. Therefore, we propose for your consideration, 
whether it be not wise, that the missionaries retire for si 
little while, particulai'ly our father, the minister, Mr. 
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Kirldand, sliould reside for u short space with his family, 
as we hope this c[iiarrel cannot subsist long, because yon 
are brothers, both of one nation and blood, and we hope 
it wiil soon be settled, and when a reconciliation takes 
place, let our missionaries immediately return to us." 
The commissioners were at great pains to explain to the 
Indians the nature and causes of the quaiTcl between the 
king and the colonies. The Indians could not compre- 
hend how it was that " people of one blood" shonld 
quarrel. They had never known any thing like it in all 
their experience. The Indians pledged themselves in the 
strongest manner, to observe a line of strict ueutralityj 
and to take no part on either side, but " to sit still and 
see yon fight it out," as they expressed it. But they 
added : " Brothers : we thank you for opening the road. 
You inform us likewise, that you were determined to 
drive away, destroy, and kill, all who appear in arms 
against the peace of the twelve united colonies.'' 

" Brothers, attend : we beg of you take care what you 
do ! you have just now made a good path, do not so soon 
defile it with blood. There are many round us, Caugh- 
nawagas, who are friends to the king. Our path of peace 
reaches quite to them. We beg, all that distance may 
not be defiled with blood. As for your quarrels to the 
eastward, along the coast, do as yon please. But it would 
hurt us, to see those brought up in our own bosoms, ill 
nsed. In particular, we would mention the son of Sir 
William Johnson. He is born among us, and is of Dutch 
extraction, by his mother. He minds his own affairs, 
and does not intermeddle in public disputes. We would 
also mention our father, the minister,* who resides among 

*Eey. Mr. Stewart. i6 
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the Moliawks, and was Bent there by the king. He does 
not meddle in civil affairs, but instructs them in tlie way 
to heaven. He absolutely refuses to attend to any political 
matters, and says, they do not belong to him. They beg, 
that he may continue in peace among them. The Mo- 
hawks ai^e frequently alarmed with reports, that their 
minister is to be torn away from them. It wonld occa- 
sion great disturbance, wei'e he to be taken away. The 
king sent him to them, and they would look upon it as 
taking away one of their own body ; therefore, they 
again ref|ue3t,-that he may continue to live in peace 
among them." 

Col. Guy Jolinson had already removed with a consid- 
erable body of his retainers, and some Indians, up the 
■valley of the Mohawk, to Fort Stanwix ; where it was 
rumored, he was collecting a force of loyalists and Indi- 
ans, to make a descent upon tiie colonists in the Palatine 
district. But the active measures of the colonists soon 
convinced Col. Johnson, that he and Jiis arnied retinue 
would not he permitted to remain at Fort Stanwix; be 
tlieretbre pushed further interior, and made a stand ia 
the Seiiecas' ennntry ; but still apprehending pursuit, lie' 
moved to Ontario, but being unable to procure convey- 
ance across the lake, for all the Indians, lie arrived with, 
liis rangers and a few Indians, at Montreal, on the 17th 
day of September, 1775, where lie held another council- 
with the IndiaTis, at which he said, they numbered ''1700 
or upwards." 

In his report, to the Y.nrl of Dartmouth, dated Mon- 
treal, October 12, 1775, Col. Julmson assigns, as the rea- 
son of his flij;ht from the valley of the MiJiawk, " that 
all necessaries tor the Indians, were stopped, by ord:r of." 
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the cominittee ; and myself, tlireatened, with an attack 
from a consideiable armed force, "and iiitimatea, that he 
had secret orders from Gen. Gage, instructing liim to 
that effect. 

" Extracts from the I'ocorda of Indian transactions, un- 
der tlie superinteiidancy of Col. Guy Johnson, during the 
year 1775." 

" Col. Johnson having early perceived that the differ- 
ent colonies were about to follow the example of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and finding that the various measures 
taken by New England missionaries, and otliers, to alien- 
ate the affections of the Indians, and spirit tbem uo to 
bad purposes ; he communicated the same to Lord 
Dartmouth, in March, and soon after sent messengers to 
call tlie Six Nations to a genei-al congress. The 14th of 
May he received by express, an account that a party of 
New Englanders were on their way to make him pris- 
oner ; on which he fortified his house, and kept a large 
guard at considerable expeiise. A tew days after, be 
found that his express to the Indians had been stopped, 
and the purport of his messiiges altered; and that the 
provisions, &e., that his agent had provided at New 
York, had been stopped, tiigether with the ammunition and 
goods, he was providing for the intended congress. Find- 
ing this (to be t!ie case,) and that bis communication with 
the Indians would he totally obstructed, he resolved to 
proceed to the westward, (with such presents, &c., as he 
then bad,) and meet them in their own country, while it 
remained practicai>le ; and during his preparation for 
this, he secretly received a dispatch from Gen. Gage, 
containing iustnictions. lletben, with such of the Mo- 
hawks as were at home, and a body of armed white men,. 
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making together about 250, marciied to the upper settle- 
ments, under every cireuni stance of dilScuUy, and leav- 
ing ail his property at the discretion of the misguided 
populace. From thence he preceded to Fort Stanwix, 
where he met 260 Oneidas and Oughquagas, with whom 
he held a conference, but was obliged to tate leave of 
thorn, for want of provisions ; the whole country being 
then in arms behind hira, and no possibility of obtaining 
supplies from thence. Ho accordingly wj-ote to the com- 
manding officer at Niagara, and Oswegatchie, for vessels, 
and provisions, and on the ITth of Jane, ho an-ivod at 
Ontario, to which place he had directed them to be sent, 
where one small sloop shortly after arrived, with ninety 
barrels, which, though all that could be spared from Nia- 
gara, was very iinequal to supplying the Indians, who 
assembled there, in a few days, to the number of one 
thousand four hundred and fifty-eight, with about one 
hundred white men, including the officers of the depart- 
ment. 

" From the state of the country and the villainous sto- 
ries propagated, it required fiome time, with great skill 
and influence, to remove false reports, and &x the Indians 
heartily in the interests of the crown. He however, had 
the good fortune at length to bring them to resolve to co- 
operate with his Majesty's troops, in the defense of the 
communication and waters emptying into the St. Law- 
rence river, and in the annoyance of the enemy, and also 
to send their band of warriors present with him, to Mou- 
treal to inspire tbeir dependents there, with the same res- 
olutions. He also procured the like engagement from the 
Hui-on chiefs of Detroit, who attended the Congress ; 
which they very faithfully observed, and thereby pre- 
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vented the design of tlio Virginians, against tliat country, 
as tlie papers in his hands will siiow. After which he 
delivered them a handsome present, and a parcel of new- 
arms, <fec., and his provisions being nearly exhausted, 
prepared to proceed to Montreal. But the Indians hav- 
ing few canoes, and those unfit for crossing the lake, he 
was obliged to set out, July 11th, with the sloop, and 
four or five sma\l boats, carrying together two hundred 
and twenty white men and Indians. The remainder of 
the latter, being necessiated to return home, for want of 
craft to transport them, after giving him assurances of 
their readiness to follow when called upon. 

" Col. Johnson, on his landing at Montreal, July 17th, 
with two hundred and twenty Indians from Ontario, had 
immediately an interview with General Carleton, to whom 
he communicated his instructions, and design, to assem- 
ble the Indians in that country, to join those that had ac- 
companied him. He also acquainted him with the ac- 
counts he had received of the preparations being made, 
by the New Englandei-s, at Ticonderoga, and that they 
considered Canada as an essential object, adding that it 
would be extremely necessary to put the Indians in 
motion as soon as possible, as tbey were unused to 
remain long idle. The General observed, that he had but 
a slender force of regular troops, that the province of 
Quebec mostly depended upon the Canadian militia, 
that he had hopes, in some little time, of assembling a 
good body of them, and that in the mean time the Indi- 
ans must be amused in the best manner that could be 
found, as he did not think it pnident to let them go 
beyond the 45th degree of latitude, or over the province 
line, Coi. Johnson had proposed to hold his conference 
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with the Indians at La Chine, to prevent the intemper- 
ance to which they must be exposed at Montreal, and the 
Indians were so sensible of this, that tiiey were prevailed 
on with difficulty to come into town to oblige Gen. Carle- 
ton, who wanted to see them there. 

" On the 26th of July, the Indians all assembled, pur- 
suant to Col. Johnson's summons, and finished their busi- 
ness on the last of that month, when their number amount- 
ed to sixteen hundred and sixty-four, who readily agreed 
to the same measures engaged by the Six Nations. Af- 
ter receiving a valuable present, (they) were disposed of, 
in different camps, on the Island of Montreal. An Indi- 
an officer, and thirty men, were also sent to St. Jo!ma, to 
remain there, at the desire oi Gen. Carleton. 

" On the 5th of August, the Indian officer at St. Johns, 
informed Col. Johnson of his having discovered a large 
body of the enemy, near Port Aufer, (above St. Johns, 
on lake Cbamplain,) who fired on his party, and of the 
eagerness manifested by the Indians to form a large body, 
and go against them. Col. Johnson immediately com- 
municated this to Brigadier Prescott, who commanded 
on Gen. Carleton's departure for Quebec. He also told 
Gen. Prescott, that the warriors of the several Nations, 
were to assemble that day, when he would give them the 
war belts, as they appeared very spirited ; and in conse- 
quence of the rebels approach, would gladly go and dis- 
possess them of any post, they had upon lake Ciiauiplain ; 
and that he should be glad to have his sentiments upon 
it. The General answered that if any parties wei'e sent 
out to gain intelligence, and see what the enemy were 
doing, it might be well. But at present, he did not in- 
tend acting out of the line of the Province. On Col. 
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Johnson's remarking that Indiana could not be managed 
as other people, it being necessary at times to keep up 
their spirits, and encourage them, and therefore he should 
be glad to kuow, what to say for their satiet'action on that 
subject. The General repHcd tliat arguments were use- 
less on this occasion, his orders being such, as not to act 
out of tbe line of the Province. Col. Johnson observed 
that this did not appear to correspond with his instruc- 
tions from Gen. Gage, and that it would be a very diffi- 
cult matter to manage India as under such eircumstauces, 
and limitations, on which the General concluded with 
saying, that all in the Provinces, mast be subject to Gen. 
Carleton's orders, and Col. Johnson must act in the best 
manner he could, without going out of tbe colony. How- 
ever, the Indians being assembled. Col. Johnson delivered 
each Nation a war belt, to be held ready for service, 
which the Indians cheerfully accepted, but said they 
were afraid the ax wonld cut them, if they kept it long 
witliout using it. 

" Several of tbe Six Nations, Oughq^uagus, &c., having 
waited till the 12th of August, in hopes of some opera- 
tions, returned with their war belt, to Onondaga, after 
assuring Col. Johnson tliat they would be i-eady to re- 
tm-n, whenever there was a prospect of vigorous measures. 

" Col. Johnson continued to relieve the party at St. 
■Johns, by detachments from the different Indian encamp- 
ments, and endeavored by all tbe means in his power, to 
render them contented with their situation. The party at 
St. Johns, continued to scout on lake Champlain, (within 
tbe limits prescribed,) and on the 22d of August, four In- 
dians, detached from a larger party, seized a new barge, 
with which the rebels were reconnoitering, which brought 
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on a skirmisli, whereiu Capt. Baker, a noted rebel, was- 
killed, whose head, together with his instructions, plans, 
&c., thej brought into St. Johns. In this affair three In- 
dians were wounded. 

"For some time past, notwithstanding all the cares to 
prevent it, some of the inhabitants etc., continued to sell 
liquor to the Indians, and to strip them of their clothing, 
propagating also many dangerous reports among them, 
and telling them that they approved of the rebels coming, 
as it was for the interest of the colony, 

"The Indians complained much of all this, and as they 
had already waited, inactive, far beyond what they had 
ever done before. Col. Johnson wrote to Gen. Carleton, 
representing their urgency to go against the rebels, or 
attack their communications, with his opinion that it 
would answer great purpose, whilst restraining men, un- 
accustomed to inactivity, would abate their ardor, and 
might occasion their disaffection. To which, the General 
answered that no one thing had yet happened to make 
him alter his opinion, in regard to the keeping the sava- 
ges within the line; Col. Johnson therefore took ail pos- 
sible pains to amuse them, and satisfy them on that head. 

" On the 3d of September, in consequence of reports 
brought by the Indians, that the enemy were advancing, 
Col. Johnson augmented the party at St. Johns, to four 
officers, and one hundred and twenty-one Indians ; and 
on the afternoon of the 4th, Gen. Prescott, desired him to 
stop sending any more parties, but keep them about the 
town, lest the rebels might make an attempt upon the 
city of Montreal, by crossing the country. The next day 
an express arrived from one of Col. Johnson's oiHcers at 
St. Johns, informing that a scouting party of Indians had 
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discovered the rebel army on Isle au Noix, (sixteen miles 
from St. Johns,) and that a second scont had fallen in 
with some of theirs, and exchanged a few shots, by one 
of which an Indian was wounded. The G-eneral immedi- 
ately ordered the walls of Montreal to be repaired, and 
summoned the inhabitants to appear armed on the parade 
that evening, and Ool. Johnson sent off an officer and a 
party of Indians, to cover the King's magazines near La 
Chine. A body of eighty-six Canesadaga warriors also 
came in and joined Col. Johnson, who told tliera that the 
Genera] requested that they should remain in readiness 
to march, when their service was most wanted. 

" The next day the rebel army came before St. Johns, 
and on the Tth at daylight, two Indians arrived witli let- 
ters, giving an account that the day before, the fii-st divis- 
ion, being about one thousand men, under a General 
Montgomery, covered with vessels, row galleys, &c., be- 
gan to land about a mile from St. Johns, when the Indi- 
ans sallied out, and engaged them witli so much success, 
that they obliged them to retire twice, and that they had 
at length crossed the lake, and afterwards retreated to 
Isle au Noix. The loss of the rebels, according to the 
best accounts, was one field officer, two captains, two 
lieutenants, and thirty men killed, and the wounded were 
since found to be double that number. On our side 
Capt. Tice, one of Col. Johnson's officers, was shot through 
the thigb ; Capt. Daniel, a faithful Mohawk, one Cana- 
jobarrie, with two Caugbnawagas killed, and several 
wounded, of which three died soon after. 

"The Indians complained much that there was no 
troops to support them, and in the evening a detachment 
of sixteen of the twenty-sixth regiment, with some of the 
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recruits and volunteers, were ordered oat, witli ■whom Col, 
Johnson sent two officera and seventy Indians, 

"On the 10th of September, on the report that some 
Canadians had assured the Caiighnawagas that the rebels 
wonld destroy their town, Daniel Clans, Esq., deputy 
agent, was sent there to remove any fears on that head, 
to whom the Indians complained that they had lately 
been much traduced by some of the French gentlemen, 
who were too apt to be busy about them, and resented 
that the Indians would not attend to them, observing that 
at the reduction of Canada, they liad been assured that 
such persons should no longer interfere with them. 

" Tliey added that their canso was very hard, as they 
were thi-eatened with ruin by the rebels, assured by the 
Canadians that they would not oppose them, and that 
there appeared no prospect of relief from any other quar- 
ter. From all which. Col. Johnson perceived that these 
people were so circumstanced that they could no longer 
be depended on. And this day Major Campbell arrived, 
being appointed agent for Indian affairs for the Province 
of Quebec. 

" The next day a party of Indians recounoitering, were 
fired on by a considerable body of the enemy, and Per- 
thns, an interpreter, with an Indian, surprised and killed, 
at a house on lake Champlain. On the 12th, Col. John- 
son held a conference with the Caughnawagas, to remove 
their apprehensions, and on the 13th, another was held 
in presence of Gen. Carleton, (then retnmed from Que- 
bec,) in consequence of intelligence given Col. Johnson, 
by the Six Nations, that the rebels had employed agents 
to negotiate a neutrality with the Canghnawagas. 
■ " This day Gen. Carleton gave his thanks to the Indi- 
ans in general orders, in the words following: 
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"The General gives his thanks to the Indian Chiefs and 
warriors wlio bahaved so gallantly in the action of the 
sixth instant, near St Johns, and desires that the same 
may be communicated to them and their nations, by Col. 
Johnson, their superintendant, 

FEAN'S LeMAISTRE, 

Maj'r Brigade. 

Montreal, Sept. 13, 1775, 

"Col. Johnson continued his endeavors, notwithstanding 
the general discouragement among the Indians, that they 
might be in readiness, in case the General could raise any 
force to go against the enemy. On the 30th, one of Col. 
Johnson's officers, with his party of Indians, was obliged 
to retire from the prarie, as did the Indians from St, 
Johns, which was now completely invested, and accounts 
received, that a certain Col. Livingston, with the inhabi- 
tants of Sorelle, had joined the rebels ; on whicii the 
General, &c-, put their papers and baggage on board of 
vessels in the river. The rebels had now overran all the 
country, and were in many places joined by the perfidi- 
ous Canadians. The Indians, thus without prospect of 
aid, began to provide for their own security, after com- 
plaining bitterly of the disappointment of their hopes of 
succors ; and on the 35th, Col. Eathen Allen, crossed to 
the Island of Montreal, and with a party of about one 
hundred and forty, partly Canadians, began his march 
for that city, where he was opposed by a small party of 
the 26th regiment, some volunteers, and thirty officers, 
rangei'S, and Indians of the Indian department. The 
latter of whom, fortunately falling on the flank where 
Allen was, he delivered up his aword, and surrendered to 
one of Co!. Johnson's officers, who, with his party, took 
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the most of tlioae made prisoners. On the 27tb, Col. 
Johnson renewed his application to General Carleton, 
for moving a body of men, in which case he could still 
get many of the neighboring Indians to co-operate ; to 
which the General answered verbally, (by the secretary 
of Indian affaire,) that he hoped affairs were taking a 
more favorable turn, and that he should very soon be 
able to form a better judgment." 

" From this time to October 12th, every art and means 
was used to assemble the Canadians, and several came 
in, were clothed and armed, and afterwards joined tbe 
enemy. Finding, therefore, tlie season so far advanced, 
the Indians almost all withdrew discontended, unwilling 
to credit any further promises of aid. That those that 
remained, earnestly solicited for troops to be sent out, and 
that Col. Johnson should procure them the redress of 
sundry grievances, they had often represented, and also, 
at the same time, having received dispatches from the 
secretary of state, directing that their several grievances 
should be immediately laid before the king ; iinding 
likewise, that Major Campbell's powers, as agent for 
Canada, must occasion some difficulties, that would effect- 
ually obstruct the service, Col. Johnson signified bis 
intention to go to England, and get these points in some 
measure adjusted before the Indians, from their respective 
nations could take the field next year. In which resolu- 
tion, he was confirmed by the Indians, wlio deputed a 
faithful young chief to accompany him,* and having 
posted his officers at such places as they might be most 
usefnl to preserve the fidelity of the Indians, with proper 

'Joseph Brant. 
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instructions, he proceeded for Quebec, from whence lie 
sailed for England, the 11th of November." 

"The foregoing is a brief abstract from the rainntea of 
Indian affairs, and may serve to give a general sketch of 
his conduct and success, the last campaign, though labor- 
ing under every circumstance of disadvantage; but the 
points necessary to be enquired into, and regulated, on 
which the future good conduct of tliose hitherto faithful 
peoplomustdepend, and the reasonableness and propriety 
of Col. Johnson's proceedings, will appear from the 
annexed statement, wliich is honestly and impartially 
submitted. 

A ti'ue copy of extracts fron^ the Indian records. 
JOSEPH OllEW, 
Sec'y of Indian affairs." 

London, June 36, 1T76. 
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Col. Guy Jolinsou, as intimated in his report just 
referred to, sailed for England, where he arrived in Jan- 
uary, 1776. He was accompanied by Joseph Brant, and 
a Moliawk war chief, named Oterougliyanento. The ar- 
rival of ilaj. Campbell, as agent for Indian affairs in 
Canada, whose authority seemed to conflict with that of 
Col. Johnson, perhaps led to this determination of Col, 
Johnson, to visit England at this time. He had endeavor- 
ed to employ his Indian warriors, mostly Mohawks, who 
accompanied Iiim to Canada ; and from the names inci- 
dentally mentioned, at Jeast two sons of Sir William 
Johnson, Peter and William, were employed as officers 
in the Indian force against the colonists at this time, in 
the vicinity of Montreal, and took part in the repulse, 
"and capture of Col. Eatlian Allen, after his detachment 
■was routed near Montreal." 

Brant, during his visit in England, made a speech to 
Lord George Germain, one of his Majesty's principal 
Secretaries of State ; setting forth the grievances of the 
Six Nations in general, and of the Mohawks, his own Na- 
tion, in particular. To which Lord Germain made a 
brief reply, promising attention to the subject of their 
complaints, which were as usual, in relation to their 
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lands. This speech of Brant, which appears to have been 
delivered in London, March, 1776, exhibits nothing re- 
markable, but ill all respects shows a mediocre order of 
talent. It was followed by anotlier, in reply, or as an- 
swer from Capt. Brant, as he is styled, on the 7th of May, 
1776, in which he says : " We are not afraid Brother, or 
Lave we the least doubt biit our brethren, the Six Na- 
tions, will continue firm to their engagements with the 
King, their father." 

The sojourn of Col. Johnson with his Indian deputies 
in England, was brief, as we find a letter of his addressed, 
to Lord Germain, dated Staten Island, August 9th, 1776, 
in which he acquaints his Lordship that be "arrived ia 
the harbor of New York, on the 29th nit., after a long 
passage, and much molestation from rebel crnisers, one 
of which attacked us, near Bermudas, but was, after a- 
pretty close engagement of an hour and a half, beat off, 
with much loss, though she damaged our masts, and rig- 
ging so much, that we conld not pursue her." * * He 
adds: "This moment, an inhabitant of the Mohawk river, 
has found means to reach our camp, and informs that he 
had heard that Sir John Johnson had reached Gen. Bnr- 
goine. That a Col. Dayton, with six hundred men, was 
repairing fort Stanwix, and that Gen. Sehnyler had 
opened a Congress at the German Flatts, but that only 
some of the Oneidas and Oitghqnagys attended it, and 
adds that 'the rebels had carried off my negroes, &c., and 
demolished everything on my estate.' The Indians that 
attended Schuyler, have long been under the influence of 
New England missionaries, and I found some difficulty 
■with them last yeai'." 

This allusion is undoubtedly to the Oneidas, and the 
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New England missionary, Mr. Kirldand, who we have 
already seen, had exerted his influence to indiice the In- 
dians to take no part in the war. The pereon alluded to 
above, by Col. Johnson, aa having arrived from, the Mo- 
hawk river, was undouhtedly the person described in the 
following declaration, which was rednced to writing, in 
presence of several persons, one of whom it will be ob- 
served, signs himself "Joseph, Indian Chief." 

DEOLAKATION OF DEPUTT COSIUISSIONF^ GOMEESAIi. 

'■' That he left the Mohawk i-iver about the beginning 
of J\ine of the present year, and been for several weeks 
in that country, where he was acqnainted. That Sir John 
Johnson, tlirongh intelligence he had received, partly by 
means of Gumersall, found it necessary to leave his 
home, and withdraw to Canada. To effect which, he 
procured three Indians from the neighboring village, as 
guides through the woods, and was accompanied by about 
one hundred and thirty Highlanders, and near one hun- 
dred and twenty other inhabitants of the country, attached 
to government, with whom he proceeded from the house 
of Mr. McDonnell, called Collaghy, on or about the 13th 
of May last, for Oswegachy, in Canada. That the said 
Gumersall, who was instrumental to him on this occa- 
sion, accompanied him a few miles further on bis route, 
and then took his leave. After which, and with much 
difficulty, after secreting himself, and marching by night, 
after about iive weeks, he arrived at Staten Island. * * 
Mr. Gumersall further declares that he was credibly in- 
formed, that John Eutler, Esq., who was left at Niagara 
by Col. Johnson, superintendent of Indian affairs, with 
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other officers, to encourage the Indians to join his Majes- 
ty's troops this season, received several letters from Mr. 
Schuyler, a rebel General, inviting him down, and prom- 
ising him protection, but at the same time, employed the 
messenger, (an Indian,) in case he refused, to bring his 
scalp, for which he was to have a reward of one hundred 
dollars. That about three days after Sir John's depar- 
ture, Lady Johnson received a letter from John Butler, 
Esci-, addressed to Sir John, acquainting him that he had, 
according to Co!. Johnson's instructions, assembled a 
considerable body of Indians, ready to go on service, and 
only waited to receive news from Col. Johnson, or orders 
to proceed. And Mr. Gumersall believes, and has heard, 
that the Indians had proceeded agreeable thereto, and 
that Lieut. Gray, late of the forty-second, and Mr, Gum- 
ersall, helped to raise tlie men, who accompanied Sir 
John, and Mr. Gumersall advanced them money on that 
occasion. THOS. GUMEIiSALL. 

Signed on Staten Island, August, 1770, in presence of 
John Deas, Gilbert Tice, and Joseph, Indian Chief." 

The following correspondence will show the position of 
Sir John Johnson at this time, as it appears he had re- 
mained at Johnstown with his family, surrounded by his 
tenants and other loyalists. 

GEN. SCIIUYLEE TO SIK JOHN JOHNSON. 

Schenectady, Jan. 16, 177(>. 
Sir : Information having been received that designs of 
the most dangerous tendency to the rights, liberties, prop- 
erty, and even the lives of those of his Majesty's faithful 

ir 
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subjects ill America, who are opposed to the uncoBStitu- 
tional measures of his ministry, have been formed in a 
part of the county of Tryon. I am ordered to march a 
body of men into that county, to carry into execution cer- 
tain resolutions of my superiors, and to contravene those 
dangerous designs. Influenced sir, by motives of human- 
ity, I wish to comply with my orders, in the manner 
most peaceable, that no blood may be shed. I request 
therefore, that you be pleased, to meet me to-morrow, at 
any place on my way to Johnstown, to which I propose 
then to march. Tor which purpose, I do hereby give 
you my word of honor, that you, and such persons as you 
may choose to attend you, shall pass safe, and unmolest- 
ed, to the place where you may meet me, and from thence, 
back to your place of abode. Rutgers Bleecker and Hen- 
ry Glen, Esqs., are the bearere hereof; gentlemen who 
are entitled to your best attention, which I dare say they 
will experience, and by whom, I expect, you will favor 
me with an answer to this letter. You will please to as- 
sure Lady Johnson, that whatever may be the result of 
what is now in agitation, she may rest perfectly satisfied, 
that no indignity will be offered her. 

I am Sir, Your Humble Servant, 

PH. SCHUYLER. 
To SiK John Johnson, Baronet. 

The next morning after the dispatch of the above let- 
ter, Gen. Schuyler resumed his march for Johnstown. 
He was met, during the day, upon the road, by Sir John, 
and a few of his friends. The result of the interview, was 
the offer by Gen, Schuyler to Sir John, and others, that 
dn consideration of their delivering up all arms, ammuni- 
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■fcion, and military stores of every kind, except tbat Sir 
John was to retain his own personal ecLuipments ; that 
Sir John should give his parole of honor, not to leave the 
county, or the neighborhood of liis residence. That on 
the faithful performance of these stipulations on the part 
of Sir John, and his adherents, they should be protected, 
in the quiet enjoyment of their property. Gen. Schuyler 
required that hostages should be delivered up, as a pledge 
for tiie faithful performance of these stipulations, and 
■their future good conduct. Sir John asked until the eve- 
ning of the next day, to consider the matter, which was 
.granted. 

On the next day, the 18th, Gen. Schuyler resumed hia 
march to Caughnawaga, where he was joined by Col. 
Herkimer, and the Tryon county militia. Sir John's an- 
swer was not satisfactory, as will appear by the follow- 
ing letter of Gen. Schuyler in reply, 

OEK. SCHUYLEE TO SIE JOHN JOHNSON, EAE't., AND OTHEES. 

Caughnawaga, Jan. 18, 1776. 
Gents : Messrs, Adams and McDonell have delivered 
^me your answer to my proposals of yesterday's date. 
The least attention to the articles i offered, when com- 
pared with yours, must convince you, that you omitted 
xeplies to several of them, and consequently that what 
you have sent me is very imperfect, and unsatisfactory. 
•3. waive poiilting out some of the inconsistences in your 
proposals, as the whole are exceptionable, except the 
last. I must therefore obey my orders, and again repeat 
that in the execution of them, I shall strictly abide by 
She.Iaws of humanity. At the same time assuring you. 
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that if the least I'esistance 18 made, 1 will not answer for 
the consequences, which may be of a nature the most 
dreadful. If Lady Johnson is at Johnson Hall, I wish 
she would retu'e, (and therefore enclose a passport,) as 1 
shall march my troops to that place, without delay. 

Ton may, however, still have time to reconsider the 
matter, and for that purpose I give you until twelve 
o'clock this night, after which, I shall receive no propo- 
sals, and I have sent you Mr. Robert Yates, Mr. Glen, 
and Mr. Duer, to receive the ultimate proposals yon have 
to make. This condesceueion I make from no other mo- 
tive than to prevent the effusion of blood, so far as it can 
be effected without risking the safety of the county, or 
being guilty of a breach of the positive orders I have re- 
ceived from the Honorable Continental Congress. 
I am, Gentlemen, with due respect, 

Your Humble Servant, 

PH. SCHUYLER. 
To Sir John Johnson and Mk. Allan McDonell, 

In the interview between Gen. Schuyler and Sir JohB 
Johnson, the latter had informed the General, that the 
Indiana were assembled at his house, and would defend 
him. Gen. Schuyler replied that he should execute bis 
orders, and if opposed by force, would not be answerable 
for consequences While the Genera! was waiting fm- 
the reply of Sir John, two chiefs of the Mohawks ar- 
rived, and assured the General that the Indians woiild 
interfere in no other way than as mediators. 

Soon after the preceding letter had been dispatched to. 
Johnson Hall, the Mohawk sachems, with ail their war- 
riors, together with several from the upper Mohawk cas- 
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tie, viaited Gen. Schuyler on a missiou of peace. They 
informed Gen, Schuyler, that Sir John had related to 
them the terms ofl'ered hy him for the surrender of Sir 
John and his party ; they assured the General that Sii" 
John had told them that ho only desired protection for 
himself and family, and friends ; and protested that he 
had no unfriendly intentions, against the country. The 
Indians, therefore, hegged the General to accept the terms 
Sir John had offered. He told the chiefs that he conld 
not accept of those terms, and pointed out the objections. 
He also recapitulated to them, the terms he had just sent 
to the Hall. The Indians expressed themselves satisfied 
with the reasons assigned by the General, and with the 
course adopted ; but requested that more time should be 
given for Sir John's reply, that they might have time to 
go and " shake his head," as they expressed it, and bring 
him to his senses. Tiiey also desired, as a particular fa- 
vor, that Sir John might not be removed out of the coim- 
try. They apologized for the threats of their own war- 
riors, saying that it was because they were not present at 
the treaty of Albany ; and again repeated the assurance, 
that they would never take up arms against the colonies. 

In reply. Gen. Schuyler informed them, that he should 
accede to their request, although the conduct of Sir John 
-had been such, that he would be justified in holding him 
a prisoner. Before the Indians had left the quarters of 
Gen. Schuyler, (at Caughnawaga,) a dispatch was re- 
ceived from Sir John Johnson, accepting in substance, 
the terms dictated hy Gen. Schuyler, at which the Indi- 
ans expressed great satisfaction, and retired, with warm 
expressions of gratification. 

The following were the terms of capitulation prescribed 
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by Gen. Schuylev, and in substance agreed to by Sir 
John Johnson, 

"Terms of capitulation agreed npon between Gen.- 
Schnyler and Sir John Johnson, Jan. 19, 1776 : 

" Gen. Schuyler's feelings as a gentleman, induce Mm 
to consent that Sir John Johnson retain the tew iavorite 
family arms, he making a list of them. The General 
win also consent that Sir John Johneon, may go as far to 
the westward, as to the German Flatts, and Kingsland 
districts, in this connty, and to every other part of this 
colony, to the southward and eastward of eaid districts, 
provided he does not go into any eea port town. The 
General, however, believes that if Sir John's private busi- 
ness should require his going to any other of the ancient 
English colonies, he will be permitted the indulgence, by 
applying to Congress for leave. 

" The General will take six Scotch inhabitants prison- 
ers, since they prefer it to going asho'stages. It has been 
the invariable rule of Congress, and that of all its offi- 
cers, to treat prisonei^ with the greatest humanity, and 
to pay all due deference to rank- He cannot ascertain 
the places, to which Congress may please to send them. 
For the present, they will go to Reading, or Lancaster, in 
Pennsylvania. Nor can he make any promises, with re- 
spect to the maintenance of the women and children* 
His humanity will certainly induce him to recommend 
to Congress, an attention to what has been requested on 
that head. Gen. Schuyler expects that all the Scotch in- 
habitants, of whatever rank, who are not confined to their 
beds by illness, will attend with their arms, and deliver 
them on Saturday, at twelve o'clock. If this condition 
be not faithfully performed, he will consider himself as 
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from any engagements entered into with 
them. 

" Gen. Schnyler never refused a gentleman, his side 
arms. 

" The prisoners that may be talccii, must he removed to 
Albany immediately, where the General will permit them 
to remain a reasonable time to settle their family affairs. 
"If the terms Gen. Schuyler offered on the 17th inst., 
are accepted, with the above qualifications, fair copies 
will be made out, and signed by the parties, one of which 
will be delivered to Sir John and Mr. MeDonell, signed 
by the General. To prevent a waste of time, the Gener- 
al wishes Sir John and Mr. MeDonell immediately to 
send an answer. 

He remains with due respect, 
Sir John's and Mr. McDonell's Humble Serv't', 

PH. SCHUYLEE." 

These terms were acceeded to by Sir John, and on the 
same day. Gen, Schuyler marched to Johnstown. Sir 
John delivered up all the arms and ammunition in his pos- 
session, both being much less than had been represented. 
The next day, 20th, Gen. Schuyler paraded his troops and 
received the surrender of between two and three hundred 
Scotch Highlanders, who marched out in front, and 
grounded their arms ; and they were dismissed with an 
exhortation to remain peaceable, with an assurance of 
protection if they did so. 

The energy and success with which Gen. Schuyler 
executed this expediton, received the approbation of the 
congress, and a resolution of thanks was passed " for his 
iidelity, prudence, and expedition with which he had 
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performed sueli a meritorioiia service." President Han- 
cock, in hia letter transmiting tlie resolutions of congress, 
says : " It is with the greatest pleasure I inform you, that 
the prudent zeal and temper, manifested in your late 
expedition, met wJth the wai'mest approbation of con- 

N^otwitlistaiiding the obligations by which Sir John 
had bound himself to remain a quasi prisoner of war, 
information was received by Geu. Schuyler, that Sir John 
was in secret correspondence with the Indians, instiga- 
ting them to hostilities, and it was thought advisable by 
Gen. Schuyler, to put Sir John under a stricter surveil- 
lance. 

For the purpose of securing tlio person of Sir John, and 
quelling the rising turbulent spirit of the Highlanders, a 
force, under Col. Dayton, was dispatched to Johnstown, 
in May 1776. Sir John received notice of this intention, 
through sympathising friends in Albany, in time to anti- 
cipate Col. Dayton's arrival, and with a large body of his 
tenants who adhered to the cause of the crown, took to 
the woods, not daring to take the usual travelled route, 
and after a most fatiguing march of nineteen days, 
through the wilderness, having suffered greatly from 
want of provisions, they arrived at Montreal, considera- 
bly diminished in numbers. 

In the suddenness of his flight, Sir John left all his 
property and his family behind. Col. Stone, in las "life 
of Brant," in a note relates the following: '^ After the 
confiscation of the property of Sir John, the furniture of 
the hall was sold by auction at Fort Hunter. The late 
Lieut. Governor Taylor purchased several articles of fur- 
niture, and among other things, the family bible. Per- 
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ceiving tJiat it contained the family record, which might 
be of great value to Sir John, Mr. Taylor wrote a civil 
note to Sir John, offering its restoration. Sometime after 
a messenger from Sir John called for the bible, whose 
conduct was so rnde as to give offence. " I have come 
for Sir William's bible," said he, " and there are the four 
guineas which it cost." The bible was delivered, and 
the runuer was asked what message Sir John had sent. 
The reply was, " Pay four guineas and take the book." 

Lady Johnson was removed to Albany, where she 
remained as a kind of hostage for the peaceable conduct 
of her husband. She subsequently wrote to Gen. Wash- 
ington, complaining of tlie detention, asking him to inter- 
pose for her release. But the Commander in Chief left 
the matter with Gen. Schnyler and the Albany committee. 
Sir John was immediately commissioned a Colonel, in 
the British service, and raised two battallions, composed 
of those who accompanied him iu his flight, and other 
American loyalists, who subsequently followed their 
example. They were called the " Koyal Greene." 

There have been some doubts entertained as to where 
the responsibility of engaging the Six Nations in the 
controversy, between the king and the colonies, should 
rest. ThefoUowingletter places that responsibility where 
it belongs, which, although written in '1775, will be inser- 
ted here : 

GOV. TMYON TO THE EAEL OF DAKTMOUTII. 

" Ship Dutchess of Gordon, off New York, 
Yth February, 1775. 
My Lord : 
The loyal inhabitants of this province have experienced 
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a variety of injuries and ioaults since mj dispatch of tlie 
5th of January. The latter end of last month, twelve 
hundred men from New Jersey, under the command of 
Col. Hard, went over to Long Island, and after ten days 
marauding, disarmpd upwards of six bimdred inhabitants 
of Queens county and took seventeen of the principal 
gentlemen prisoners, who have since been mai'ched, un- 
der guard, to Philadelphia. The same manouvre baa 
been practised by Gen. Schuyler, at the" head of near 
four thousand armed mob; he marched to Johnson's hail, 
the 14tbof last month, where Sir John had mustered near 
six hundred men from his tenants and neighbors, the ma- 
jority higblanderb. After disarming them, and taking four 
pieces of artillery, ammunition, and many prisonera, 
with three hundred and sixty guineas from Sir John's 
desk, they compelled bini to enter into a bond in one 
thousand six hundred pounds sterling, not to aid the 
king's service, or to remove within a limited distance 
from his house. Such, my Lord, is the degrading situa- 
tion of His Majesty's faithful subjects in this colony. 
The rebels have been active in disarming other parts of 
the colony, and this plan was grounded upon the recom- 
mendation of the provincial congress here to the conti- 
nental congress, to send traops from other parts to the 
delinquents of this country, as will be seen by the copy 
of their letter among the enclosures, 

I am with great respect, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obediant servant, 

WM. TRYON." 
Eael Daetmouth. 
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GOV. TETON TO THE E; 



"8th February, 1776. 

By late secret intelligence from tlie northward, and ae 
far westward as Detroit, I have the agreeable information 
that the Indiana are firmljf attached to the king's interest. 

The Indians have chosen Peter Johnson, the natural 
son of Sir William Johnson, (by an Indian woman,) to 
be their chief. He is intrepid and active, and took with 
his own hand Eathan Allen, in a barn, after his detateh- 
ment was routed before Montreal. The Indian depart- 
ment demands all possible attention, and a commission 
of General, to Peter, would be politic. To fix and retain 
the Indians by very Hberal presents and encouragement 
will be of the highest importance to the king's service at 
the present crisis. Presents sent to them by way of 
Quebec will be the most certain channel, and an assort- 
ment sent to this post, will also be very expedient to be 
sent up to Albany as soon as the troops arrive in this 
colony. 

" I am assured that the Indian nations will make a 
powerful diversion on the borders of the lake, very early 
this spring, cut off all parties going to reinforce the ene- 
my, and probably seize all the vessels, batteaus, and row 
galleys before they are liberated from the ice ; and then 
join Gen. Carleton in Canada, or come down to Albany, 
as occasion may require. This my Lord, is the plan of 
operations for the Indians, and I expect it will be execu- 
ted, and succeed. 

" The enclosures relative to Canada transactions, here- 
with transmitted, will further explain to your Lordship 
the happy restoration of his Majesty's affairs in that gov- 
ernment. 
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I am with all poBsible respect and esteem my Lord, 
your Lordship's must obedient humble servant, 

EAEL DAETMOUTH. WM. TRYOK." 

EAKL OF DAETMOUTH 1X> COL. GUY JOIQJSON". 

White Hall 24th July, 17T5. 

" SiK : — I have already in my letter to you on the 5th 
inst., hinted that the time might possibly come when the 
King relying upon the attachment of his faithful allies, 
the Six Nations of Indians, might be under the necessity 
of calling upon them for their aid and assistance in the 
present state of America. 

" The unnatural rebellion now raging there, calls for 
every effort to suppress it ; and the intelligence his Maj- 
esty has received of the rebels having excited the Indians 
to take a part, and of their having actually engaged a 
body of them in arms to support their rebellion, justifies 
the resolution his Majesty has taken of recLniring the as- 
sistance of his faithful adherents, the Six Nations. It is 
therefore, his Majesty's pleasure, that you do lose no time 
in taking such steps as will induce them to take up the 
hatchet against his Majesty's rebellious subjects in Amer- 
ica, and to engage them in his Majesty's service upon 
such plan as shall be suggested to you, by Gen. Gage, to 
whom this letter is sent, accompanied with a large as- 
sortment of goods for presents to them, upon this impor- 
tant occasion. "Whether the engaging the Six ligations to 
take up arms in defense of his Majesty's government, is 
most likely to be effected by separate negotiation with the 
chiefs, or in a general council assembled for that purpose 
must be left to your judgment. But at all events it is a 
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service of very great importance ; you ■will not fail to ex- 
ert every effort that may tend to accomplish it, and to 
use the utmost diligence and activity in the execution of 
the orders I have now the honor to transmit to yoii. 
I am, etc., 

DAETMOUTH." 

In Novemhcr, 177(3, Col. Johnson writes Lord Germain 
from New York, as follows : 

" I have the pleasure to assure your Lordship that the 
Indians have faithfully observed the promises they made 
me, rejecting all the proposals of the rebels, and a consid- 
erable number of them proceeded on service. And not- 
withstanding the artifices practiced by the Indians of the 
Oneida villages, influenced by their !New England mis- 
sionary Kirkland, the enclosed intercepted letter, commu- 
nicated to me by Lord Howe, will show the fidelity of 
the Six Nations, and evince. their attention to me. * * * 
To pave the way for future operations, I have with the 
approbation of Gen. Howe, lately dispatched {in disguise) 
one of my officers with Joseph (Brant) the chief, (who 
desired the service,) to get across the country to the Six 
Nations, and from their activity and knowledge of the 
way, I have hopes of their getting through nndiscovered." 

The following is t!ie intercepted letter spoken of above : 

" Copy of a letter from S. Kirkland, a New England 
Missionary among the Oneidas, to Mr. Schuyler, a rebel 
General, and manager of their affairs, dated Oneida, 22d 
May, 17T6. 

" To the Mon. Philip Schuyler Esq., Commissary, &;c., 
from the Oneida Chiefs. 

" BaoTHEK GovEENOK : — We the Oneida chiefs, think 
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proper to acquaint you of the reenlt of the meeting atNi- 
agara with Col. Butler. This we do at our own option, 
not being desired by the other parts of the confederacy, 
though it has been reported among them, that General 
Schuyler ought to be informed. 

" We sent two Oneidas to hear what would pass at Ni- 
aga. They returned the night before last, and brought 
the following account : 

" The representatives of the Six Nations delivered the 
answer to Col. Butler's Belts, that was formed and agreed 
upon at Onondaga, in full council, of which we suppose 
you have been made accLuainted. The purport of our in 
swer was that the Six Ivations with the Cagnaip,is md 
the seven tribes in that vicinity, had all un ted ind le 
solved to maintain peace, both with the King md the 
Bostonians, and receive no ax from either." 

Col. Glaus it seems also went to England in 1776 ; be- 
fore returning in the spring of '77, he drew up a plan for 
the management of Indian affairs, to be adopted upon the 
restoration of British authority, which was expected as a 
matter of course. In this document he speaks of the 
Tsineeeioe (Geneasee) Indians in anote, representing them 
as having been generally in the French interest, since the 
French were in possession of Niagara ; it being by their 
permission and consent, they were allowed to estab- 
lish themselves there. That nation of Indians claiming 
the property of the soil. In consideration of which priv- 
ilege they were much caressed and indulged by the 
French, and had tiie liberty to enjoy the emoluments of 
the carrying place ; which were so luciative and consid- 
erable to that nation, that in a short time they enriched 
themselves thereby, and had besides some other advanta- 
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ges of trade, and other necesaaries of life. * * Indiana 
not easily forgetting injuries, the Tsiaeesios etill harbored 
ill-will against those to whom they ascribe their misfor- 
tunes and losses, * * and could never be persuaded to 
attach themselves cordially to the English, till after the 
unwearied pains and endeavors of the late Sir WiUiatn 
Johnson, they about five years ago, declared themselves 
publicly at Johnson Hal], iirm friends and allies to the 
Crown of Great Britain, and have liitherto behaved as 
such." 

In a letter of Col. Johnson to Lord Germain, dated 
New York, June Sth, 1TT7, he says : 

" A person whom I employed to carry messages to the 
Indians, gave a particular account of a large magazine of 
military stores and provisions collected at Danlinry, Con- 
necticut, which I communicated to Sir William Howe, 
who soon after sent a body of troops there, and effectual- 
ly destroyed. the whole ; and also that the Six Nations 
having called in and assembled all their people, in order 
to make a diversion on tiie frontiers of this province and 
Pennsylvania, agreeable to my messages, since which 
they have bad several attacks along the back settlements 
from Fort Stanwis to the Ohio, with such success that the 
rebels have been obliged to detach Gen. Hand with some 
troops to protect the frontiers which are in much conster- 
nation. * * * He also reports that his Secretary, Mr. 
Chew, was taken prisoner by the rebels, on the east end 
of Long Island, whither he bad gone on business." * * 

Joseph Brant having been dispatched to the Six Na- 
tions, Col, Johnson writes from New York, July 1, 1777, 
that they were in readiness, with the exception of the 
Oneidas, to join Qen. Howe's army, and act as 'one man;' 
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and that they had cut off a Sergeant and twelve men at 
Fort Stanwix, and senteeveral parties tothe hack of Penn- 
sylvania, to the great terror of the inhahitants, and had 
cut off a party with fifty head of cattle for the rehel gar- 
rison on the Mohawk river ; that their main hody of 
about seven hmidred Indians was assembled near Owegy 
(Owego,) on the Susquehanna, which would be mnch in- 
creased as soon as any movement was made to the north- 
ward ; adding that they would strike a blow; and ex- 
presses his conviction that the Indians will join the expe- 
dition of Gen. St Leger, by way of Ontario, or the main 
army under Gen. Burgoyne, before Ticonderoga. 

It would seem from the correspondence of Col. Glaus 
with Secretary Knox, dated at Montreal, in October, 
1777, that St. Leger's expedition was destined against 
Fort Stanwix. Col. Olaus and Sir John Johnson accom- 
panied this expedition, and it was joined by Joseph 
Brant at Oswego, with a party of about three hundred, 
warriors. Brant complained that hia party had not been 
furnished with necessary supplies by Col. Butler, who 
was in command at Niagara. 

After much delay, St. Leger and his army arrived 
before Fort Stanwix on the 2d of August, 1777, and in 
the words of his report, "surprised a party of rebels, 
which had come out to meet them, defeated them with 
great slaughter, but another party coming out of the fort, 
plundered the Indian encampment of all their packs, with 
their clothes, wampum, and silver work, and as the In- 
dians had gone into the battle nearly naked, they found 
themselves in a destitute condition, as to clothes or cov- 
ering for the night. The Indians lost thirty-two men in 
this engagement, among whom were several Seneca 
Chiefs. The foii was beseiged for nineteen days with lit- 
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■tie effect ; the IndiaE3 becoming dispirited, gradually 
withdrew, and dispersed to their homes, and Gen. St Leg- 
er retreated to Oswego, He arrived there the 26th of 
August, when he received orders from Gen. Burgojne to 
join him, which he proceeded to do by way of Montreal, 
to procure necessary supplies for his army, * * 

The action near Fort Stanwix, happening near a settle- 
ment of Oneida Indians, who were considered to be in 
the rebel interest, the Indians under Brant, with Sfc Leg- 
er, burnt their houses, destroyed their fields and crops, 
killed and carried away their cattle. This so exasperated 
the Oneidaa, that oo their retreat they revenged them- 
selves by plundering Brant's sister '(Molly Brant,) who 
resided with iier family at the upper Mohawk town, to- 
gether witli others of the Mohawks in the lower town, 
where the families of those who accompanied Brant iu 
this expedition, resided, Molly Brant and her family 
fled to the Onondagaa, the council-place of the Six Na- 
tions, where she laid her grievances before that body. 

It does not appear that any lives were lost on either 
side in this attack of Brant and his Mohawks upon the 
unoffending Oneidas. Nor does it appear, that the Onei- 
das in their retaliatory measures upon the Mohawks, did 
anything more tiian visit upon the well known individu- 
als who were engaged with Brant in the destruction of 
their own property, just what they had suffered at their 
hands ; although by the usages of war among the whites 
they wou\d have been justified in taking the lives of 
those who attacked, and destroyed their dwellings, and 
plundered them of their property. This is believed to be 
the first instance, in which one of the Six Nations was 
ever known to make war upon another of their own con- 
federacy. 18 
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The information given to Gen. St. Legcr of the ap- 
proach of the reinforcements under (ren. Herkimer, was 
through the insliru mentality of "Molly Brant," and led 
to the surprise) and almost to the defeat, of the entire 
party under Gen. Herkimer. Thomas Spencer, a half 
treed sachem, of the Oneidas, brought early news of the 
expedition under St. Leger, from Montreal, whither he 
had gone as a secret emmissary, to obtain information ;, 
and at a meeting held on his return, he concluded his re- 
port in the following speech : 

" Bkothees : Now is your time to awake, and not to 
sleep longer, or on the contrary, it shall go with Fort 
Schuyler, as it went already, with Ticonderoga. 

" BrotherB, I therefore desire you to be spirited, and to 
encourage one another to march on to the assistance of 
Fort Schuyler. Come up and show yourselves as men, 
to defend and save your country, before it is too late^ 
Dispatch yourselves, to clear the brush about the Fort, 
and send a party to cut trees in the Wood creek, to stop 
up the same. 

" Brothers, If you don't come soon, without delay, to 
assist this place, we cannot stay mnch longer on your 
side. For if you leave this Fort without succor, and the- 
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cDemy shall get possession thereof, we shall suffer like 
jou, in your settlements, and sball be destroyed with you. 
We are suepieious that your enemies have engaged the 
Indians, and endeavor daily yet to strike and fight against 
yon, and Gen. Schuyler refuses always, that we shall 
take up arms in the country's behalf. 

" Brothers, I can assure you that as soon as Butler's 
speech, at Oswego, shall be over, they intend to march 
down the country immediately to Albany. You may 
judge yourselves, that if jou don't try to resist, we shall 
be obliged to join them, or fiy to our castles, as we can- 
not hinder them alone. We, the good friends of the coun- 
try, are of opinion, that if more force appears at Fort 
Schuyler, the enemy will not move from Oswego, to in- 
vade these frontiers. You may depend on it, we are wil- 
ling to help you if you will do some efforts too." 

IlTotwithstanding this earnest appeal of the Oneida sar 
chera, and a patriotic proclamation of Gen. Herkimer, 
who it was said, was a better citizen than soldier, a spirit 
of apathy seemed to possess the people. 

John Jay, in a letter to Governeur Morris, under date 
of July 21, 1777, says : " The situation of Tryon county 
is both shameful and alarming. Such abject dejection 
and despondency, as mark the letters we have received 
from thence, disgrace human nature. God knows what 
to do with, or for them." 

"The Oneida Indians," says Stone, in his life of Brant, 
" vfho were sincerely disposed to favor the cause of the 
colonists, but who, pursuant to the humane policy of 
Congress, and the advice of Gen. Schuyler, had deter- 
mined to preserve their neutrality, beheld the approach- 
ing invasion from Oswego, with no small degree of ap- 
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prelienaion. The course they marked out for themselves, 
as tliey were well aware, was viewed with displeasure by 
their Mohawk brethren, while the other members of the 
confederacy, were obviously inclined to side with their 
" uncle," (the King.) Living, moreover, in the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Schuyler, (for that was the name now given 
to Fort Stanwix,) where St. Leger's first blow must be 
struck, they were not a little troubled in prospect of what 
might happen to themselves. 

The watchful Thomas Spencer dispatched the following 
letter to the committee, on the 29th July, whieh was re- 
ceived the 30th. "At a meeting of the chiefs, they tell 
me, there is but four days reniaining, of the time set for 
the King's troops to come to Fort Schuyler; and they 
think it likely they will be here sooner. The chiefs de- 
sire the commanding ofHeer at Fort Schuyler, not to make 
a Ticonderoga of it, but they hope you will be courageous. 
They desire Gen. Schuyler may have this with speed, 
and send a good army here. There is nothing to do at 
New York ; we think there is men to be spared ; we ex- 
pect the road is stopped to the inhabitants by a party 
through the woods, we shall be surrounded, as soon as 
they come. This may be our last advice, as these sol- 
diers are part of those that are to hold a treaty. Send 
this to the committee, as soon as they receive it, let the 
militia rise up and come to Fort Schuyler. 

" To-morrow we are going to the Three Rivers, (the 
junction of the Oneida, Seneca and Oswego rivers,) to the 
treaty. We expect to meet the warriors ; and when we 
come there and declare we are for peace, we expect to he 
used with indifference, and sent away. Let all the troops 
that come to Fort Schuyler take care, on their march, as 
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there is a party of Indians to stop tlio road, below the 
Fort, about eighty or one hundred. 

" We hear they are going to bring their cannon up 
Fish Creek. We hear there is one thousand going to 
meet the enemy. We advise not ; the army is too large 
for 80 few men to defend the Fort ; we send a belt of 
eight rows, to confirm the truth of what we say, it looks 
likely to me the troops are near. Hope all friends to 
liberty, and that love tiieir families, will not be back- 
ward, but exert themselves, as one resolute blow would 
secure the friendship of the Six Nations, and almost free 
this part of the conntry from the incursions of the enemy." 
The imminence of the danger, the patriotic appeals of 
the committee, and the proclamation of Gen. Herkimer, 
aroused the dormant energies of the people, to a sense of 
duty ; and the ranks of the advancing army under Gen. 
Herkimer, were speedily augmented, which in a measure 
atoned for the apathy that had hitherto prevailed ; and 
the General soon found himself in command of between 
eight hundred and a thousand men, all eager for action, 
and impatient of delay. Tiieir impetuosity and want of 
proper precaution, and tlje observance of discipline, had 
well nigh proved tiieir ruin. They moved forward in 
rather a disorderly manner, until they reached the neigh- 
borhood of Oriskany, where they encamped. 

Gen. Herkimer dispatched a messenger to apprise Col. 
Gansevoort, who commanded the Fort, of his approach ; 
and to concert measures of co-operation. The signal agreed 
upon to inform him of the sate ai-rival of the messenger 
at the Fort, was three successive discharges of cannon, 
there port of which, it was supposed, would be easily 
heaKl at Oriskany, the distance of only eight miles. The 
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messenger did not reach the Fort until ten or eleven 
o'clock the next day. An unusual silence had prevailed 
in the camp of the enemy, and a body of troops were ob- 
served by the garrison, to move along the edge of the 
woods down the river, in the direction of the Oriskany 
creek. 

Tiie concerted signal was immediately fired, and as 
Gen. Herkimer was to force a passage to the Fort, if it 
became necessary, arrangements were immediately made 
by Col. Ganesvoort to create a diversion, by a sortie from 
the Fort, upon the hostile camp of the besiegers. For 
this purpose two hundred men under Col. Willett, were 
detailed, -with one field piece, an iron three pounder. It 
appears that Gen. Herkimer had some misgivings as to 
the propriety of advancing, without first receiving rein- 
forcements himself. His officers, however, were eager to 
press forward. A consultation was held, much excite- 
ment and impatience was manifested by some of the of- 
ficers. High words ensued, during which Cols. Cox and 
Paris, and others, denounced their commander as a tory, 
and a coward, to his face. The bravo old man calmly re- 
plied that he considered himself placed over them as a 
father, and that it was not his wish to lead them into any 
difficulty from which he could not extricate them ; and 
told them plainly, that their intemperate zeal, did not 
augur well for their courage, in face of the enemy ; and 
that he expected to see them run, at his first a}ijiearance. 
But their clamor increased, until at length stung by their 
imputations of cowardice, arid want of fidelity to the 
cause, the General gave orders to advance, and no sooner 
than the word forward, was given, than the ti'oops gave 
a shout, and rather rushed, than marched. They ad- 
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vaaced in files of two deep, witli scouts in front, and upon 
each flanb. Having proceeded rapidly forward, a dis- 
tance of only about two miles, the guards both front and 
flanks, were suddenly shot down ; the forest rang with 
the war whoop of a savage foe, and in an instant the 
greater part of the division found itself involved in the 
mldgt of a formidable ambuscade. St Leger having 
been informed of the advance of Gen. Ilerkinier, (in the 
manner already indicated,) had detached a portion of Sir 
John Johnson's regiment, under command of Sir John's 
brother-in-law. Major Watts, Col. Butler with his Han- 
gers, and Joseph Brant with a strong body oflndians, to 
intercept his approach. 

With true Indian sagacity, a position had been select- 
ed admirably fitted for the purpose of drawing the Amer- 
icans into an ambuscade. There was a deep ravine cross- 
ing the route which Gen. Herkimer and his undieci- 
plined army was traversing. 

The bottom of this ravine was marshy, and the road 
croased it by means of a log causeway. The ravine swept 
round in a semicircle, at that point, and the ground en- 
closed in that semicircle was somewhat elevated, and 
level. The ambush lay upon this elevated ground, and 
was BO disposed, as to encircle the ground occupied, with 
the exception of a narrow segment open for the entrance 
of the provincials on their approach. The stratagem was 
successful. The whole army of Gen. Herkimer with the 
exception of the rear guard. Col. Vischer's regiment, fell' 
into the trap. The baggage and amunitlon wagons, 
which had just descended into the ravine, were also cut 
off from the main body, by the sudden closing up of the 
circle. Being thrown into irretrievable disorder by the 
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Buddennees of tbe surprise, and the destractiveneas of the* 
fire, which was close and brisk, for a time, it partook 
more of tlie character of a massacre, than of a battle ; at 
every .opportunity, the savages concealed behind the 
trunks of trees, darted forward with knife and tomahawk 
to ensure the destruction of those who fell wounded ; and 
many, and fierce, were the conflicts that ensued hand to 
hand. 

The veteran Herkimer fell wounded, in the early part 
of the action ; a mnstet ball having passed through, and 
killed his horse, and shattered his own leg, just below the 
knee. The General was placed upon his saddle against 
a tree, tor his support, continued to order the battle. Col. 
Cox and Captains Davie and Van Slayck, were severally 
killed, near the commencement of the battle ; and the 
slaughter of their broken raaks, from the rifles of the To- 
ries, and the spears and tomahawks of the Indians, was 
dreadful. But even in this deplorable situation, (says 
Col. Stone) the wounded General, his men falling like 
leaves around him, and the forest resounding with the 
horrid yells of the savages, ringing iiigh, and wild, above 
the din of battle," tehaved with the most perfect iirmness 
and composure. 

The action had lasted about forty-five minutes, in great 
disorder, before the Provincials formed themselves into 
circles, ia order to repel the attack of the enemy, who 
were concentrating and closing in upon them from all 
sides. From this moment the resistance of the Provin- 
cials was more effective ; and the enemy attempted to 
charge with the hayonet. 

The firing ceased for a time, excepting the scattering 
discharges from the fire of the Indians, and as the bayo- 
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iietB crossed, tiie contest became a death struggle, band 
to hand, and foot to foot. Never, however did brave men 
6tand a charge with more dauntless courage, and the ene- 
my for the moment, seemed to recoil. Jnst at that in- 
stant the work of deatli was arrested by a heavy shower 
of rain, which suddenly broke upon the combatants with 
great fury. The storm raged for upwards of an hour, 
during which time, the enemy sought such shelter as 
might be found among the trees, at a respectful distance, 
for they had already suffered severely, notwithstanding 
the advantages in their favor. 

During this suspension of the battle, both parties had 
time to look about, and make such dispositions of their 
respective forces, as they pleased ; either for defense, or 
attack; on the renewal of the conflict, the Provincials 
under the direction of their General, were so fortunate as 
to take possession of an advantageous piece of ground, 
upon whicli his men formed in a circle, and as the storm 
abated, awaited the movements of the enemy. In the 
early part of the engagement, the Indians whenever they 
saw a gun fired, by a militia man from behind a tree, 
rushed iip and tomahawked him before he could reload. 
To counteract this mode of warfare, two men were sta- 
tioned behind a single tree, one on]y to fire at a time, the 
other reserving bis fire until the Indian ran up as before. 
The fight being renewed under this new arrangement, 
the Indians were made to suffer severely, and with the 
cool execution of the fire of the militia, forming the main 
circle, the Indians began to give way, when Major Watts 
came up with a re-inforcement, consisting of another de- 
tachment of Johnson's Greens. Many of the Greens who 
were Loyalists, who had tfed from Tryon county, were 
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known to the Provincials, and as they advanced near to 
each other in the conflict, mutual recognitions, added 
fierceness to the contest, and it became more bitter than 
before ; mutual feelings of resentment, and revenge, 
raged in their bosoms ; as this force advanced upon the 
Provincials, they fired upon them, and then rushed upon 
them, attacked them with their bayonets, and the butts 
of their muskets, or both parties in closer contest, throt- 
tled each other, and drew their knives, stabbing, and 
sometimes literally dying in each others embrace. 

This fierce contest was continued with increased feroci- 
ty, for some time, and a remarkable degree of courage, 
fortitude, and bravery, was exhibited by individuals of 
the Colonists, whose names have been recorded, and will 
be embalmed iii tlie memory of a grateful country ; it is 
said that about thirty of the Eoyal (Johnson's) Greens 
were billed in this conflict, besides many Indian wan-iors. 
Such a conflict could not be maintained long. The In- 
diana finding that the brunt of the battle fell on them, 
and that their numbers were sadly diminished, a signal 
was given, in Indian, to retreat, which was obeyed with 
precipitancy. Firing in the direction of the fort, was 
heard, the Rangers (Butlers) and the Greens (Johnson's) 
retreated as precipitately as the Indians had done, leav- 
ing the Provincials masters of the field. 

Thus ended one of the bloodiest battles of the revolu- 
tion, considering the numbei-a ^gaged. It is said, sev- 
eral of the wounded and prisoners of the provincials, 
were killed by the savages, after tliey were brought into 
Col. Butler's own quarters. Upon the retreat of the 
enemy, the provincials proceeded to remove their wounded, 
as best they could ; among tnese, was their brave old 
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Oeneral, who had eo nobly vindicated his character for 
courage, during the day. Though wounded almost in the 
first onset, he had borne himself during the six hours of 
the conflict, under the most trying circumstances, with 
a degree of fortitude and composure, worthy of all admi- 
ration. !Nor was his example without its influence upon 
his troops, in sustaining them, in the trying circumstan- 
ces, by which they were surrounded, and tiirough which 
they were called to pass. It is said that at one time dur- 
ing the battle, while sitting upon his saddle, in the posi- 
tion which has already been described, it was proposed 
to remove him, to a less exposed situation, he replied, 
"no, I will face the enemy." "Thus surrounded with a 
few men, he continued to issue his orders with firmness. 
In this situation, and in the heat of the onslaught, he 
deliberately took from his pocket, bis tiuder-bos, lit his 
pipe, and smoked with the greatest composure." 

The loss of the English in this engagement, says Col. 
Stone, was equally, if not more severe than that of the 
Americans, Johnson's " Royal Greens," and " Butler's 
Kangers" must have suffered severely, although no returns 
were given in the contemporaneous accounts. " I beheld, 
says an eye witness who crossed the battle field some 
days afterward,* the most shocking sight I ever wit- 
nessed. The Indians and white men were mingled with 
one and another, just as they had been left when death 
had first completed his work. Many bodies had been 
torn by wild beasts." 

It has" been supposed that the Senccas were inveigled 
into this conflict, by the artifices of the Johnsons, Eut' 

"Frederick Sainmoii". 
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lers, and Olaiis, the agents or emmiasaries of the English 
government, and that they resisted the importtinity of 
these agents for a length of time, expressing their deter- 
mination to take no part in the war, ae appears by the 
etatemeiit of Mary Johnson, the " white woman," who 
then resided with the Senecae, at Geneseo. After 
describing the quiet, and peace enjoyed by the Indians, 
after the close of the French war, until the breaking out 
of the revolution, she says, "we, as usual, were enjoy- 
ing ourselves in the employment of peaceable life, when 
a messenger arrived from the British commissioners, 
requesting all the Indians of our tribe, to attend a gen- 
eral council, which was soon to he held at Oswego. The 
council convened, and being opened, the Eritish com- 
miesioners informed the chiefs that the object of callinga 
council of the Six Nations was, to engage their assist- 
ance in subduing the rebels, the people of the states, who 
had risen up against the good king, their master, and 
were about to rob him of a great part of his possessions 
and wealth, and added that they would amply reward 
them for their services. The chiefs then arose and informed 
the commissioners of the nature and extent of the treaty 
which they had entered into with the people of the states, 
the year before, and that they would nut violate it by 
taking up the hatchet against them. 

•^ The commissioners continued their entreaties with- 
out success, till they addressed their avarice, by telling 
our people, that the people of the states were few in num- 
ber, and easily subdued, and that on account of their 
disobedience to the king, they justly merited all the pun- 
ishment that it was possible for white men and Indians to 
inflict on them ; and added, that the king was rich, and 
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powerful, both in money and men. That his rum was as 
plentiful as the water in Lake Outario ; that hia soldiers 
were as numerous as the sands upon its shores, and the 
Indians, if they would assist in the war, and pereevero in 
their friendship to the king, till it was closed, should 
never want for money or goods. Upon this the chiefs 
concluded a treaty with the British commissioners, in 
which they agreed to take up arms against the rebels, 
and continue in the service of His Majesty, till they were 
subdued, in consideration of certain conditions, which 
stipulated in the treaty, to be pertbrmed by the British 
government, and its agents,* as soon as the treaty was 
finished, the commissioners made a present to each 
Indian, a suit of clothes, a brass kettle, a gun and toma- 
hawk, a scalping knife, a quantity of powder and lead, 
a piece of gold, and promised a bounty on every scalp 
that should be brought in. Thus, richly clad and equipped, 
they returned home, after an absence of about two weeks, 
full of the fire of war, and anxious to encounter their 
enemies. " Many of the kettles which the Indians received 
at that time are now (1834) in use on the Genesee Flats." 
In the narrative of Mary Johnson, it is added, " previous 
to the battle of Fort Stanwis, the British sent for the 
Indians to come and see them whip the rebels, at the 
same time stated that they did not wish to have tliem 
fight, but wanted to have them just sit down, smoke their 
pipes, and look on. Our Indians, the Senecas, went to a 
man, but contrary to their expectations, instead of smok- 
ing, they had to fight for their lives, and in the end of 
the battle, were completely beaten with a great loss in 

'The Oneidas were not parlies to this treaty. 
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killed and wounded. Our Indians, theJSeuecas, alone 
had thirty-six killed, and a great number wounded. Our 
town exhibited a scene of real sorrow and distress, when 
our warriors returned, recounting their misfortunes, and 
stated the real loss they had sustained in the engagement. 
The mourning was excessive, and was expressed by the 
most dolefnl yells, shrieks, and bowlings, and by inimit- 
able gesticulations. During the revolution my house 
was the home of Ool. Butler and Brant, whenever they 
chanced to come into our neighborhood, (Genesee,) as 
they passed to and from Fort Niagara, which was the 
seat of their military operations ; many and many a night 
I have pounded samp for them, from sun set till eun rise, 
and furnished them with the necessary provisions and 
clean clothing for their journey." 

The following incident is related by Doct. Dwight, in 
connection with the expedition of St. Leger, against 
Fort Stanwix, as it has been also connected with the name 
of a celebrated chief of the Senecas, it will be trans- 
cribed here : 

" In the autumn when the seige of Fort Stanwix was 
raised, he following occurrence took place here: Capt, 
Greg, one of the American officers, left in the garrison, 
went out one afternoon with a corporal belonging to the 
same corps, to shoot pigeons. When the day was far 
advanced, Greg knowing that the savages were at times 
prowling round the Fort, determined to return. At that 
moment a small flock of pigeons alighted upon a tree in 
the vicinity. The corpora! proposed to try a shot at 
them ; and having approached sufficiently near, was in 
the act of elevating his piece towards the pigeons, when 
the report of two rifles, discharged by unknown hands, 
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at a small distance, was heard ; the same instant, Greg 
saw his compaaioa fall, and feit himself badly wounded 
in the side. He tried to stand, but speedily fell, and in a 
moment perceived a liuge Indian making long strides 
towards him, with a tomahawk in his hand. The savage 
struck him several blows on the head, drew his knife, cut 
a circle through the skin from his forehead to the crown,, 
and then drew off the scalp with his teeth. At the 
approach of the savage, Greg had counterfeited being 
dead, with as much address as he could use, and suc- 
ceeded so far ae to persuade his butcher that he was 
really dead, otherwise, measures still more effectual would 
have been employed to dispatch him. It is hardly neces- 
sary to observe, that the pain produced by these wounds, 
was intense and dreadful ; those on the head were, how- 
ever, the most excruciating, although that in his side was 
believed by him, to be mortal. The savages having fin- 
ished their bloody business, withdrew. As soon as they 
were fairly gone, Greg, who had seen his companion fall>. 
determined, if possible, to make his way to the spot 
where he lay ; from a persuasion, that if he could place 
his head upon the corporal's body, it would in some de- 
gree relieve his excessive anguish. Accordingly he made 
an effort to rise, and with great difficulty having suc- 
ceeded, immediately fell. He was not only weak and 
distressed, but had been deprived of the power of self 
command, by the blows of the tomahawk. Strongly 
prompted, however, by this little hope of mitigating his 
sufferings, he made a second attempt and fell. After 
several unsuccessful efforts, he fin illy regained his feet, 
and staggered slow! y through the forest, be at length 
reached the spot where the corporal lay. The Indian. 
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wLo had marked him for his prey, had taken sm-er aim 
than his fellow, and killed him outright, Greg found 
him lifeless, and scalped. With some difficulty he laid 
hia own head upon the body of his companion, and as be 
had hoped, found considerable relief from this position. 
Wliile be was enjoying this little comfort, he met with 
ti'ouble from a new quarter. A small dog which be- 
longed to him, and had accompanied him in his hunting, 
but to which be had been hitherto inattentive, now came 
up to him in apparent agony, and leaping around him in 
a variety of invohmtary motions, yelped, whined and 
cried, in an unusual manner, to the no small molestation, 
of bis master. Greg was not in a situation to bear the 
disturbance even of affection. He tried in every way, 
which he could think of, to force the dog from him, but 
he tried in vain. At length weai'ied by his cries and ag- 
itations, and not knowing how to put an end to them, he 
addressed the animal aa if he had been a rational being. 
If you wish so much to help me, go and call some one to 
my relief. At these words, the creature instantly left 
him and ran through the forest at full speed, to the great 
comfort of his master, who now hoped to die quietly. The 
dog made his way directly to three men belonging to the 
garrison, who were fishing at the distance of a mile from 
this tragedy ; as soon as he came up to them, he began 
to cry in the same affecting manner, and advancing near 
them turned and went slowly back towards the point 
where his master lay, keeping his eye continually on the 
men ; all this he repeated several times. At length one 
of the men observed to his companions that there was 
something very extraordinaiy in the actions of the dog ; 
;and that in his opinion they ought to find oat the cause. 
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His companions were of the same mind, and they imme- 
diately set oat with the intention to follow the animal 
■whither he should lead them. After tliey had pursued 
him some distance and found nothing, they became dis- 
couraged. The sun had set, and the forest was danger- 
ous ; they therefore determined to return. The moment 
the dog saw them wheel about, lie began to cry with in- 
creased violence, and coming up to the men took hold of 
the skirts of their coats with his teeth, and attempted to 
pull them towards the point to which he had before di- 
rected their conree. "When they stopped again, he leaned 
his back against the back part of their legs, as if endeav- 
oring to push them onward to his master ; astonished at 
this conduct of the dog, they agreed after a little deliber- 
ation to follow him until he should stop. The animal led 
them directly to his master. They found him still living, 
and ailer burying the corporal as well as tliey could, they 
carried Greg to the fort ; here his wounds were dressed 
with the utmost care, and such assistance was rendered 
to him, as proved the means of restoring him to perfect 
health. ' This story,' says the Doctor, ' I received from 
Capt, Edward Buckley, who received the account from 
Greg a few days before,' " 

The following official letters written near the close of 
the year 1177, throws additional light upon the history 
of this period, particularly as relates to the Indians. The 
policy of the Indians had undoubtedly been to remain 
neutral ; and from the whole tenor of the correspondence 
between the agents of the British Government and the 
government at home, shows that there had been some re- 
luctance at least on the part of some of the officials, to 
«mploy the Indiana, and safier them to prosecute the war 
19 
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in their own way, and after their own barbarous manner. 
But the representations of the agents and oiiicers as the 
Johnsons and their auxiliaries were called, that it would 
be easy to restrain and control the Indians to a more hu- 
mane and civilized mode of warfare, finally prevailed, 
and the consent of the government was given to the 
measure, against the judgment and feelings of at least 
some of the officera of the crown. 

EXTRACT OF COL. CLAUS' LETTER TO SECaETAEY KNOX. 

Dated Montreal, Nov. 6th, 1Y77. 
" It is the opinion of several that had I not appeared 
at the expedition, and Joseph (Brant) acted so indefatig- 
ably and cleverly, with his party, as to cause an emula- 
tion, the Six Nations would not have been encouraged to 
act, (when the rebels advanced upon us) by Col,° Butler, 
they having declared publicly, that they were not called 
to war, bnt to a congress to be held at Oswego, and re- 
ceive presents." * * * 

In November, Col. Gny Johnson writing to Lord 
George Germain, makes a general report of his proceed- 
ings as general Superintendent of Indian Afiairs, erf which 
the following is an extract : 

This letter is dated New^Tork, November 11, 1777. 

"The greater part of those men from the Six Nations, 
with my officers in that country, joined Gen. St Leger's 
troops, and Sir John Johnson's Provincials, and were 
principally concerned in the action, near Fort Stanwis, 
when the rebels lost their General, and several of their 
principal officers, and a large number of their men, and 
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tlie Indians had about thirty of their principal warrioi-s kill- 
ed ; and undoubtedly had the number of men imder Brig- 
adier Genera! St Leger been adequate to the service and 
the difficulties, they met with, the Indians would have 
rendered more material service. 

" On the other communication, Gen. JBurgoyne baa 
testified for them, to whom the Mohawk tribes were 
obliged to retire, after the unlucky aftiair at Bennington, 
■wliich raised the drooping spirits of the rebels, who have 
since burned the Mohawk villages, of which I shall avail 
myself, as it will strengtlien the i-esentment of the sever- 
al Nations. 

" The rebels have also completed the destruction of my 
property, and parcelled out my estate. The Six Nations 
complain much of the Oneidaa ; the manner in which 
they have been seduced by the New England Missiona- 
ries, I long since represented. I know they are much 
more inclined to neutrality, than to war, biit they are too 
inconsiderable, to deserve much notice, whilst the loyality 
of the rest, under so many disagreeable circumstances, 
merits everything I can say for them." * * 

The Senecas seem now to have been entirely commit- 
ted to th? interest of the King. They had been led to be- 
lieve that the colonists were poor, and weak, while the 
King was rich, and powerful. Guy Johnson had im- 
pressed this idea strongly upon their minds, in his speech 
to them at Oswego, in which he was seconded by Brant, 
who had been to England and seen the evidences of the 
wealth, and power, of the British Nation, The liberal 
distribution of valuable presents, which the colonists were 
unable to do, confirmed them more fully in the belief that 
it was their trtie policy to adhere to the cause of their 
grent father, the King. 
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In the same month the following letter was written by 
Cols. Bolton and Butler to Gen, Clinton : 

Niagara, 23d Nov. 1111. 

"Sih: — Joseph (Brant) and myself are ready to wait 
yoQT ordei-s. We wish to know your situation, and when 
we can be of use to yon, and where. We only wish to 
know the time, and place, as we are coJifident of being 
well supported. 

^' The beai'er is faithful, and of abilities, your excellen- 
cy may confide in him ; our friends are determined to be 
so in the worst of times. MASON BOLTON. 

JOHN BUTLER, 
Dep'ty Siip't Ind'n Affairs. 

Gen. Clinton or officer commanding on the Hndson 
river, orSir Wm. Howe.'' 

It would seem from the correspondence about this time 
that some objection had been made by Lord George Ger- 
main to employing Indians, and permittingthem to carry 
on the war in their own savage and unrestrained manner. 
But Col. Johnson assured bis Lordship, that there was 
no difficulty in restraining the Indians in this respect; 
that tiie tomahawk and ecalping knife are not to be so 
much dreaded, as he lias be^n led to suppose. That the 
former " ie seldom used excepl. to smoke through, or to 
cut wood with, and that they (the Indians) are very rare- 
ly guilty of anything more than scalping the dead, in 
which article they may be restrained," and says " some 
of the American Colonies offer a price for scalps." 
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Almost simultaneously with the expedition of General 
St Leger against Foi-t Stanwix, was that of Gen. Bur- 
goyne against Ticonderoga, Had both these expeditions 
proved successful, it was the intention that the two should 
unite at Albany, and open communication with '^ew 
York, and thus cut off the connection between New Eng- 
land and the south or middle states. It was the policy 
of the British government however, to conceal the real 
object of this expedition. Its destination was supposed 
to be against Boston. 

Sir Guy Carlton who was Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces in Canada, it is said was strongly opposed to the 
emplc)yment of the Indian forces to act in conjunction 
with regular soldiers ; and for this reason it was said the 
command was transferred to General Burgoyne, who waa 
less scrupulous as to the character of the forces to be em- 
ployed. It is certain however, that Sir Gny Carleton ex- 
hibited no such scruples, wlien in 1775 he courted the 
alliance of the Mohaws under Brant. The Indians ac- 
companying Gen. Burgoyne to the number of several 
hundred, .were ail Canadalndians, probably Massasaugas 
and Hurons, and the cruelties which are racorded as fol- 
lowing in the track of this expedition, are in no way 
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chargeable to the Indiana of the .Six Nations. They, were 
employed at the time, in the expedition of Gen. St Leger, 
as a comparison of dates will ehow. Among the cruel- 
ties practiced by the Indians accompanying Gen. Eiir- 
goyne's army, none has excited greater sympathy than the 
fate of Miss McCrea. Every circumstance connected 
with this unnatural and bloody transaction (says Col. 
Stone) around which there lingers a melancholy interest 
to this day, served to heighten alike its intei'est and its 
enormity. Miss McCrea belonged to a family of Loyal- 
ists which resided at the village of Fort Edward. She 
was engaged to a young English Officer in JJurgoyne's 
army of tiie name of Jones. It had been agreed between 
the parties that when the British forces should advance 
to the place of her residence, she would join him, and 
they would consumate the union to which they had mu- 
tually pledged themselves. The impatient lover anxious 
to possess himself of his bride, sent forward three Indian 
chiefs, to bring her to the British camp. The reluctance 
of her family and friends to her trusting hei-self to sucb 
aa escort, created some delay. But her affiiction tri- 
umphed over her prudence, and in spite of the entreaty 
of friends and relations, she set forward with no other at- 
tendants than her savage conductors. Slie was on horse- 
back. They had proceeded but a short distance, be- 
fore her conductors stopped to drink at a spring. In the 
mean time her lover impatient at the delay, dispatched a 
second party of Indians upon the same errand. The two 
parties met at the spring, where it is said they became 
engaged in a controversy about the promised compensa- 
tion for their services, for bringing her in safety to her 
betrothed. Both parties claimed it, which it was said. 
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was a barrel of rum. In the heat of the controversy, one 
of the chiefa, to put an end to the controversy, strnck lier 
down with his hatchet. " Tradition reports that the In- 
dians divided the scalp, and that each party carried half 
of it to the agonized lover." Before the Indians had left 
tlie spring, they were attacked by a pursuing party of 
Provincials, and at the close of tlie skirmish, the body of 
Miss McOrea was found among the slain, tomahawked, 
and scalped, and tied to a pine tree, which is yet stand- 
ing, a sad memorial of this terrible deed of blood. 

A correspondence passed between Gen. Gates, and 
Gen. Eurgoyne, relating to this transaction, which injus- 
tice to the parties concerned, shonld be copied. After 
charging the British Commander with encouraging the 
Indians to acts of cruelty, and the murder of defenceless 
women and children by offering a price for scalps, he 
thus speaks of the case above related : 

" Miss MeCrea, a young lady lovely to tiic sight, of 
virtuous character and amiable disposition, engaged to 
an officer of your army, was with other women and chil- 
dren taken oat of a bouse near Fort Edward, carried into 
the woods, and there scalped and mangled in the most 
horrid manner. Two parents with six children were 
treated with the same inhumanity, while quietly resting 
in their own peaceful dwelling. The miserable fate of 
Miss McCrea was particularly aggravated, she being 
dressed to receive her promised husband, but met her 
murderer, employed by you. Upward of one hundred 
men, women, and children, have perished by the hands 
of the ruffians, to whom it is asserted you have paid the 
price of blood." 

Gen. Burgoyne replied to this letter, repelling with in- 
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Indians, in any manner whatever. But asserted that 
fi'om the first, Le had refused to promise, or pay anything 
for scalps. The only rewards be offered were for prison- 
ers brought in, and hoped by the adoption of this' course, 
to encourage a more humane mode of warfare on their 
part. He said " I would not be guilty of the acts you 
presume to impute to me, for the whole Continent of 
America, though the wealth of worlds was in its bowels, 
and a paradise npon its surface." In regard to the hap- 
less fate of itise McCrea, Gen. Burgoyne remarked : 

" Her fall wanted not the tragic display, you have la- 
bored to give it, to make it as severely abhorred, and la- 
mented by me, as it can be by the tenderest of her friends.. 
The act was no premeditated barbarity. On the contra- 
ry, two chiefs who had brought her off for security, not 
of violence to her person, disputed which should be her 
guard ; and in a fit of savage passion, in one from whose 
hands she was snatched, the unhappy woman became 
the victim. 

" Upon the first intelligence of this event, I obliged the 
Indians to deliver the murderer into my hands, and 
thought to have punished him by our laws, or principles 
of justice, would have been perhaps unprecedented, he 
certainly should have suffered an ignominious death, had 
I not been convinced from my circumstances, and obser- 
vation, beyond the possibility of doubt, that a pardon un- 
der the terms which I presented, and they accepted, 
would be more efficatious, than an execution, to prevent 
similar mischiefs. 

" The above instance excepted, your intelligence is 
felse." 
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The expedition under Burgoyne proved even more dis- 
astrous, to the cause of the Loyalists, than that un- 
der 8t Leger. Although everything seemed to favor 
him, and he had advanced to, and captured Fort Edward, 
he began to experience a series of defeats and repul- 
Bes, in which his army was greatly weakened by loss- 
es, while that of the Americana was contiually strength- 
ened by additions. It was on the 17tli of September, 
177T, that a general battle was brought on, ifc is said more 
by accident, than design, on the part of either of thecom- 
manding Generals, which proved one of the most obsti- 
nate, and bloody of the revolution. It continued a good 
part of the day, and was only terminated by the darkness 
of the night. Gen, Wilkinson, who himself participated 
in the battlo, says : 

" Neither, attempted a single manouvre during one of 
the longest, warmest, and most obstinate battles, fought 
in America. Gen. Gates believed his antagonist intend- 
ed to attack him, and circumstances seemed to justify a 
like conclusion, on the part of Burgoyne ; and as the 
thickness and depth of an intervening wood, concealed 
the position of either army from its adversary, sound cau- 
tion obliged the respective Commanders to guard every 
assailable point. Had eitlier of the Generals been prop- 
erly apprised of the dispositions of his antagonist, a seri- 
ous blow might have been struck, either on the leit of the 
American army, or on the enemy's right." 

The loss on the part of the Americans, in killed and 
wounded, was between three and four hundred, while 
that of the British was from six hundred to one thousand 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

Early in October Gen. Burgoyne finding his army 
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greatly reduced by the losses he had sustained, his sup- 
plies getting sliort, and liis communications withiiis base 
of supplies being threatened, began to feel that his situa- 
tion was becoming critical. His entire Indian force had 
left him. In this critical state of affairs, a council of war 
was called in the camp of Gen. Burgoyne ; some of his 
officers recommended a reti-eat, others an attack upon the 
American works. Burgoyne himself expressed strong 
aversions to a retreat, and proposed to lead an assanlt in 
person. The attack though made with vigor, and under 
disgnise, was seasonably discovered by the Americans, 
and repulsed, with great loss on the part of the British) 
who lost more tlian four hundred officers and men, killed 
wounded, and prisoners, including the flower of his army, 
while the loss of the Americans was inconsiderable. Bur- 
goyne now commenced his retreat. Gen. Gates lost no 
time in disposing his forces so as to intercept this move- 
ment, by throwing a force in his rear, upon all the routes 
by which it was possible for him to escape. 

Thns surrounded with difficulties, his effective force 
reduced to less than thirty-five hundred men, short of 
provisions, the American army increasing every moment, 
and now forming almost an entire circle around him, no 
alternative was left Gen. Eiirgoyne but to negotiate the 
best terms of surrender he was able, which was done with 
the unanimous consent of his surviving officers. Terms of 
capitulation were soon agreed upon, and on the 17th of 
October, 1777, the Royal army surrendered prisoners of 
war. The first meeting of Burgoyne with Gates is thus de- 
scribed by Gen. Wilkinson : 

"Gen. Gates being advised of Gen. Burgoyne's ap- 
proach, met him at the head of his camp. Burgoyne in 
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a rich royal uniform, and Gates in a plain bine frock; 
when they had approaclied nearly within a sword's 
length, tliey reined np and halted, I then named the 
gentlemen, and Gen. Burgoyne raising his hat niost 
gracefully said : ' The fortune of war, Gen. Gates, has 
made me your prisoner,' to which tli'e con(jueror return-, 
ing a courtly salute, promptly replied : " I shall alwaya . 
be ready to bear testimony that it has not been through 
any fault of your excellency." 

Gen. Burgoyne with all his general officers were treat- 
ed with the courtesy and consideration due to brave, but 
unfortunate men. They were received into Gen. Gate's 
quarters, and entertained by him at a dinner, where the 
conversation was affable and free. The whole conduct of 
Gen. Gates was highly honorable to his generosity, which 
Gen. Burgoyne and liis officers duly appreciated, and 
publicly acknowledged. 
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Tlie year 1778 was an eventful one for the 8eneeas ; 
and in order to a full undei-stiindmg of these events, a few 
extracts from the official correspondence of tliis period, 
will introdnce the notice of them. 

Extract of a letter of Ool. Gny Johnson to Lord Ger- 
main, dated New York, 12th Mai-ch, 1778. 

Mt LoiiD :-— " I have now the pleasure to inform your 
Lordship, that notwithstanding the events of last cam- 
paign to the northward, the Indians°arc as firm as ever, 
and eager for service ; a courier liaving just arrived here, 
with messages to me, and a billet to the General, signed 
by Lieut, Col, Bolton, commanding at I^iagara, and by 
my deputy Mr. Butler, of which the enclosed is a copy ; 
which briefly shows their zeal, readiness, and abilities. 
On this subject, I have by direction of Sir Henry Clinton 
wrote at large to Sir Wm. Howe, whose commands I hope 
shortly to receive, that I may send back such messages, 
as he approves or such as will prepare them (the Indians) 
to meet me, agreeable to the proposal I submitted to your 
Lordship, and to him, at such time, and place, to the 
northward, as should be approved of for the purpose of 
keeping the Indians out of the reach of rebel emissaries, 
and of employing them in the way most serviceable to 
the government. 
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"In my letter ofNovember last, I explained the gen- 
eral design 1 had in view, and although from the nature 
of thia war, the best schemes may be rendered abortive. 
I think I can rely upon the advantages to be derived, 
from what I have proposed ; as it will keep the Indians 
oot of the reach of the rebel arts, and employ them in 
some servieable manner. For until we iiave possession 
of some direct communication to the Six Nations, we can- 
not have them better occupied, than as I have mentioned, 
until the arrival of more troops ; unless they are let loose 
to carry on the Petitte truerre (small war) in their own 
way. Indians, with small bodies of troops, are often ex- 
posed to what appears to them, as very discouraging dif- 
ftcnlties ; in which cases, they cannot be expected to keep 
togetlier, like British troops ; nor can they ever do so, af- 
ter the beginning of October, because of the hunting sea- 
son. They do not adopt the same ideas of bravery, nor 
can they feel so much interest in our cause, as Britons do; 
but, in all other respects, they afford much security to 
an array, and strike a terror into the enemy. 

" The French system of management, by several dis- 
tinct agents, was calculated for that government, and the 
state of the domesticated tribes near their cities in Cana- 
da ; but suits no others, as Sir William Johnson fully 
demonstrated, to his Majesty's ministers. No uniform 
system, could be pursued, on such a plan, and the French 
after much expense and trouble, lost the Indians by it 
They entered into the fullest treaty with me at Ontario, 
and in Canada, in 1775 ; they have hitherto adhered, and 
will stiO adhere, to the same, if duly attended to ; but to 
render them truly serviceable, the nature of the service, 
and the time it is likely to take up, are necessary eonsid- 
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erations, as well as under what restrictions they are to 
act, since it appears they are so much misrepresented in 
the article of cruelty. It is well known my Lord, that 
the Colonists, solicited the Indians early in 1775, that 
they proposed to make me prisoner, that they carried 
Bome Indians then to their camp, near Boston, as they did 
others since, who were taken in the battle on Long Island.. 
That the tomahawk, that is so much talked of, is seldom 
used, except to smoke through, or to cut wood with, and 
that they are very rarely guilty of cruelty, more than 
scalping the dead, in which article even, they may be 
restrained. It is also certain, that no objection was made 
tojthem formerly, that the king's instructions of 1754, to 
Gen. Braddock, and many since, direct their being em- 
ployed, whilst some of the Amei-ican colonies went fur- 
ther, by fixing a price for scalps. Surely, foreign ene- 
mies have an equal claim to humanity with others. Per- 
haps some of these hints are not amiss, my motives, I 
hope, will apologise for tliem. I am persuaded that I 
am by no means destitute of the feelings of humanity, 
and that I can restrain the Indians, from acts of savage 
cruelty ; but as I must be ignorant of the intended oper- 
ations, I can only humbly propose, as I have already 
done, to collect the Indians in some fitting place, out of 
the reach of the rebel agents, till the arrival of more 
troops, or till some movement can be made, that will 
give us the possession of the important communication, 
between this and the lakes ; and if, in the mean time, I 
can be honored with your Lordship's commands, or be 
directed to give any further agreeable appearances to the 
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Indians, it will be liiglily pleasing to them, and useful to 
Ms Majesty's service. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
My Lord, your Lordship's 

Ob't and most hmb'l servant, 

Q. JOHNSON." 

How well tliese promises were kept, or these restraints 
upon the savage mode of warfare practiced by the Indi- 
ans were realized, the history of the unrestrained Indian 
war instigated by the agents and officers of the JJritieh 
government, during ^this year, furnish the melancholy 
evidence. The slaughter of "Wyoming, was perpretated 
by a party consisting of loyalists, or tones, and Indiana, 
under Col. John Butler. The expedition was organized 
at Niagara, and was undoubtedly largely augmented in 
its march through the country, both by additions of 
whites and Indians. There have been published, several 
different versions of this affair, most of which assume 
that Joseph Brant led the Indians on the occasion. But 
the official report of Col. Guy Johnson, shows that Brant 
was not present, but engaged, at the time, on another 
expedition. It is equally certain, that the Indians enga^ 
ged were principally Senecas, and were led by their own 
war chiefs, to whose skill and bravery tlie success of the 
enterprise was mainly attributable. The original force, 
consisted of about three hundred white men, principally 
refugee loyalists, under Butler, and about five hundred 
Indians. The expedition left Niagara the latter end of 
June, 1778, passing by way of the Indian settlement, on 
the Genesee river, to Tioga point, where the forces were 
embarked on floats, and rafts, and descending the Susque- 
hanna, landed at a place called Three Islands, whence 
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they marched about twenty miles, and crossing a wilder- 
ness, entered the valley of the Wyoming. The inhabi- 
tante, on being apprised of tlie advance of the invaders, 
retired into a fortification, called "Fort Forty." Col. 
Zebnlon Bntler, who was in command of the colonial 
forces, was desirous of waiting within the Fort, for rein- 
forcements, which were hourly expected. But, being 
overruled by liia ofEcei'S, in this prudent resolution, he 
marched out, with about four hundred men, to meet the 
advancing foe, whose force was greatly under estimated 
by the colonists. 

Col. John Butler had encamped with his forces, at 
some miiee distance, from the fort ; and it was the inten- 
tion of the Americans, by a sudden movement, to sur- 
prise their camp ; but their approach was discovered by 
an Indian scout, who immediately gave tlie alarm. They 
however pushed forward rapidly, but found the enemy 
formed in line of battle, in front of his camp, on a plain 
thinly covered with pine, shnib-oak, and underbrush, 
and extending from the river to a marsh, at the foot of 
the mountain. On coming in view of the enemy, the 
Americans, who had advanced in single column, imme- 
diately deployed into line, of equal extent. The right 
wing, commanded by Col. Zebulon Butler, the left wing 
by Col. Denison. The left of the enemy rested on "Wit- 
ermoot's Fort," already in flames, and was commanded 
by Col. John Butler, who, divested of his uniform, ap- 
peared on the ground, with ahandkerehief tied round his 
head. His division was composed of refugees and loy- 
alists ; a company of Johnson's lioyal Greens, under 
Capt, Caldwell, formed on Butler's right, with Indian 
sharp shooters filling the space between. The main 
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body of the Indians forming the right wing, extended to 
the morass, or swamp. Tbis appears to have been the 
disposition of tlie forces, as gathered from the most relia- 
ble and authentic sources of inibrmatioii. Tliere is no 
doubt that the Americans were greatly deceived as to the 
actual Birtish and Indian forces, which had been greatly 
increased, by the addition of numbers of tories, still resi- 
ding in the neighborhood, and also by a large number of 
Indian warriors, who joined the expedition in its passage 
through the Senecas' country. The attack was begun 
by the Americans, at about four o'clock in the afternoon ; 
the order was for the men to advance one step, at each 
discharge. The firing along the whole American line 
was rapid and steady, and as they advanced, the British 
line gave way, in spite of tlie exertions of their ofBcerg 
to prevent it. The Indians on the right of Butler's 
command, who acted as sharp shooters, appeared to be 
divided into six bands, or squads, and cheered each other 
at intervals, by a yell at one end of the line, and repeated 
responsively by all the rest. As the battle waxed warm- 
er, the fearful yell was renewed, again and again, 
with more and more spirit. It appeared to be, at once 
their animatnig ehont, and their signal of communication. 
The battle had raged lor half an hour, when the vastly 
superior force of the enemy began to show itself. Hith- 
■erto, a large portion of the Indians had been concealed 
from view; but their fire, from their covert in the swamp, 
had proved destructive to the lives, of several valuable 
officers. But now they rose from their concealment, and 
■commenced a flanking movement on the left of the Amer- 
ican line. Nothing could withstand the impetuosity of 
the Senecae, nnder their brave leaders ; Col. Deniaon'a 
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wing was thrown into confusion, and all efforts to form a 
new line at right angles with the Urst, to meet this new 
attack, proved unavailing. The rout hecame general. 
On seeing this, tlie Indians throwing away their guns, 
rushed in with horrid yells, using only their tomahawks, 
with terrible execution. JS^o quarter was given, and 
many are the records of personal bravery exhibited on 
that bloody field that day. So terrible was the slaughter, 
that it is said '-that less than sixty of the Americans 
escaped, either the rifle or the tomahawk. Although 
there have been many thrilling narratives of the "massa- 
cre" said to have been perpetratad at this time at Wyo- 
ming, yet the truth of history compels the conclusion, 
that these for the most part were mere fictions. Stone in 
his life of Eraut says, "it does not appear that anything 
like a massacre followed the capitulation." Capt. "Wal- 
ter Butler, in his letter to Gen. Clinton states positively, 
that no massacre of prisoners or women and children 
took place at Wyoming; and it does not appear that the 
truth of this assertion was ever c|.uestioned. The attack 
upon Wyoming, as well as that upon Cherry Valley, 
both of which occurred in tlie same year, may be consi- 
dered the legitimate fruit of the measures recommended 
by Col. Guy Johnson, and adopted by the British gov- 
ernment, to subdue the rebellion. After the affair at 
Wyoming, Col. John Butler returned to Niagara, and the 
Senecas to their homes, at Kauesadaga or Genesee, 
Early in October, Mr. Dean, the Indian interpreter and 
agent, wrote Major Cochran, commanding at Fort Stan- 
wix, as follows : "A Seneca chief, called Big Tree, who- 
was all the summer past with Gen. Washington, returned 
through Oneida ; he gave our friends there the moat 
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solemn assurance, that upon arrival in iiis country, he 
would exert his utmost influence to 'dispose his tribe to 
peace and friendsliip with the United States ; and that 
should his attempts prove unsuccessful, he would imme- 
diately leave his nation, and join the Oneidas with his 
friends and adherents. A long time having elapsed, 
without hearing from Big Tree, the Oneidas, a few days 
since, dispatched a runner to him, desiring an account 
of his success. The express returned yesterday with the 
following intelligence, which the sachems immediately 
forwarded to me, by tliree of their warriors, namely : that 
upon hia arrival in the Seneca country, he found that 
people in arms, and the two villages Kanadaseago and 
Jennessee, where he was, crowded with their warriors; 
collected from the i'emotest settlements. That upon Big 
Tree's first arrival, appearances seemed to promise him 
success; but that a rumor being circulated that the Ameri- 
cans were about to invade them, they had all flown to 
arras. Big Tree was there, and determined to chastise 
the enemy that dared presume to think of penetrating 
their country. Tliat they are to be joined by all the In- 
dians as far as Onondaga, a small party of whom has 
gone to meet them, and likewise by those of the several 
settlements upon the branches of the Susquehanna. That 
the Senecas were to march the 8th, and the others the 
9th instant. That the whole party were to rendezvous 
at Kanakals, a place situated on the branch of the Sus- 
quehanna, called Tioga branch, and from thence were to 
proceed against the frontiers of Pennsylvania or the Jer- 
seys. Chir Oneida friends rely on the authenticity of the 
above intelligence, and beg that it may not he neg- 
lected," On tixe 6th of November, the following letter 
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WEB sent from Fort Stanwix to Col. Alden, who eotn- 
. manded at Cherry Valley, "Sir, we arejuet now in- 
formed by an Oneida Indian, arrived at their castle, 
from one of the branches of the Snsquehanna, called the 
Tioga ; that he waa present at a great meeting of Indi- 
ans and toriea, at that place ; and their reanlt was, to 
attack Cherry Valley, and that young Butler was to head 
the tories. I send you this information that you may be 
on your guard. Col. Alden immediately acknowledged 
the receipt of the above by the return messenger. Capt. 
Walter Butler, son of Col. John Butler, had accompa- 
nied Col. Guy. Johnson in his flight to Canada, He 
visited the Mohawk Valley early in the summer of 1778, 
where he was arrested and sent to Albany a^ prisoner, 
and confined in the Albany jail. Being sick, or feigning 
it, he was taken to a private house in the city, and placed 
under guard. Through the connivance, or co-operation 
of the family, the guard was stupefied with liquor, and 
Butler escaped on horse"baek to Niagara, and joined his 
father. It is said that be projected the expedition against 
Cherry Valley, to avenge the wrongs he supposed him- 
self to have suffered in his capture and irnprisonment. 
For this purpose he procured from his fatiier who was 
then in command at Niagara, the command of a part of 
his regiment, called Butler's Bangers, together with 
authority to employ the forces under Brant, who had 
spent moat of the summer on the Susquehanna, and its vici- 
nity. On his way he met Brant, who, with his forces, 
was returning to winter quarters at Niagara, Brant was 
displeased at being placed under Walter Butler, but was 
prevailed upon to join the expedition. Tlie united force 
consisted of about two hundred rangers and five hundred 
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Indians. The season was bo fat-advanced, and Brant and 
his Indians having left the country, the inhabitants, 
many of whom had left in the summer, in consequence of 
the repeated attacks of the Indians upon the frontiers, 
had now returned to their homes, where they hoped to 
remain in security, during the winter. A fort had been 
built at Cherry Valley, by order of Gen. Lafayette, who 
visited the Mohawk valley, in the spring of this year, 
and on the first intimation of the approaching invasion, 
the inhabitants requested permission to remove with their 
valuable effects into the fort. But Co!. Alden not giving 
full credit to the information given by the Oneida Indi- 
ans, refused the request, and treated their apprehensions 
as groundless ; saying that he should keep out scouts, 
who would apprise them in season, to secure themselves 
in case of real danger. But, it was to the carelessness, 
or criminality of these scouts, in which they confided, 
that ruin was brought upon them. The scouts sent down 
the Susquehanna, carelessly kindled a fire at night, and 
iboliahly, or criminally, lay down to sleep. The fire was 
discovered by the enemy, and before daylight, the Ame- 
ricans were surrounded, and all taken prisoners, without 
any alarm being given. 

Having obtained all the information they desired from 
their prisoners, on the morning of the 11th, twenty-foui' 
hours after the capture of the scouts, the enemy moved 
from his encampment toward the fort. Having learned 
from the scouts that the officers of the garrison lodged in 
different private houses out of the fort, their forces were 
so disposed that a party should surround every house in 
which an officer lodged. A storm of snow in the night, 
whicli gradually changed to rain towards morning, crea- 
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ting a thick, hazy atmosphere, favored their approach. 
The Rangers, who were approaching cautiously, in ad- 
vance, stopped, to examine their pieces, the powder 
being exposed to wet by the rain. This gave the Indiana 
an opportanity to rush liy, and commence the assault. 
The advance body was composed principally of Senecas. 
Col. Alden had escaped from the house at the moment 
the Indians came up, and ran for the fort. lie was pur- 
sued by an Indian, with tomahawk in hand, and chal- 
lenged to surrender, which he peremptorily refused to do, 
but, drew his pistol upon his pursuer. It missed fire, 
upon which the Indian hurled his tomahawk, with such 
deadly aim, that it struck him on the head, he fell, and 
was scalped, being oneof the first victims of his own most 
criminal neglect of duty. 

Others of the ofBeers were taken prisoners. The indis- 
criminate massacre of the inhabitants immediately com- 
menced, in which, if the accounts are true, the savages 
were exceeded in barbarity by the tories of Butler's Ran- 
gers- A party of Indians had entered a house and killed 
and scalped a mother and a large family of children. 
They had just completed their work of death, when some 
royalists belonging to their party came up, and discover- 
ed an infant alive in tlie cradle. An Indian warrior, no- 
ted forliis barbarity, approached the cradle with uplifted 
hatchet. The babe looked up into his face and smiled, 
the feelings of nature triumphed over the fei-oc>,y of the 
savage. The hatchet fell from his hand, and ho was in 
the act of taking the infant in his arms, when one of the 
Toyalists, cureing the Indian for his humanity, took it up 
on the point of his bayonet, and holding it up, struggling 
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in the agonies of death, exclaimed " this too is a rebel."* 
"Whole famihea were indiscriminately slaughtered. The 
family of Mr. Kobert Wells, consisting of thirteen per- 
sons, was barbarously mifrdered. " One of the toriea 
boasted that he killed Mr. Wells while at prayer."* He, 
and his family, were not active partisans, but remained 
quietly 1 et alwiys perforrhing military duty when called 
upon, to defend the country. The father of Mr. Robert 
Wells, then deceased had been one of the Judges of Try- 
on county ind m that capacity, had acted with Sir Wil- 
liam Johuhon and also with Col. John Eutler, who had 
also been a Judge ; hence there existed an intimacy, and 
friendship, between the famihes ; and it is said Col. John 
Eutler expressed great sorrow and remorse at their mel- 
ancholy fate. In conversation relative to them, he re- 
marked, " I would have gone miles on my hands and 
knees, to have saved that family ; and why my son did 
not do it, God only knows."* 

The circumstances of the death of Miss Jane Wells, 
the sister of Mr, Robert Wells, were peculiarly aggrava- 
ting. During the slaughter of the whole family to which 
she was an unwilhng spectator, she fled from the house, 
and sought shelter behind a large pile of wood, near by. 
Here she was pursued by an Indian, who, as he ap- 
proached, delibei'ately wiped his bloody knife upon his 
leggins, and then placed it in his sheath ; then drawing 
his tomahawk, he seized her by the arm ; she possessing 
some knowledge of the Indian language, remonstrated, 
and supplicated, in vain. Peter Smith, a tory, who had 
formerly been a domestic in Mr. Wells' family, now in- 
, saying, that she was his sister, and desiring him 
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to spare her lite. He shook his tomahawk at him, in de- 
fiance, and then turning round, with one blow, smote her 
to the earth, 

A Mr. Mitchell, who was ii^his field, beheld a party 
of Indians approaching ; he could not gain his house, 
and was obliged to fiee to the woods. Here he evaded 
pursuit, and escaped. A melancholly spectacle present- 
ed itself on his return. It was the corpse of his wife, and 
four children. His^house had been plundered, and set on 
fire. He extioguished the fire, and by examination, found 
life existing in one of his children, a little girl of ten or 
twelve years of age. He raised her up, and placed her 
in the door, and was bending over her, when he saw an- 
other party approaching. He had barely time to hide 
himself behind a log fence, near by, before they were at 
the hoiise. From this biding place he beheld an infa- 
mous tory by the name of Newberry, extinguish the little 
spark of life, which remained in his child, with a blow of 
his hatchet,* Newberry was arrested as a spy the fol- 
lowing summer and tried by a court martial, fonnd guilty 
and was executed. 

The house of Col. Campbell was surrounded, and Mrs. 
Campbell and four children were taken prisoners. Ool. 
Campbell was absent, but hastened home in time only to 
witness the destruction of his propei'ty, and the loss of his 
family without knowing their fate. Many others were- 
killed, some few escaped to the Mohawk river, and the 
remainder were ma<le prisoners. Thirty-two of the in- 
habitants, mostly women and children, and sixteen con- 
tinental soldiers, were killed. Mrs. Clyde, the wife of 

* Annala of Tryon eounly, p. lid 
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Col. Clyde, fled with her children to the woods, and thus 



It should be recorded to the credit of Joseph Brant, 
that on this occasion he exhibited traits of humanity 
which seemed to be wanting in some, at least, of the 
white men present. " In a honse which he entered, he 
found a woman engaged in her usual business. 'Are 
you (said he,) thus engaged, while all your neighbors are 
murdered around you V ' We are King's people,' she 
replied. 'That plea will not avail you to-day. They 
have murdered Mr, Wells' family, who were as dear to 
me as my own.' ' There is one Joseph Brant, (said she,) 
if he is with the Indians be will save us.' 'I am Joseph 
Brant, but I have not the command, and, I know not that 
X can save you, but I will do what is in my power.' 
While speaking, several Senecas were observed approach- 
ing the house. ' Get into bed and feign yourself sick,' 
said Brant hastily. When the Senecas came in he told 
them there was no person there bat a sick woman and 
her children, and besought them to leave the house, 
which, after a short conversation, they did. As soon as 
they were out of sight, Brant went to the end of the house 
and gave a long, shrill yell. Soon after, a small band of 
Mobawka were seen crossing the adjoining field, with 
great speed. As they came up he addressed them, ' where 
is your paint, here put ray mark upon this woman, and 
her children.' As soon as it was done, he added, ' you 
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Much obloquy lias been cast upon Capt. Walter Eot- 
ler, for planning, and the manner in which thia expedi- 
tion waa executed. It will he remembered that his 
mother, the wife of Col. John Butler, and her children, 
were detained ae priaoners of war, by the committee of 
safety ; and the capture of Mra. Campbell and her chil- 
dren, and that of Mrs. Moore and her children, afforded 
Capt. Walter Butler an opportunity to procure the re- 
ieaae of his own relatives, by an exchange, which waa in 
fact, subsequently accomplished. 

On the second morning after their capture, all the cap- 
tive women, and children, (except Mrs. Campbell and 
Mrs. Moore and their children,) were released, and sent 
back, with the following letter from Capt. Walter Butler, 
addressed to Gen. Schuyler. 

ro GEN. SCHUYLER. 



Cherry Valley, Nov. 12th, 17T8. 
Sik: I am induced by humanity, to permit the persons 
whose names I send herewith, to retiirn, lest the inclem- 
ency of the season, and their naked and helpleaa situa- 
tion, might prove fatal to them ; and expect that you wiil 
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release, an equal number of our people, in your hands, 
among whom I expect jou will permit Mrs. Butler, and 
family, to come to Canada. But if you ineiet upon it, I 
engage to send you, moreover, an equal niimber of pris- 
oners of yours, taken cither by the Rangers, or Indians, 
and will leave it to joa to name the persons. I have 
done every thing in my power to restrain the fury of the 
Indians, from hurting women and children, or killing the 
prisoners that fell into our hands, and would have more 
effectually prevented them, but that they were much in- 
censed at the destruction of their village at Anguaga,* by 
your people. I look upon it beneath the character of a 
soldier, to wage war with women and children. I am 
sure that you are conscious, that Col. Butler or myself, 
have no desire that your women, and children, should be 
hurt ; but be assured, that if you persevere in detaining 
my father's family, with you, that we shall no longer take 
the same pains to restrain the Indians from prisoners, 
women and children, that we have heretofore done. 
I am your Humble Servant, 

WALTER N. BUTLER, 

Capt. Com. of the Rangers. 

OrBS. SOHIJYLEK. 

Mrs>. Oampbell and her children were taken to Kanese- 
daga, {near Geneva,) where she was separated from her 
children, and placed in the family of a Seneca chief, to 
fill the place left vacant by the death of one of its mem- 
bers. This family was composed of females, with the ex- 
ception of one aged warrior, who no longer went forth 
either to the chase or to war ; this circumstance enabled 

*0n6 of the old names of Unadilla. 
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her to render herself useful to them. The Indians knew 
little of the most common arts of life ; few of the Indian 
women, could make an ordinary calico garment ; she 
made garments not only for the family to which she be- 
longed, but also for the neighboring families, who in re- 
turn, sent corn and venison, for their support By rea- 
son of these services, she was under no restraint, but was 
free to go and come, as she pleased. 

The Indians paid no regard to the Sabbath, but pur- 
sued their usual avocations on that day. On her infoi-m- 
ing them that she kept that day sacred, they no longer 
asked her to do any work, and gave strict orders to their 
children to remain silent, while in her presence. 

An Indian came into the house one day, and asked her 
why she wore caps, saying, "Indiana do not wear caps." 
She replied that it was the custom of her country women. 
" Well, (said he,) come to my house and I will give you 
a cap." Her adopted mother told her to follow him. As 
soon as they entered the house, he pulled from behind a 
beam, a cap of a smoky color, and handed it to her, say- 
ing in English, " I got that cap in Cherry Valley. I 
took it from the head of a woman," On examination, 
she recognized it as having belonged to the unfortunate 
Jane WeUs, and was no doubt the one she had on when 
she was barbarously murdered, as it had a cnt in the 
crown, made by the tomahawk, and was sjwttfid with 
blood. She could not but drop a tear to the memory of 
one she bad known from her infancy, as a pattern of vir- 
tue and loveliness. In the Indian who stood before her, 
she saw the murderer of her friend, and turned from him 
with horror."* 

"Annals of Tryon eountj. 
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" EeturniDg to her cabin, she tore off the laee border, 
md washing it carefully, though she could not efface the 
gtains of blood, laid it away with the intention of giving 
it to some of the relatives of Miss Wella, if anj of them 
had been fortunate enougb to escape. She afterwards 
gave it to Miss Kamsey, a cousin, whom she found at , 
Fort Niagara, and who, together with her mother, melted 
into tears, as they beheld this little relic, spotted with the 
blood of tlieir deceased relative."* 

The letter of Capt. Butler to Gen. Schuyler reached 
the hands of Col. Campbell, who, of all others, felt the 
greatest interest in carrying out the arrangement pro- 
posed ; who lost no time in placing it in Gen. Schuyler's 
hands. It was not answered immediately, for the reason 
that Gen. Schuyler was not then in command of the Dis- 
trict. Subsequently, however, it reached the hands of 
the proper authorities, and was answered by Brigadier 
General James Clinton. 

OEN. CLINTON TO CAPT. BUTLEK, 

Albany, Jan. 1st, 1779. 
SiE : A letter dated 12th of November last, signed by 
3'ou, and addressed to Gen. Schuyler, and which was de- 
livered by John Campbell, is come to hand. As its con- 
tents related to persons who were citizens of this State, 
with which the military do not interfere, the letter was 
not delivered to Brig, Gen. Hand, who commands in this 
Department, but transmitted to his Excellency, Gov. Clin- 
ton, that his pleasure might be known on its contente. 
He has autliorized me to make the exchange you request 
I am at a loss to know not only where to address you, 

•Annals of TrjOQ county. 
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but also in wliat part of the country the unhappy prison- 
era from this State have been earned, I therefore send 
the bearers A. E., and C. D., with a flag, to carry this 
letter, to any place where they may learn you are, or 
any other officer who can accomplish the exchange in 
your absence. Should the prisoners be in any of the In- 
dian villages, and in condition to be removed, you will 
please to send them to the nearest of our settlements. Or 
if you do not choose to do that, I will send proper per- 
sons to meet, and receive them, at any place you may 
appoint. 1 am not informed if Mrs. Butler, her family, 
and such others as will be given in exchange for those 
you have in captivity, and those you have suffered to re- 
turn, as mentioned in your letter, would choose to go at 
this inclement season. If they do, they shall be sent ; if 
not, they may remain till spring, and then they may go 
to Oswego, or Canada, at their option. Should the pris- 
oners taken at Cherry Valley, or any others belonging to 
the State of New York, be at Niagara, it will be impossi- 
ble for them to return until Spring ; and then I request, 
that they may be sent to Oswego, or Fort Schuyler, (Fort 
Stanwix,) and that you will send notice of yonr determi- 
nation, that provision may be made accordingly. Do not 
flatter yourself, sir, that your father's family have been 
detained on account of any consequence they were sup- 
posed to be of ; or that it is determined they should be 
exchanged in consideration of the threat contained in 
your letter. I shoidd hope for the sake of human nature, 
and the honor of civilized nations, that the British offi- 
cers, had exerted themselves in restraining the barbarity 
of the savages. But it is difficult even for the most dis- 
interested mind to believe it, as numerous instances ot 
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barbarity, have been perpetrated, where savages were 
not present ; or if they were, the Britieh force was not 
sufficient to restrain them, Iiad there been a real desire 
to do so. 

The enormous murders committed at Wyoming and 
Cherry Valley, would clearly have justified retaliation, 
and that your mother did not fall a sacrifice to the resent- 
ment of the survivors of those families, who were so bar- 
beroDsly massacred, is owing to the humane principles 
which the conduct of their enemies evinces a belief they 
are utterly strangers to. 

The flag will carry their arms with them, that they 
may furnish themselves with provisions, should, what 
they set out with, be expended before they reach any 
places where they can be supplied. As Capt. Butler 
may be absent, I enclose a copy of this letter to Gren. 
Schuyler. 

I am, &c., 

JAMES CLINTON. 
To Capt, Walter Butler, or any officer in the British ser- 
vice to whom this may he handed.* 

This letter was dispatched with a flag of truce, in the- 
middle of winter, through the Seneca's country, to Niag- 
ara ; and called forth the following reply : 



Niagara, Feb. 18th, 1779. 
Sib ; I have received a letter dated the Ist of January 
ast, signed by you, in answer to mine of the 12th No- 
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vember. Its contents I communicated to Col, Bolton, the 
commanding officer of tbis garrison, &c., by whom I am 
directed to acc[uaint you, that he had no objection that 
an exchange of prisoners, as mentioned in your letter, 
should take place ; but not being fully empowered by bia 
Esceliency, Gen. Haldiraand, to order the same immedi- 
ately to be put in execution, has thought proper I should 
go down to tbe Com mander-in -Chief for his direction in 
the matter. In the mean time, Col. Butler, as he has 
ever done, on every other occasion, will make every effort 
in his power, to have all tbe prisoners, as well those be- 
longing to your troops, as the women and children in 
captivity, among the different Indian nations, collected, 
and sent into tbis post, to be forwarded to Crown Point, 
should the exchange take place by way of Canada or at 
Oswego, if settled there. 

In either ease Col. Bolton desires me to inform you, 
that tbe prisoners shall receive from him, what assistance 
their wants may require, which prisoners have at all 
times received at this post. The disagreeable situation 
of your people in the Indian villages, as well as ours 
amongst you, will induce me to make all the expedition 
in my power to Quebec, in order that tbe exchange may 
be settled as soon as possible. For the good of both, I 
make no doubt that his excellency. Gen. Haldimand will 
acquiesce in tbe proper exchange. 

The season of the year renders it impossible that it 
should take place before the 10th or 15th of May nest. 
However I shall write you by the way of Crown Point, 
Gen. Haldimand'e determination ; and when, and where, 
the exchange will be most agreeable to him to be made. 
I could wish that Mrs- Butler and her family, including 
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Mrs- Scheelian- and son, and Mrs. "Wall, were permitted 
to go to Canada, in the spring, even should theeschange 
be fixed at Ontario. 

" It is not our business, sir, to enter into au altercation, 
or to reflect on the conduct of either the British, or the 
Continental forces, or on that of each other ; but since 
you have charged (on report I suppose) the British offi- 
cers, in general, with inhumanity, and Coi. Bntler and 
myself in particular ; in justice to them, and in vindica- 
tion of his, and my own honor, and character, I am un- 
der the disagi-eeable necessity to declare the charge un- 
just, and void of truth ; and which can only tend to de- 
ceive the world, though a favorite cry of the Congress, on 
every occasion, whetiier in truth or not. We deny any 
cruelties to have been committed at "Wyoming, either by 
whites or Indians ; so far to the contrary that not a man, 
woman, or child, was hurt after the capitulation, or a 
woman or child before it, and none taken into captivity. 
Though should you call it inhumanity to kill men in 
arms, in the field, we in that case plead guilty. The in- 
habitants killed at Cherry Valley, does not lay at onr 
■door. My conscience acquits (rae.) If any are guilty, (as 
accessories) it is yourselves ; at least, the conduct of 
some of your officers. First, Col. Hartley of your forces 
sent to the Indians the enclosed, being a copy of his let- 
ter, charging them with crimes they never committed, 
and threatening them and their villages with fire, and 
sword, and no quarters. The burning of one of t*eir vil- 
lages, then inhaljil«d only by a few families, your friends 
who imagined they might remain in peace and friendship 
with you, till assured a few hours before the arrival of 
your troops, that they should not even i-eceive quarters, 
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took to the woods ; and to complete the matter, Col. Den- 
niston and his people, appearing again in arms, with G<A. 
Hartley, after a solemn capitulation, and engagement, 
not to bear arms during the war ; and Ool. Donoiston not 
performing a promise to release a nnmber of soldiers be- 
longing to Col. ButJer's corps of Rangers, then prisoners 
among you, were the reasons assigned by tho Indians to 
me, after the destruction of Cherry Valley, for their not 
acting in the same manner as at "Wyoming, They added 
that being charged by their enemies with what they nev- 
er had done, and threatened by tliem, they had deter- 
mined to convince yon it was not fear, which prevented 
them from committing the one, and that they did not 
want spirit to put your threats against them, in force 
against yourselves. 

" The prisoners sent back by me, or any now in our or 
the Indians hands, must declare, I did everything in my 
power to prevent the Indians killing the prisoners or ta- 
king women and children captive, or in. any wise in- 
juring them. 

" Ool. Stacey, and several other officers of yours, when 
exchanged, will acquit me, and must further declare that 
they have received every assistance before, and since, 
their arrival at this post, that could be got to relieve their 
wants. I must however beg leave by the by, to observe 
that I experienced no humanity, or even common justice- 
during my imprisonment among you. 

"I enclose yon a list of officers and privates, whom I 
should he glad were exchanged likewiae. The list of the 
families, we expect for those as well sent back as others 
in our hands, you have likewise enclosed. Col. Stacej 
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and several officers and others (of) your people are at this 
post and have leave to write. 

I am your very humble servant, 

WALTER IS. BDTLER, 

Capt. Corps of Rangers. 
Brigadier General Clinton of the Continental forces. 

Capt. Butler obtained the assent of Gen. Ilaldimand to 
the proposed excliange, and his father, Col. Bntler lost 
no time in repairing to the Seneca castle at Kanedesaga 
to procure the release of Mrs. Campbell and her children. 
This was a matter of some difficulty, as the Indians were 
very reluctant to part with those they have adopted, and 
the family which had adopted Mrs. Campbell, interposed 
strong objections to entertaining any propositions for her 



>Ier cause however was warmly espoused by the old 
chief sachem, Sayenqnaraghta, and as a part of the fami- 
ly to which Mrs. Campbell belonged had removed to Gen- 
esee, whither she herself, was to go in a short time ; the 
aged chief made a journey from Kanedesaga, at the toot 
of Seneca lake, to Genesee, on foot, and succeeded in ob- 
taining the consent of all the members of the family to 
her release. On his return home, and before Mrs. Camp- 
bell was removed to Niagara, the old chief came to see 
her, and bid her an affectionate farewell, and wisli her 
success on her journey. The folIoWing is his address to 
her, as repeated to her by an interpreter : "You are now 
about to return to your home and friends ; I rejoice ; 
you live a great way, many day's journey from here. I 
am an old man, I do not know that I shall live to the end: 
of this war. If I do, when the war is over, 1 will come, ■ 
and see you." 
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Tlie following extraordinary exhibition of the strange 
vicissitudes of war, from the " Life of Mary Jemison," 
(the white woman,) is inserted here, as connected with 
the history of the Cherry Valley massacre : " The same 
year at Cherry Valley, our Indians (the Senecaa,) took a 
woman and her three daughters,* prisoners, and brought 
them on, leaving one at Canandaigua, one at Honeyoye, 
one at Canawagus, and the other (the woman,) at Little 
Beardstown, where I resided. The woman told me that 
she and her daughters, might have escaped, but that they 
expected the British army only, and therefore made no 
eifort. Her husband and sons got away. After some 
time they were all taken to Niagara, where they were re- 
deemed hy Col. Butler, well clothed, and sent home, ex- 
cept one daughter, who was married to a British officer 
by the name of 'Johnson. Johnson was of the party who 
captured her, at which time be very uucerenioniously, 
took from her finger, a gold ring, and appropriated it to 
his own use. When he saw her again at Niagara, he 
recognized her, restored the ring so impolitely borrowed, 



courted, and married her 
ceremony was celebrated 
rendezvous of civilized soci 



and although tiie marriage 
'.a a wilderness, far from the 
!ety, and destitute of the facili- 



ties of obtaining the elegancies, conveniencies, or even 
the necessaries of life, they were singularly provided with 
a wedding ring."f 

Two of the sons of Sir William Johnson, by Molly 
Brant, it will be remembered, were officers under Sir 
-John Johnson, and the young captive maiden, captivated 
.her captor, and under these strange circumstances, was 

'This must be lira. Moore and her obildron.— Ep. 
tLife of Mary Jemiaon, p. H5. 
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tlins transferred from a bondage of force and fear, to one 
of liberty and lore." 

In the nairative of Mrs. Campbell, abe tbua epeaka of 
a female wbo occupied a very prominent and inflnential 
position among tbe Indians. She save : " Among the 
persons driven into the Fort (Niagara,) by the American 
army, was Catharine Montour, who had signalized her- 
self by her inhumanity at Wyoming. She had two sons, 
who were leaders of bands, and who, consec|uentIy, im- 
parted additional conseq\ience to her. This creature, was 
treated with considerable attention by some of the offi- 
cers. * * A son of Catharine Montour, took prisoner 
in Cherry Valley, Mr. Cannon, the father of Mrs. Camp- 
bell. Mr, Cannon was severely wounded by a musket 
ball, and was also advanced in life ; but he had been a 
committee man, and had taken an active part in the war. 
He was therefore taken along, a prisoner, for the pur- 
pose of exchange. On the return of the party into the 
Indian country, Catharine, addressed her son in Enghsh, 
and in the presence of Mr. Cannon, reproaching him for 
having acted humanely, ' why did you bring that old 
man a prisoner ? why did you not kill him when you first 
took him.' * * Catharine Montour, who might be well 
termed a fiend, acted a conspicuous part in this tragedy. 
She followed in tlie train of the victorious army, ransack- 

*This romantic story lacks the element of entire accnracy. In Stoae's 
Life of Brant, it is smd tliat on tlie occasion of this wedding, Bmut being 
IiTCsent, insisted upon being married after tbe Episcopal form, to his third 
wife, with whom he was then living, but says it was Capt. Powell^ 
wbo courted and married Miss Moore. In the narrative of the Gilbert 
family, it is stated that tbe wife of Capt. Powell inleresled herself strong- 
ly in behalf of Elizabeth Peart, the mother of tbe young child captured, 
"and inasmuch as she herself had also been a prisoner amoi^ the Lidians, 
she claimed some relationship in their way, and her request was grant- 
ed." This confirmation of Col. Stone's Btalement, was not discovered 
until after tbe account of Mary Jemison had been written. This correc- 
tion is therefore added in a note. 
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ing the heaps of slain, and with her arms covered with 
gore, "barharously murdenng the wounded, who in vain 
supplicated for their lives." 

Mrs. Campbell was transferred from Niagara to Mon- 
treal, having recovered three of her children at the former 
post. On her arrival at Montreal she met Mrs. Eutler, 
who had already been released, who had in charge Mrs. 
CampbelPs fourth child, a little son, who although he had 
not forgotten his mother, had forgotten his mother tongue; 
he could speak only Indian. He was dressed in the uni- 
form of Butler's Rangers. Prom Montreal, Mrs. Camp- 
bell was sent to Albany by way of lake Champlain, where 
she joined her husband.* 

The truth of this statement in regard to Catharine Mon- 
tour, is doubted by Col. Stone. He says, " from the an- 
tecedent character of that remarkable woman, the stoi-y 
can hardly be credited."f 

The question as to who led the Indians at the battle of 
Wyoming, is one that has been of rather difiicidt solu- 
tion. Brantj for many years, was the reputed leader, 
but this was denied by Brant himself, and it is a matter 
■of record, that John Brant, the son of Joseph Brant, vis- 
ited the author of " Gfertrnde, of Wyoming," and exhibit- 
ed to Mr. Campbell documents, to prove that his father 
was not present at the battle of Wyoming, which were 
entirely satisfactory to Mr. Campbell, who did not hesi- 
tate to con-ect the error into which he had falkm, in the 
next edition of his work, and in a letter over his own sig- 
nature, dated London, Jan. 20th, 1822. 

Col. Stone, in his life of Brant, (see note to the 4th edi- 
tion, p. 343,) says: "The Indians engaged were chieHy 
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Their leader was a chief named Gi-en-gwah- 
toh." This does not at all relieve the subject of difficul- 
ty. Gi-en-gwah-toli, in Seneca, is identical with Say-en- 
qua-ragh-ta in Mohawk, and is the name, or title, of the 
same individual — and means the bearer of the smoking 
brand, from the great council fire of the Six Nations, to 
kindle that of the Seneca Nation. " Hia official name, 
(says Eev. Asher Wright, iu a manuscript letter,) was 
G-ui-yah-gwaah-doh, which I understand to mean, the 
smoke has passed by, but the idea intended to be con- 
Teyed was smoke bearer."* 

"The following is aa extract of a letter written in answer to one of in- 
quiry, written by the author to Kev. Asbur Wright. Mr. Wright bas 
bocQ long a resident among the Eenecas, and unquestiona,bly has a better 
critical knowledge of the Seneca language, than any white man now tir- 
ing. Speating of "Young King,-' he says: "That son was a chief of 
some distioction, and held the important office of internuncius between 
the grand conucil of the Six Nadona and the Seneca Nation. He bore the 
smoking bmud from the great conncil fire l« Kindle that of the Senecas. 
His official name was Gui-yah-gwaah-doh, which I anderstand to mean 
the smoke has passed by, from gwoah, smoke, and oahdoh, it is passed, 
or has passed by ; but the idea intended t« be conveyed was " smoke bear- 
er."' Hence the white people finding that the idea of smoke was in his 
Indian name, gave him that appellation, and called his father "Old 
Smoke," not knowing that father and son can never bear the same name 
*mong the Indians, for they belong to different clans or tribes ; and all 
names are clan property, so to apeak. The parents must always ba of dif- 
ferent clans, because they must not bear a blood relationship to each oth- 
er. The children always belong to the elan of the mother, and may bear 
the offices of that clan and no other. Cbieftianship was inherited from 
the mother's brothers, never from the fathers. How the name of "King" 
came to be applied to the amoko bearer of those days, I have not been 
able to learn; but having obtained it, and the father and the son both 
dwelling in the same house, he was called "TonngKing," and his father 
" Old lung," to diatinguiah them from each other. I have not aeen the 
Johnaon mannaoripts, but the name yon give flDm them for Old Eii^, 
appears to be the Mohawk mode of prononneing the official title of Young 
King, and without doubt, belonged to his predecessor in office, (all the 
names of chieft are namesof office, and are handed down from generation 
to generation.) Probably his maternal uncle or grandlUther, was his im- 
mMiatepredeccaaor. It could not have been his father; and if that name 
was applied to the father by white people, it must have been through ig- 
norance of Indian custom ; ' " but my Imowledge of the Indians, makes 

Bb, flmnke, flsd oh-wsh-doh, it Is Gxtin^iBlici, or 
a, it baa gone Dnt o! sight, This may be a better 
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" 01(1 King," or "Old Smoke," as ho was familiarly 
called by the whites, was the chief sachem of the Sene- 
cas at Kanesadaga, (Geneva,) from about 1655 to the 
time of the destruction of that town by Gen. Sullivan, in 
1119. It was in the spring of this year, that he is men- 
tioned in connection with the liberation of Mrs. Camp- 
bell, as an '^ old man," and we learn from the narrative- 
ofthe Gilbert family, that he, with his family, were at 
Niagara in 1780, and that he came to Buffalo Creek with 
his daughter, the wife of Eowland Montour, and the rest 
of hia family, in the spring of 1781, and subsequently 
died, and was buried at " Smoke's Creek.". Now it is 
impossible that he shoidd have been the leader of the In- 
dians at Wyoming in 1778. The question then arises, 
who was the Gni-yah-gwaah-doh that led the Indians on 
that occasion? It could not have been '■ yonng King," 
who bore that title in 1825, for at the time of the battle 
of Wyoming, he could have been no more than nine years 
of age. Some other individual bearing that name or title, 
for such it was, miist have been the leader. The Indians 
say that old "Black Snake," was one of the leaders on 
that occasion. He died a few years since at Alleghany,, 
aged over one hundred years. 

It is very certain that the statement made by " tlie in- 

it cerlain U> mc, that wlioever bore tbat Mohawk name, was some mater- 
nal relation of Young King,' The dates will help t« determine whether 
he was his immediate, or some more <Iigtant predecessor in office. Very 
likelj, if the name occurs through a period of many years, several differ- 
ent persons were intended hy it, but no «ne of them should have been 
called "Head Chief" of the Senecas, for each one of them, all from the 
organization of the confederacy downward, was simply in his day, the 
messenger of the confederate council, to kindle the Seneca council fire, on 
business of the confederation. Personally, he might beaman of great In- 
fluence, and thus be a heail man, but officially, he could only be an inter- 
nnnciiis; and I suspect it Is the nature of his official business that gives 
him, in the maniiscriptR. the appearance of beln^ a Head Chief, to those' 
unacquainted with the Indian mode of doing business." 
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dustrious gleaner of border warfare reminiscences, the 
author of the history of Schoharie," in regai'd to the fol- 
lowing certificate, which it is said, was found among the 
papers of Oapt. Machim, who is said to have been at the 
head of the engineers in Sullivan's expedition, is errone- 
ous : " This may certify that Kayingwaarto, the Sanakee 
chief, has been on an expedition to Fort Stanwix, and ta- 
ken two scalps, one from an ofiicer and a corporal. They 
were gunning near the fort ; for whieli I promise to pay 
at sight, ten dollars for each scalp. Given under my 
hand at Buck's Island. 

JOHN BUTLER, 
Col- and Siip't. of tlie Six Nations, and the allies of His 

Majesty." 

The "industrious gleaner of border warfare reminis- 
cences" adds, " this Kayengwaarto,waa a principal Seneca, 
chief at Kanadesago ; he was killed by a scouting party of 
Gen. Sullivan's army, and in his pocket the certificate 
was found. The history of those scalps is one ofthemost 
melancholy tales of that era of terrible savage warfare," 

The remarks which have already been made, to show 
that Sayenquaraghta, the principal Seneca chief at Kana- 
desago, could not have been the leader of the Indians at 
Wyoming, will apply witli equal force against the truth 
or probability of this statement about the above certifi- 
cate. It is historically certain that the age, if nothing 
else, would preclude the possibility of Sayenquaraghta's 
being the person who wounded and scalped Capt. Greg, 
and his corporal, near Tort Stanwix, in 1778. And it is 
equally certain that Sayenquaraghta was not killed by a 
scouting party of Sullivan's army in 1779, but was alive 
and well, at Niagara, in 1780, and came to reside atBof; 
falo Creek in 1781. 
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It has been stated that thia certificate bore evidence on 
its face of its spurious character. The certificate purports 
to be given by Col. John Butler, and is signed by him as 
" Superintendent of the Six Nations, and the allies of his 
Majesty." Kow Col. John Bntler had for many years 
before, and up to the time of the breaking out of the Rev- 
olution, been a magistrate, and Judge, in the connty of 
Tryon. Of course, he was a man of education. He un- 
derstood and spoke the Indian language, at least the Mo- 
hawk, as all accounts show. He had often written the 
name of the " principal Seneca chief," named in this cer- 
tificate, which in the Mohawk is uniformly written by 
Sir William Johnson, and all his cotemporaries, Sayen- 
quaraghta, while in this certificate it is spelled Kaying- 
waurto— which spelling it would be absurd to attribute to 
Col. Butler. So also the word "Sanake." is liable to the 
same criticism, Kone of the copies of this certificate bear 
any date ; but inasmuch as the certificate purports (very 
absurdly,) to specify the persons to whom these scalps be- 
longed, the allusion of coui-se, as is very plain, refers to the 
case of Capt. Greg and his subordinate, who were scalped 
near Fort Stanwix, as has been already related, in 1778, 
Col. Butler did not hold the ofiice of Superintendent of 
the Six Nations at that time. That office was held by 
Col. Guy Johnson, in 177S, and for several years after- 
wards. Again, there can be no reason assigned why such 
a certificate should be given at all. It promises " to pay 
at sight, ten dollars for each scalp." If he was to pay it, 
why did he not pay it ? Moreover, this is not the way mili- 
tary officers make disbursements tor the government they 
serve ? The absurdity of the whole thing is too apparent 
on the face of it, and may be explained by what is added 
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by the " indnstriona gleaner of incidents of border war- 
fare," who Eajs: " It having been asserted in Oongraes, 
after the war, that there was no evidence of the fact, that 
the British govemraent authorized the payment of money 
for scalps, tho certificate of Col. Butler to Kayinguarto, 
known by one of the New York meinberg to be iu Ma- 
chin's possession, was sent for ; and was accordingly for- 
warded to the seat of government ; the evidence it con- 
tained was satisfactory, that Britain did buy American 
scalps, and thus the controversy ended." 

The statement made by Col. Stone, " that Brant 
had been advanced to the situation of principal war 
chief of the confederacy," in 17Y6, is undoubtedly er- 
roneous. In the first place, there was no such office 
recognized in the confederacy ; each nation had its 
own warriors and war chiefs. There was but one office 
that was an office conferred by the confederacy, and that 
was the chief speaker at Onondaga, where the councils of 
the Six i^'ations were held. It was an ofELce similar to 
that of onr Speaker in the House of Representatives at 
"Washington, or in our Assembly at Albany, and confer- 
red no authority beyond that of presiding over, or open- 
ing the great council of the confederacy, or the duties 
connected with it. 

But we have other evidence tliat even the Mohawks, 
who accompanied Sir John Johnson in his flight to Can- 
ada, did not recognize Brant as their head, or chief war- 
rior. For we see that they actually chose Peter Johnson, 
a natural son of Sir "William Johnson, to be their leader, 
and that Col. Guy Johnson recommended that he should 
be commissioned as such, to give encouragement to the 
Indians. In a note. Col. Stone admits that it has been 
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denied, that Brant ever received the appointment of 
" principal cliief," but reiterates the statement on^the au- 
thority of "David Cusick," a very nnreliablo autliority 
for any historical fact." 
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In the spring of 1779 a deputation of a principal On- 
ondaga cliief, Teyoliagweanda, and three Cayugas, were 
induced to visit liis excellency Gen. IJaldimand, at Que- 
bec; and in his answer to the messages they were charged 
with, he said : 

" With regard to your inquiring why Oswego was not 
established, I am to tell you that when I sent you my 
speech, early this spring, of my intending so to do, and 
in consequence had appointed your patron, the late Sir 
William Johnson's son, Sir John Johnson, to march with 
his regiment for that purpose, I then had intelligence 
that the rebels were preparing boats, at Saratoga, and 
Albany, to go up the Mohawk river, with intention to 
post at Oswego- But in the course of a few weeks, I re- 
ceived a different account that that was not their inten- 
tion, but that a large rebel army was coming up Con- 
necticut river, under the command of the rebel General 
Hayzen, with an intention to invade this Province, which 
according to events in war, made me put a stop to Sir 
John's proceedings, at the same time, to throw some ad- 
ditional force into the garrisons of the Indian country. 

" I Bent a re-inforcement to Detroit, another to Niaga- 
ra, and one to Oarleton Island, and kept some light com- 
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panies ready upon the first notice, to send to your reliet. 
At the same time, let me tall you, that the great King 
your father, is not sparing of his troops, nor leta you fight 
hiB battles by yourselves. If you were to see the numer- 
ous armies along the sea coast, and their vigorous opera- 
tions, you would stop such reflections, and rather ac- 
knowledge tliat your country's safety, greatly depends 
upon that, for you know very well, that the rebels in 1774 
attempted to dispossess you of your country, and if they 
once got tlie better of the King's -troops, they would soon 
pursue their encroachments upon your country, and drive 
you a great distance in the back country. 

" As to your apprehensions of the rebels coming to at- 
tack your country I cannot have the least thought of it ; 
if they mean anything, it is to secure their frontiers 
against your incursions and depredations, and in order to 
the better enable you to keep them at bay, I shall give 
my leave, and encourage the Seven Nations of Canada, 
to co-operate with, and join you in opposing your ene- 
mies the rebels." 

In writing from Halifax in Febmar}', 1779, he says : 
" Mr. Butler, my deputy, (to whom as formerly 
mentioned I have transmitted instructions,) continued 
when we heard last from New York, to make a very 
useful divereion on tlie frontier with a good party of 
Loyalists and Indians, and Joseph the Indian has with 
a large body of Indians, struck some capital strokes, 
which obliged the rebels to detach part of their force 
that way, and has greatly disconcerted thera, and by 
those who carried dispatches to General Haldimand, 
I sent instructions for meeting the Indians, soon after the 
waters become open, hoping to leave this place so as to 
arrive at Quebec about the second week in May. * * I 
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mentioned in my last that many good woodsmen had 
been lately enlisted for my service, as the late Sir Will- 
iam Johnson expressed, and I have experienced the utility 
of incorporating them with the Indians, I persuade my- 
self it will meet your approbation." 

For various reasons not given, it would appear Col. 
Johnson did not leave Halifax for Quebec until Juno, 
1779, and arrived on the 17th July of that year. 

Under date of 5th September, 1779, writing from Mon- 
treal, he says: 

" When I arrived in this Province, I found a deputa- 
tion of the Six Nations had newly come down, who were 
particularly solicitous about troops and the re-establish- 
ment of the important post at Ontario, which the General 
had under contemplation, but from the difficulty that at- 
tended the transportation of provisions, he did not think 
it practicable this season. 

" The Indians were the more urgent on this point, as 
there were certain accounts that the rebels were march- 
ing in a considerable body into their country, of which 
we have since had more particular information ; and that 
my deputy, !Major Butler was advancing to the relief of 
the Senecas. 1 herewith enclose a copy of the proceed- 
ings with the General, and shall take another with me to 
the Indians, but since my arrival in this city, the Gener- 
al has from further accounts, judged it proper to orderup 
a body of troops with Sir John Johnson, to support and 
encourage the Indians, which I consider as a very neces- 
sary measure ; and I heartily wish it could have been un- 
dertaken sooner, for I may venture to affirm, that the Six 
Nations are now from situation, and circumstances, o£ 
such superior consequence to the government, that should 
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thej receive a blow of a capital natui'e, the rebels might 
do what they pleased on the frontiers, and wo should very 
soon lose the possession of the lakes, and communica- 
tions, as well as the friendship of the other Indian Na- 
tions, the effects of which I need not point out. 

" If the rebels are not able to effect anything material 
very soon, I hope to furnish a reasonable re-iiiforcement 
to oppose them, and I am confldent, if I was armed with 
a proper anthority to encourage the many white people 
who Sonstantly retire from the rebels to tlie frontiers, and 
are good woodsmen, I could soon have a respectable body 
of men, fitting to be incorporated with the Indians. Sir 
John could do the same, andsuch bodies might be formed 
on the spot, capable of mucli larger undertakings than 
can be expected from the present force in that country. * * 
I am by no means doubtful of success (if the present in- 
road of the rebels fails) so long as I am supported in the 
authority, and field rank, essential to my station ; and 
which always accompanied it, and should they even suc- 
ceed in some muasure, I am not without resources." 

COL. aX!Y JOHNSON TO LOEIJ GKltMMN. 

Niagara, 11th Nov. 17T9. 
" Mt Loed : — Previous to my departure from Montre- 
al the beginning of last September, I had the honor to in- 
form your Lordship of my destination at that time, a du- 
plicate of which accompanies this dispatch ; a few days 
after I went up the river St Lawrence, with about one 
hundred and thirty whites and Indians, who were aug- 
mented to two hundred and twenty, on my arrival at 
CJarleton Island, where accounts had just been received 
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that the rebek had Iiaatily retreated out of the Indian 
country, after destroying ahnosfc all the villages and corn- 
fields of the Six Nations ; and that Major Butler, my 
deputy, witli a considerable body of Indians had retired 
to Niagara. As this in a great measure defeated the ob- 
ject the General had in view in ordering up Sir John 
Johnson with about five hundred men to their support, 
the next consideration wa^, whether anything farther 
could be undertaken with those troops, assisted by In- 
dians, on which subject Sir John and I conferred, and it 
was proposed to rendezvons at Aserotns (Sodus Bay,) 
about thirty-five miles west of Oswego, to call some In- 
diana from Niagara to that place, and thence proceed ac- 
cording to circumstances, and information. And to that 
end, a detachment was sent in boats, along the south side 
of the lake, accompanied by Oapt. Frazer, and the Cana- 
da Indians, who were to send a large party to the neigh- 
borhood of Fort Stanwix, to bring off cattle and provis- 
ions, while Sir John and myself with the rest proceed di- 
rectly to Aserotns, in the vessels ; but were forced by a 
hard gale to go to Niagara, when without loss of time, 
we proceeded to collect the Indians and return to Aser- 
otns. But this was a work of some days, and from the 
accounts received at Niagara, there appeared little. pros- 
pect of effecting anything beyond the harrassing the fron- 
tiers with detached parties. However Sir John's zeal for 
the service, induced him to make every effort, and accor- 
dingly he left this place on the 10th of October, and pro- 
ceeded for Oswego, where it was thought best from ac- 
counts received, to collect the whole, and where we were 
joined by the Indians etc., from Asorote, but a consid- 
erable body of the Indians were obliged to march from 
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tilis place for waut of craft to transport them, under the 
care of Capt, Brant, and other of my officers, for whom 
we waited a considerable time, during which, it was 
found that the Canadian Indians were, notwithstanding 
all the pains taken by Capt. Frazer, very little attached ; 
that they had declined going towards Fort Stanwiz, and 
that they opposed any measures against the Oneidas, the 
only object then in contemplation with any prospect. 
At the same time the General's despatches arrived, with 
distribution of winter quarters, and orders to Sir John 
Johnson to return, accompanied with his approbation of 
the measures that had been pursued, and a letter to me 
for the dividing the Indians between Niagara, Carleton 
Island, etc., on account of provisions. About this time 
an oiBcer of my department, with five Indians who were 
advanced a few miles in front of a body of rangers, cap- 
tured three Oneida rebels, who had been reeonnoitering , 
and another party took a rebel Sergeant, from whom we 
learned tliat the rebels had reinforced the environs of 
Fort Stanwis, with six hundred men, and had notice of 
our motions, mentioning particularly my own. 

" Sir John Johnson in consequence of his orders, as 
well as that the party by land had not been able to come 
up, accordingly decamped, and returned to this place, on 
the 28th ult., where I have been a good deal occupied in 
endeavoring to prevail on the Indians to send a largo 
body of their people down to Oarleton Island, for the 
winter, which they do not much incline to, as their late 
losses induce them to be more united, however, their 
number is now reduced to two thousand six hundred and 
twenty-eight, the majority of whom will remain herea- 
bouts, and from the situation to which they have been 
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reduced through thoir attacliment and services to govem- 
mcnt, I humbly conceive they are entitled to every mark 
■of attention, that can be afforded, as well from principles 
of justice, as from policy. I propose to employ them use- 
fully on the communications, through the winter, and to 
use every endeavor for keeping up thoir spirits, and pre- 
serving their attachment to government, which has hith- 
erto proved to be of so much use to his Majesty's inter- 
■ests, and on which the safety of the country so much de- 
pends. It is an arduous undertaking, since their late los- 
ses, but I enter on it with confidence, and the expecta- 
tion of your Lordship's continuance, and I persuade my- 
self if measures can he taken next spring, for reestablish- 
ing Fort Ontario, (Oswego) which they have much at 
heart, and supporting his Majesty's arms with a proper 
body of troops, they will not a little contribute to their 
success. 

I cannot conclude without recommending the good con- 
duct of all my officers to his Majesty. Because I am 
convinced they have in their respective stations acquitted 
themselves, with as much zeal and performed as much 
as any other subjects of the King ; and whilst the good 
of the service requires my recommending what was men- 
tioned in my last respecting myself to his Eoyal consid- 
eration,! cannot avoid doing that justice to their merits 
which they have faithfully deserved. 

I request to he honored with your Lordship's com- 
mands, and I am with very true regard, ray Lord, your 
Lordship's most humble and most obedient servant, 

G. JOHNSON." 

The following letters written about this time, will throw 
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light upon the transactions of this period from a different 
stand point than that from which we have been accus- 
tomed to view tbem. In September, 1778, Ool. Guy 
Johnson writes from Neiv York to Lord Germain as fol- 
lows : 

" Your Lordship will have beard before this can reach 
you, of the successful incursions of the Indians and L oj- 
alists froai tho northward. In conformity to the instruc- 
tions I conveyed to my officers, they assembled their 
force early in May, and one division under one of my 
deputies (Mr. Butler) proceeded with great success down, 
the Susquehanna, destroying the posts and settlements at 
Wyoming, augmenting their numbers with many Loyal- 
ists, and attaining all the country, while another division 
under Mr. Brant the Indian chief, cut off two hundred 
and ninety- four men near Schoharie and destroyed the ad- 
jacent settlements with their magazines, from whence the 
rebels have dervied great resources, thereby affording en- 
couragement and opportunity to many friends of govern- 
ment to join them." 

Col. Johnson soon after the date of this letter set out 
to go by water to Quebec ; but meeting contrary winds 
in the Gulf of St Lawrence,, was -ccanpelled to put into 
Halifaxfor safety, where the vessel ■was'compelled to re- 
main all winter. 
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Tliero ia veiy little doubt that if G-en. SuUivan had 
pushed his successes to Fort Niagara instead of being sat- 
isfied with the destruction of the Indian towns, he would 
have captured that post, and thus inflicted a punishment 
upon those who deserved it far more than the poor In- 
dians. 

The history of Catherine Montour whose name occurs 
freq^uently in the Indian history of this period, is some- 
what involved in obscurity. Col. Stone in hig " Life of 
Brant," says: 

" It is related in the unwritten history of this battle 
("Wyoming) that the celebrated Catherine Montour was 
present with her two sons ; and that she ranged the field 
of blood, like a chafed tigress, stimulating the w^riora of 
her adopted race, to the onslaught, even in the hottest of 
the fight. But from the antecedent character of that re- 
markable woman, the story can hardly be credited. 

" She was a native of Canada, a half-breed ; her father 
having been one Of the early French Governor, probably 
Count Frontenac, as he must have been in tlie govern- 
ment of that country about the time of her birth. During 
the wars between the Six Nations, and the French and 
Hnrons, Catherine when about ten years of age was made 
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a captive, taken into the Senecas country, adopted and 
reared as one of their own children. When arrived at a 
suitable age, she was mivrried to one of the distinguished 
chiefs of her tribe, who signalized himself in the wars of 
the Six Nations against the Catawbas, then a great na- 
tion living to the south westward of Virginia. She bad 
several children by this chieftain, who fell in battle about 
the year 1730, after which, she did not again marry. 

" She is said to have been a handsome woman when 
she was young, genteel, and of polite address, notwith- 
standing her Indian associations. It was frequently her 
lot to accompany the chiefs of the Sis Nations to Phila- 
delphia, and other places in Pennsylvania, wliere treaties 
were holden ; and from her character and manners, she 
■was greatly caressed by the American ladies; particu- 
larly in Philadelphia, where she was invited by the la- 
dies of the best circles, and entertained at their houses. 
Her residence was at the head of Seneca lake."* 

That her father was one of the early Prench Governors 
seems to be merely conjectural. We have better evidence 
as to her parentage, gatiiered mostly from the Colonial 
Documents. 

The first historical notice of the name of Montour is, 
that Mons. Montour was wounded by the Mohawks in 
the neighborhood of lake Champlain, in 1694. He was 
undoubtedly an officer in military service of the French 
at that time. In a letter of M. de Vandrieul to M. de 
Pontchartrain, dated Nov. lYth, 1709, he commends M. 
de Jonciare for " making his men kill, not three weeks 
before, one Montour, a Frenchman by birth, but entire- 
ly devoted to the English, and in tlieir pay." 

*Sfono_'3 Life of Bi-ant. vol. I, p. 339-40, 
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In a communication of Lord Cornbury to the Board of 
Trade, dated abont the same tiine or a little previous to 
the foregoing, he says : 

"There is eonie to Albany one Montour, who is the 
son of a French gentleman who came above forty yeai-s 
ago, to settle in Canada. Ho had to do with an Indian 
woman, by wliom he had a son, and two daughters. The 
man I mention is the son. He had lived all along like 
an Indian; some time ago, he left the French, and had 
lived with the far Indians, and it is chiefly by bis means, 
that I have prevailed with those far Nations to come to 
Albany." 

It is quite certain that this is the son of the first Mon- 
tour spoken of as being killed by order of Mons. Van- 
dreuil, as he distinctly justifies the act, and says Montour 
would have been hanged if he could have been taken 
alive, and brought to Canada.* " Mrs, Montour," is men- 
tioned as interpreter at a council held at Albany with the 
Six Nations in 1711. This Mrs. Montour was probably 
one of the two daughters of tiie first mentioned " French 
gentlemen." In the manuscript journal of Rev. Samuel 
Kirkland, Sally Montour, probably the other daughter, is 
spoken of, as residing in the vicinity of Fort Stanwix in 
1764. 

Oapt. Andrew Montour, appeai-s to have been an in- 
terpreter at numerous councils and treaties with the Six 
Nations, from 1756 to 1757, &c., and Henry Montour, 
Indian interpreter at Johnson Hall, on several occasions 
in 1765. These were all descendants of the fii'st named 
" French gentleman," who came to settle in Canada more 
than forty years prior to 1708. 

*M. VaMilreuil lo Gov. Burnelt 1721. 
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It appears to have been the custom to call the children 
of a white father, by tlie name of the father, a3 is the 
custom among the whites ; hence the children of Mon- 
tour were known by that name for several generations, 
Catherine Montour disappears from history about 1780, 
It is liardly possible therefore that she could have been 
"the Mrs. Montour mentioned as interpreter at Albany in 
1711; bnt perhaps her mother, who may have been called 
by that name. Catherine Montour must have been born 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century, and it is 
more than probable that she was the daughter of a Mo- 
hawk, or a woman of some other one of the Six Nations, 
It is stated in the Kirkland mannscript that Lucy Mon 
tonr was related to the celebrated Oneida chief Skenando. 
Her mother may have been a sister of that chief. It ap- 
pears that at the time, or prior to, the battle at Wyoming 
Catherine Montour lived at an Indian settlement called 
Sheshequin, and her house was known as " Queen Esth- 
er's Palace." She being known by the name of Queen 
Esther among the common people at that time. 

She is charged with having accompanied, and by some 
■with having led, the Indian warriors in the attack upon 
Fort Forty, and that siie officiated at the torture of the 
prisonei's, the night after the batHe in the terrible scenes 
described as liaving been enacted at " Bloody Kock ;" 
the tnith of which statements have been doubfyd, and 
seem too revolting, to have been perpeii'ated by any hu- 
man being, much less by a woman possessing the least 
spark of humanity. It is said that " in October alterthe 
massacre of Wyoming, Col, Harpley of the Pennsylvania 
line, joined Col. Z. Butler, and they proceeded with one 
hundred and thirty men, to Sheshequin where they met 
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the Indians in a battle, burned the Indian settlement, and 
destroyed Queen Esther's Palace, and laid waste her 
plantation." 

It wonld seem that she immediately removed to the 
head of Seneca lake, where an Indian settlement was 
formed known as " Catherine's Town," which was de- 
stroyed by Geu. Snllivan in 1779. She then fled to Ni- 
agara, where she is spoken of as being, at the time of the 
arrival of the Cherry Valley prisoners that same year. 
She had two sons, Rowland and John, both active par- 
ticipants in the border war, during the Revolution. 

These two were the leaders of the band that captnred 
the Gilbert family in 1780, according to the " Narrative 
of the captivity and snfferings of Benjamin Gilbert and 
his fami?y," a family of fifteen persons were captured by 
a party ofonly eleven Indians, of whom it is said Rowland 
Montour was Captain, and John Montour was second in 
command. Benjamin Gilbert was a Quaker, as were 
most of his family. They had settled in 1775 upon the 
Mahoning Creek in Northampton county, Pennsylvania, 
where Benjamin Gilbert had erected a Mill, Their own 
acconnt of the capture, is as follows : 

"About sunrise on the moraing of the 25th of fourth 
Month 1780, the family were alarmed by a party of elev- 
eii warriors, whose appearance struck them with terror. 
To attempt an escape was death, and a portion of distress 
and suffering, not easy to be endured, was expected to be 
the inevitable consequence of the most patient submission 
to become captives to the Indians. 

" Although Benjamin Gilbert was a friend to the na- 
tives, and on this occasion offered them his hand as a 
brother, yet it had no effect to induce them to relinquish 
their hostile i 
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'-■ "The Indians who committed this depredation, be- 
longed to different tribes or cations, but were &f those 
who abandoned their settlements on the approach of Sul- 
livan's army, and fled within the command of the British 
forts in Canada. Here they had settled promiscuously, 
and according to the Indian custom of carrying on war, 
they frequently invaded the frontier settlements of the 
white people, making captives of the weak and defence- 
less, and carrying off plunder. The names of these Indi- 
ans and their respective tribes, are as follows : Eowland 
Montenr, first captain ; John Monteur, second captain ; 
Samuel Harris, John Huston, and his son Jolm Huston, 
Jr., Cayugas ; John Fox, of the Delaware Nation ; the 
other five were Senecas." 

After giving the names and ages of the captives, fifteen 
in all, the account proceeds : "The men prisoners, were 
bound with cords, which tiie Indians had with them, and 
in this melancholy condition, a guard was placed over 
them, for about half an hour, while the rest of the Indi- 
ans were plundering the iiouses, and packing up such 
goods as they chose to carry off. When they got suffi- 
cient loading for three of Eenj. Gilbert's horses, which 
they took, and also compelled the distressed prisoners to 
carry part of their plunder, they began their retreat, and 
hastened away to a considerable distance in the woods. 
Two of the Indians were then detached to set fire to the 
buildings, as if to aggravate the distress of tlie prisoners, 
for although they were urged forward by the party, and 
not suffered to look back, yet they could observe the 
flames, and the falling in of the roofs, from an eniinence 
called Summer Hill. 

From this place the Indians hastily pushed forward, 
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expecting to be pursued by the inhabitants. 4.t their 
next halting place, they prepared moccasins for such of 
the children as had no shoes, there being six children, 
one an infant about nine months old. Considering them- 
selves out of danger of being pursued, they partook of a 
hearty meal, from the provisions taken from the liooses 
of the prisoners. Tliey continued their flight over moan- 
tains, and tlirough swamps, choosing the most unfrequent- 
ed, and difficult routes, to avoid their fancied pursuers ; 
lodging the first night in a pine swamp. The day's 
march was a very fatiguing one, and some of the prison- 
ers were nearly exhausted. The manner of securing 
their prisoners is thus described : ■' They cut down a sap- 
ling about five or six inches in diameter, and therein cut 
notches, large enough to receive tlie ankles of their vic- 
tims. After fixing their legs in these notches, they place 
another pole over the first, and thus secure them as in the 
stocks. This upper pole, was then crossed at each end, 
by stakes, driven into the ground, and in the crotches of 
these stakes, they placed other poles, to keep them firm, 
and thus effectually confined the prisoners on their backs. 
Besides which, they put a strap or thong (of raw hide,) 
around their necks, and fastened it to a tree, bush, or 
stake. Their beds were hemlock branches, strewed on 
the ground, and they were covered with blankets, this 
last, an indulgence scarcely to have hcen expected, from 
those who were esteemed unfeeling, cruel men. In this 
manner, they passed the night, but it may be reasonably 
supposed, that in this melancholy situation, sleep was a 
stranger to their eyelids. It should be understood that 
it was the adult males who were thus confined every 
night, for the children, and the female captives, were snf- 
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fered to lie down to sleep among the others, without being 
tied, or otherwise restrained." 

The second day, the prisoners were separated, and two 
being placed under a single guard, pursuing their route 
by different paths, the better to avoid or embarrass, their 
pursuers. Towards evening however, the different par- 
ties again met, and encamped as on the preceding night ; 
but, as they were becoming more accustomed to the tem- 
per, and treatment of the Indians, they both rested and 
slept. On the morning of the third day of their captivi- 
ty, the prisoners were all painted, according to the Indian 
custom. Some with red, and some with black, paint. 
Those who are painted black, are devoted to death, and 
although this cruel purpose may not be executed imme- 
diately, yet it denotes the purpose of their destruction. 
"When they liad been about ten days out, Andrew Harri- 
gar, a young German, who was employed as a laborer by 
Benjamin Gilbert, made his escape, just after dark, and 
before be had been secnred for the night. He was im- 
mediately pursued, but under cover of the darkness, he 
was able to elude his pui-suers, and ultimately returned 
in safety to tlie settlements of the whites, giving the first 
authentic intelligence of the fate of the captives. 

The pai-ty arrived at "Xettarinetown," which had 
been destroyed by Sullivan's expedition. They found a 
little further on, a deserted cabin, covered with bark, 
which they took possession of, and remained three days. 
Here they found potatoes and turnips, which had re- 
mained undisturbed in the ground, while everything else, 
had been destroyed. They also found game plenty ; 
deer, and wild turkeys, are mentioned as having been 
Idlied, whiJefisb, called "suckers," were caught in the 
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neighboring streams, constitnting with the vegetables 
mentioned, an abuiidaut supply of food. 

Oh the 15th of May, the party arrived at Kanaeedaga, 
which had been destroyed the year before by Gen. Sulli- 
van. Here tliey painted Benjamin Gilbert, the father, 
black, which was the evidence of their intention to dis- 
patch him, and exceedingly alarmed the family. In the 
evening they were visited by two white men, (one a Brit- 
ish soldier, the other a prisoner,) who supplied them with 
some food, of which they were in greatwant. Onthel7th, 
they crossed the Genesee river, on a raft of logs, bound 
together witli hickory withes. They encamped near the 
hank of the river. On the 18th, one of the Indians left 
the company, on horseback, to procure food. After some 
hour's delay, he returned with a large piece of meat. It 
was boiled and distributed among the prisoners, the Indi- 
ans eating sparingly. It was eaten without bread, or 
salt, with a good relish, under the supposition that it was 
fresh beef. It was afterwards ascertained to be horse 
flesh. Capt, Rowland Montour also returned with the 
wife of John Montour, and some other Indiana, with pro- 
visions, bread, and Indian corn, which was also distribu- 
ted among the prisoners. Capt. Montour had been ab- 
sent several days, and appeared glad to see the prisoners, 
and 'shook iiands with all of them, with expressions of 
kindness. Early on the morning of the 21st, they heard 
the report of the morning gun at Fort Niagara, and a 
messenger was immediately dispatched to the fort, for 
provisions. On the 22d, having approached so near the 
Indian encampments, in the vicinity of the fort, the whoop 
of the Indians, was answered by their friends, and soon 
after, they were met by the wife of Rowland Montour. 
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'She -was the daughter of Siaiigorochti, kiog of the Sene- 
cas, hut her mother being a Cayuga, she was ranked as of 
that nation.'* A party accompanied her, among whom 
was Jolin Montour, the brother of Eowland, who had 
previously arrived at Niagara. They brought a supply 
of provisions from the fort, Oapt. Rowland Montour, 
being at some distance in the rear, when his wife arrived, 
a halt was made until he came up ; after saluting her, he 
informed her, that Rebecca Gilbert, the daughter of Benj- 
amin Gilbert, about sixteen years of age, was now her 
daughter. As the party were in great distress for food, 
they did not advance to the settlement until the next 
day, remaining where they were to partake of the food 
brought by John Montour, and his party. On the 23d, 
they proceeded on towards the fort, the Indians whooping 
and yelling in the most frightful manner. As they passed 
through an encampment near the fort, the captives expe- 
rienced the compliment of blows, inflicted by men, women 
and children, with sticks, clubs, and stones ; and taunt- 
ing them with horrid grimaces, to show their contempt, 
or to gratify their revenge, for the loss of tlieir relatives, 
slain in battle. On arriving at the village, or encamp- 
ment, where Capt.EowlandMontour resided, theassaults 
of this kind, upon tlie captives, was very severe, many of 
them receiving serious wounds, and bruises. Two of the 
■women who were on horseback, were much hurt, by being 
thrown from their horses, which became frightened atthe 
unusual assault, Tbis sanguinary proceeding was kept 
up, until arrested by tiie principal chief, who came out 
and forbid it. "The poor prisoners were in a piteous 
condition. Their hair had been cropped close, the blood 
•Gilbert Narrative, p. 59. 
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trickled from tlieir heads in streams, and the clothes they 
had on, being in rags, were smeared with blood."* 

The Indian village or encampment to which tlieae pris- 
oners were brought, was situated on the bank of the 
river, between Lewiston and Fort Niagara. Two officers 
from the fort (Capt, Dace and Capt. Powell,) visited the 
camp to see the prisoners, and proposed to come next day 
and remove them to the fort, in a boat, as many of them 
were rendered almost incapable of traveling. To this 
Capt. liowland Montour objected, and insisted on their 
going on foot. The next day they set out in ciiai'go of 
members of the respective families, to which they bad 
been respectively assigned, or by whom they had been 
adopted. On leaving the Indian settlement, they were 
again assailed, as apon their arrival, with sticks, and 
stones, aTid pursued to some distance, with yells and 
screeches, but were in some measure protected by those 
who accompanied them. 

They were soon met by Capt. Powell, who with some 
difficulty, persuaded the Indians to get into his boat with 
the prisoners, and thus tliey reached the fort on the 24th. 
Here they were introduced to Col. Guy Johnson, and 
Col. Butler, who asked the prisoners many questions, in 
presence of the Indians. On the 35th, just one month 
after their capture, Benjamin Gilbert, and Elizabeth hia 
wife, and Jesse Gilbert their son, about nineteen years of 
age, were given up to Col. Johnson. None of the other 
captives were liberated at this time, but remained with 
the Indians," It has been traditionally asserted, that 
when the British authorities in Canada, understood that 

"Gilbert Narrative, p. 64. 
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the Gilbert family were Quaker, they used great exer- 
tions for their release from captivity,* 

Tiie wife of Jesse Gilbert being about Lis own age, 
still remaining in captivity, her liberation became an ob- 
ject of great interest to the British officers at Fort Niag- 
ara. It was ascertained that she was among the Dela- 
wares, and nnsuccesefnl efforts were made, to obtain her 
release. Soon however, a party of Delawares came to 
the fort, and brought Sarab Gilbert with them ; and far- 
ther efforts were made to obtain her release. The next 
day the officers visited the camp of the Indians, which 
was about two miles trom tljc fort, bnt returned unsac- 
cesaful. Early the following morning, Capt. Eobeson 
generoasly and kindly undertook to procure her liberty. 
In this he persevered with much solicitude, and close at- 
tention, until by the aid of Lieut. Hilliard, he happily 
succeeded. To effect the benevolent object, they made 
the Indians several small presents, and gave them thirty 
pounds, as a ransom." * * There were now 

four of the prisoners at Col. Johnson's, in the enjoyment 
of liberty. During their stay, they were treated with 
kindness by Col. Johnson's housekeeper, who procured 
clothing for them from the King's stores.f A few days 
after their arrival at Niagara, a ■vessel came up from Mon- 
treal with ordei-a for the captives who had been released. 
In this vessel came one Capt. Brant, an Indian chief of 
high rank, among them, who promised to use his endea- 
vors to obtain the release of the children of Elizabeth 
Gilbert, who still remained in captivity. 

Several of tlie members of the Gilbert family were 
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brought to Buffalo Creek by their captors, and the ac- 
-count given by Rebecca Gilbert, ie interesting, as mark- 
ing the period of the first permanent settiement of the 
Indians on Buffalo Creek. It will be borne in mind that 
Gen, Suilipan's expedition was directed more particular- 
ly against the Senecas. We find that he destroyed their 
towns on the Susquehanna, and Tioga rivers, at the head 
of Seneca lake, and Kanesadaga, at the foot of that lake, 
and at Canandaigua, Honeyoye, and Genesee river. At 
that time they had no permanent settlement in this State 
west of that point. Their settlement upon the Niagara 
river had always been temporary, not permanent. Their 
huts or wigwams were found on the south shore of the 
Niagara river, between Fort Niagara and Lewiston, by 
the first Europeans who visited that locality ; bnt they 
were there, for the purpose of fishing. Their permanent 
residence waa thirty leagues distant, in a southeasterly di- 
rection, where De Nonville found them in 1686, when 
their principal town was destroyed, and never again re- 
built. After the settlement of Europeans, and the open- 
ing of trade with the western Indians from Quebec, and 
New York, the carrying place, around tlie Falls of Ni- 
agara, began to assume gi-eat importance. This was in 
the territory of the Senecas ; their two castles, or princi- 
pal towns were, one at the foot of Seneca lake, (Kanesa- 
daga,) the other was at Genesee river, (Chenisseo.) Tlie 
carrying place, being nearer to the Chenisseos, was under 
their more immediate control, and it is probable that it 
was a source of profit or revenue to them, up to the final 
surrender of Canada to the English, or at least the sur- 
render of Fort Niagara in 1759. In their negotiations, 
both with the French and the English, they frequently 
23 
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refer to it aa theirs, and their claim to it was recognized. 
Suliivan's army swept over their country, carrying de- 
struction everywhere. Nothingwas spared. Mary Jem- 
18011, who then resided at the Chenisseo village, (Little 
Beard's Town,) saya : " In one or two days after the skir- 
mish at Conesns lake, Sullivan's army arrived at Genesee 
river, where they destroyed every article of the food kind 
that they could lay their hands on. A part of our corn 
they burnt, and threw the remainder into the river. They 
burnt our houses, killed what few cattle and horses they 
could find, destroyed our fruit trees, and left nothing bat 
the bare soil and the timber. But the Indians had 
eloped, and were not to be found."* 

*Lrfe of Mary JemigoQ, p. )23i 
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The campaign of Gen. SalHvan was a terrible blow to 
the Senecas, and indeed, to all the Six Nations ; although 
the Senecas were bj far the greatest sufferera. "From 
this blow, (says Doct. Dwight,) they never recovered ;" 
and after thia disaster, they never exhibited their former 
lofty independent spirit. Their towns were all destroyed, 
together with all tlie provisions they had provided for 
their winter consumption, and they were driven to the 
necessity of starving, or fleeing to their friends, the Brit- 
ish, at Niagara. Great numbers of them actually per- 
ished during the winter of 1779-80, from starvation and 
exposure; this was particularly true of women and chil- 
dren. Add to this great numbers of them died from dis- 
ease induced by exposure and want Tiiey appear to 
have been provided for at Niagara, or at least those of 
them who were able to reach that post, so far as the means 
provided would allow ; but, the unexpected addition of 
the Indians to the ordinary number of troops at the Fort, 
rendered their supplies entirely inadequate to the emer- 
gency, and it was found necessary to make other provis- 
ion for the supply of food for the Indians. The following 
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.agara at this time. 

COL. C-UT JOilNfiON TO LOKD GEEMAIN. 

Niagara, 26th July, 1780. 
■My Loed : 

In my letter of the 4th of May, I gave a brief account of 
the talthful and sncceaaful services of the Indians, under 
my superintendency, against the rebels during the win- 
ter, and of the endeavors of the latter, to draw off the Six 
Nations through the negotiations of four disaffected Indi- 
ans, sent to this place for that purpose. 1 have now the 
honor to acquaint your Lordship, that the major part of 
the disaffected tribes, ai'e come in, and at length restored 
to the British interest, and I shall also lay before you the 
good conduct, and success, of the Indians since my last. 
Being sensible that those Oneidas and others, who had, 
during the war, remained at the rebel frontiers, and under 
their influence, were rather governed by situation, and 
imposed on by artifice, than led by inclination to espouse 
their interest, and finding that their continuance in that 
quarter, exposed our motions, and served to cover that 
part of the country, our Indians however, averse to their 
conduct, not inclining to cut off a part of their own con- 
federacy, I improved a favorable occasion last winter, to 
intimate that if they ever expected to be restored to the 
favor and protection of government, they had no time to 
lose. In consequence of which, I received last month, a 
message from them informing me, that they had approved 
'of my advice, and were preparing to leave their country 
^nd join me, which they did the beginning of this month, 
40 the number of about three hundred and thirty souls ; 
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of wliom above one hundred are men, more than seventy 
of whom, liave since marched with my war parties, and 
will I expect, do their utmost to efface the remembrance 
of their past conduct, having told them that they owed 
their reception to His Majesty's clemency, but they most 
merit his favors by their actions. 

The particulars of my proceedings with them, are trans- 
mitted to the Commander-in-Chief, and I am assured that 
the small remainder still with the rebels, will soon follow 
their example ; and thereby lay open the rebel frontier 
towards the Mohawk river, which will promote the ser- 
vice by facilitating parties, and encouraging the Six Na- 
tions, as much as it must distress, and disappoint the 
rebels. The success that attended those I sent out at a 
season when it had not been usual to go to war, encour- 
aged others. The number of tilled, and prisoners, amount- 
ed, early in June, to one liundred and iifty-six, and is 
now much enlarged; besides which, many houses, and 
graineries, from whicli the rebels drew supplies, with 
many cattle, were destroyed, and interruption given to 
their planting, as well as recruiting on the frontiers. 

The parties have been ranged along the rear of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, and although unac- 
companied with troops, their mode of warfare does not 
admit of any thing capital, it is still of much importance 
to His Majesty's service, in keeping the rebels in a con- 
tinual state of alarm, and apprehension, and destroying 
their resources. It is with great satisfaction, that I can 
add, that these services have been effected, without acts, 
of cruelty, and although three of the Indians were treach- 
erously murdered, they have, at my entreaty, withheld 
their resentment, and suppressed their darling passion^ 
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revenge, in an unuanal manner. From principles of hu- 
manity, I could wish their example had been imitated by 
the rebels, who in many instances, have exhibited a very 
different conduct. 

The number of men of the Six Nation confederacy, 
(exclusive of their people to the southward,) is about six- 
teen hundred, above twelve hundred of whom, are war- 
riors ; and of the latter, eight hundred and thirty-six, are 
now on service against the frontiers, and more in readi- 
ness to follow them, which far exceeds what has ever 
out at one time, without the army ; few or none remain- 
ing except those necessary to assist in planting, and pro- 
viding tor their families. I hope soon to have favorable 
accounts from them, as so great a number must prove 
very distressing to the rebels, and contribute much to fa- 
vor the operations of the campaign. 

The large body that was to be provided for at this 
post, during the last winter, in consequence of the rebel 
invasion, and the destruction of many Indian towns, occa- 
sioned much expense, and great consumption of provis- 
ions, which I have endeavored to restrain as far as con- 
sistent with the service, and the Commander-in-Chief af- 
forded his assistance for re-establishing them, and ena- 
bling them to plant, as early as he could; to promote 
which, as well as to forward parties, I have lately visited 
their new settlements ; one on the Ohio route, is increas- 
ing fast, and I have already induced above twelve hun- 
dred of their people to settle and plant at these places, 
which will lessen the burden of expense. At t!ie same 
time, I have no doubt that should any material opera- 
tions be undertaken from hence, that notwithstanding the 
Indians have been constantly employed all the season, 
they will readily and cheerfully assist. 
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Since my arrival here last September, I have not omit- 
ed anythiog in my power, for promoting His Majesty's 
interests with tbe Indians, and rendering their services 
useful to government, I am highly gratified in being 
honored with the Commander-in-Chief's approbation of 
my conduct, and that of those faithful people, and I shall 
study, by every possible exertion in the discharge of my 
duty, to merit your Lordship's favorable endeavors to 
Ilia Majesty. 

I have the honor to be, with much respect, my Lord, 
your Lordship's most humble Servant, 

G. JOHKSON. 

The principal settlement on the " Ohio route," men- 
tioned above, was Buffalo Creek. In the Gilbert narra- 
tive, we have the account of the arrival of the first settlers 
from Niagara. They first landed at Fort Erie, where the 
British had a garrison ; " thence they continued their 
journey, about four miles further up Buffalo Creek, and 
pitched their tent for settlement."* Tliis may be consid- 
ered the first permanent settlement of the Senecas on 
Buffalo Creek. It took place probably late in May, or 
early in June, 1780, the precise date is not given. This 
party consisted of " Siangorochti," (as it is spelled in the 
narrative,) or Old King, and his family ; including his 
daughter and her husband, Rowland Montour. 

They commenced immediately " to clear the ground, 
and prepare it for a crop of Indian corn. While the 
1 were engaged about the corn, the men built a log 
r cabin, for the residence of the family, and then 

■t Nan'ative, p. 143. 
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went out limiting. * * Dnring the summer, this fam- 
ily raised about one hundred skipplea of corn. A skip- 
pie being equal to three pecks, would make about eeven- 
ty-iiye bushels. * * While their corn crop was grow- 
ing this summer, they drew their provisions from the 
stores at the forts, (Erie and Niagara,) which occasioned 
the Indians frec[uently to visit them. * * About the 
tegianing of winter, (1780-1,) some British officers came 
among the Indians, and remained with them till towards 
spring, using all their endeavors, for effecting the dis- 
charge of the two captives, Kebecca and Benjamin Gil- 
bert, Jr., but without success. Some time after, another 
British officer, attended by Thos. Peart, (one of the cap- 
tives,) came among them, with provisions, and hoes, for 
the Indians, These officers, we learn from the narrative 
of Thomas Peart, were Capt. Powell, and Lieut. Johnson, 
the former the husband of Miss Moore, and the latter one 
of the sons of Sir William Johnson, by Molly Brant, 

Elizabeth Peart, another of the captives of the Gilbert 
family, was brought to Buffalo Greek The following ex- 
ti-acts from her narrative, will further illustrate the histo- 
ry of this period. Elizabeth Peart was the wife of Benj- 
amin Peart, the son of Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert, Senioi-, by 
a former husband. At the time of their capture, Eliza- 
betli Peart had a child about nine months old. She was 
separated from her husband soon after their arrival in 
the Indian settlement, but had been allowed to retain her 
child. She was talien within about eight miles of Niag- 
ara, where she was adopted by the usual ceremony, into 
one of the families of the Seneca Nation. The family 
that had adopted her, received her very kindly, and she 
was given to understand that the members of it were tO' 
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be considered her parents, brothera and sistere, " After 
Elizabeth had been with the family two days, they all 
left their habitation, and taking her with them, went to 
Fort Siusher, wJiere they staid several days. This Fort 
ia about one mile above the great Falls of Niagara. As 
Elizabeth Peart was- much indisposed, the Indians con- 
tinued several days at the Fort, on her account. But as 
they cared little for her comfort, she was obliged to lie on 
the damp ground, which undoubtedly increased her ill- 
ness and suffering. As soon as the violence of her disor- 
der abated, tliey set out in a bark canoe, which they had 
provided, and paddled their couree towards Buffalo Creek, 
and as they went slowly, they had opportunity of taking 
some fish for tlieir food. When they arrived at the place 
of their intended settlement, they went ashore and built a 
cabin. A short time after they came to this new settle- 
ment, they returned with Elizabeth to Fort Slusher, and 
told her that her child must be taken away from her. 
This was a very affecting circumstance ; but all remon- 
strances, and entreaties, on her part, were unavailing. 
They however suffered the child to remain with her, till 
they got to Niagara. Shortly after, they set out from 
Fort Slusher, and traveled on foot, Elizabeth Peart having 
to carry her child all the way to Niagara, being eighteen 
miles, and the weather warm and sultry, rendered the 
journey very fatiguing and painful ; and the more afflict- 
ing, in anticipation of having to part with her infant child. 
As one object of the journey to the Fort was to procure 
provisions, their stay at Niagara was of several day's con- 
tinuance ; during which, Capt. Powell afforded Elizabeth 
an asylum iu his house. The sympathy of Capt. Pow- 
ell's wife towards Elizabeth Peart, was so much moved 
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at the prospect of her child being taken from her, that 
she prevailed with her husband to intercede with the In- 
dians, that it might remain with her. But his arguments 
and appeals were in vain ; for they took the child from 
her, and went with it over the river, in order to have it 
adopted into the family they had assigned for it. As it 
was 80 young however, the}' returned it to its mother (af- 
ter it was adopted,) to be kept with her until it should be 
convenient to send it to the family, under whose care it 
was to be placed. After obtaining provisions and other ne- 
cessaries, which they came to Niagara to trade for, the In- 
dians and their prisoners returned to Fort Slnsher on foot. 
Thence they embarked in their canoes for Buffalo Creek, 
their new settlement, and it being near the time of plant- 
ing, they used much expedition in this journey. 

In the Indian families, the labor and drudgery of rais- 
ing provisions, falls to the share of the women, and Eliza- 
beth had to assist the squawe in preparing the ground, 
and planting corn. Their provisions becoming scant, 
they suffered much from hunger. As their dependanee 
for a supply, sufficient to last until the gathering of their 
crop of corn, was ou what they could receive from the 
British fort, they were under the necessity of making an- 
other journey to Niagara. This they performed in two 
day's traveling. A short distance before they came to the 
fort, they took Elizabeth's child from her, and sent it to 
the family that had adopted it, and it was several months 
before she had an opportunity of seeing it again. * * 
After the Indians had disposed of their peltries, and ob- 
tained a supply of provisions, they returned to their wig- 
wams, by the same route they had gone. With a heart 
oppressed with grief, Elizabeth trod back her steps monrn- 
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ing her lost infant, for thia idea, was continnally present 
to her thoughts. But as ehe had found how fruitless, and 
even dangerous it waa to apply for redreas on behalf of 
her child, she endeavored to dry up her tears, and thus 
mourned in secret." 

Soon after they reached their settlement, Elizabeth 
Peart was attacked with sicknesa, which incapacitated 
her for labor, and the Indians built a small cabin for her 
beside the corn field, where they placed her to mind the 
corn. Here she was visited by a white man, also a pris- 
oner, who informed her that her child was released, and 
was witli the white people, Thia information greatly re- 
lieved her anxiety, and contributed to her speedy re- 
covery. She remained in this employment until the com 
was ripe, and then assiated in the harvest, when she was 
permitted to live again with the family. The release of 
Elizabeth Peart's child, was effected through the influ- 
ence and unremitted exertions of the wife of Capt. Pow- 
ell. Near the close of the winter, their provisions again 
failing, they were under the necessity of going to the fort 
for a fresh supply ; their corn being so nearly exhausted, 
that they had all been on short allowance for some time, 
of only one meal a day. Elizabeth accompanied the party 
to the fort. They were four daya malcing the journey, 
through snow and severe frost, suffering much from the 
cold. "When they came near the fort they built a tempo- 
rary wigwam, where a part of the family, with prisoners, 
were to stay until the return of the men from the fort. 

As soon as Capt, Powell's wife heard that the young 
child's mother had come with the Indians, ahe deaired to 
see her, and inasmuch aa she herself had also been a pris- 
oner among the Indiana, she claimed some relationsliip 
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in their way, and her request was granted. When Eliza- 
beth came to Capt. Powell's, she was informed that her 
husband was returned to the fort, and that there was 
some expectation of his release. This unexpected intel- 
ligence was a cordial to her mind, and her happiness was 
increased by a visit from her husband the same day. 
Eut they were not permitted to be long together, for the 
Indians insisted on her returning with them to their cabin, 
a few miles back. 

Elizabeth Peart was not allowed to leave the cabin for 
several days ; but at length a white family who had 
bought her child from the Indians that had adopted it, 
offered the party with whom Elizabeth was confined, a 
bottle of rum if they would bring her across the river to 
her child. This offer they accepted, and the fond mother 
was delighted with this happy meeting ; for she had not 
seen her infant for the space of eight months, since it was 
taken from her as aforesaid. She was permitted to re- 
main with the family where her child was, for two days, 
and then returned with the Indians to their cabin. 

After some time she obtained a further permission to 
go to Niagara fort, where she had some needle work to 
do for white people, and this furnished her a plea for fre- 
quent visits there. At length Capt. Powell's wife pre- 
vailed with the Indians to let Elizabetli continue a few 
days at her house and work for the family. At the ex- 
piration of the time agreed on, the Indians came for her 
in order to return with them to the cabin. But she 
pleaded indisposition, and by this means they were sev- 
eral times dissuaded from taking her away. 

" When the season for planting approached, Elizabeth 
made use of a little artifice in order to prolong her stay 
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at the fort. Having a email swelling on her neck, she 
applied a poultice, which induced the Indians to think it 
was improper to remove her, so they coaeented to leave 
her, and proposed coming again for her in two weeks. It 
should have been mentioned that her child was given up 
to her soon after her arrival at the fort, where she con- 
tinued to lodge at Capt. Powell's — the kindness of him 
and his wife demands her acknowledgment and grateful 
remembrance. * * At the time appointed, some of 
the Indians came for her again, but she still feigned ia- 
dispoaition, and had confined herself to her bed. One of 
the Indian women had inten-ogated her very closely, bet 
did not insist on her going back with them. In this way, 
several months elapsed ; she contriving delays as often 
as they came for her. She continued at the fort until the 
vessel was ready to sail, that was to convey the prisoners 
to Montreal, among whom were her husband and child. 
The officers at the fort permitted her to go on board with 
the rest. At Montreal, the prisoners were visited by ' one 
Thomas Gomerson, (Gnmereal.) who hearing of the cap- 
tives, came to see them.' " This is the person whose state- 
ment regarding his agency in the flight of Sir John John- 
son, from Johnstown, was made in 1776. It is said "he 
had been educated among the Friends, and after he ar- 
rived at manhood, had been a merchant in New York. 
He also had traveled as companion to, Kobert Walker, a 
ministering Friend from England, in his religious visits 
to Friends in America, about the year 1773. But, upon 
the commencement of the Eevolutionary war, he had de- 
viated from his peaceful principles and profession, and 
had now lost all the appearance of a Friend, so as even 
to wear a sword, * * but he behaved respectfully to- 
wards the prisoners, and made Elizabeth a present." 
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Two of the captives, Abner Gilbert, and Elizabeth Gil- 
bert, aged respectively, the former fourteen, aud the lat- 
ter twelve years, were separated from the rest of the cap- 
tives, on their arrival in the vicinity of Fort Niagara, and 
adopted into the family of John Huston, one of the cap- 
tors. John Iluston, his family, aud the two captives, re- 
moved to a place near the great Falls of Niagara, which 
is about eighteen miles from the fort. Here they loitered 
three days more ; they then crossed the river and settled 
near its banks. Their first business at this new settle- 
ment was to clear a piece of land, and prepare it for being 
planted with Indian corn, and this was done with hoes 
only ; so that it was three weeks before the planting was 
done. While the crop was growing, they had to depend 
principally on the fort for a supply of provisions. After 
remaining here about three weeks, they packed up their 
moveables, (which they generally carry with them in 
their rambles,) and went down the river to Butlersbury, 
a small village on the opposite eide of the river from Ni- 
agara Fort. They staid but one night at this village, ta- 
king great care that none of the white people should con- 
verse with the prisoners. Next day, after transacting 
their business, they returned to their settlement, and con- 
tinued there only a week, before they concluded that they 
must go again to Butlersbury. * * In the morning, 
the whole family, and John Huston's brother, went on to 
Butlersbury, and arrived there before niglit. They all 
went to the house of an Englishman named John Secord, 
who was styled brother to John Huston, as he had lived 
with him sometime before. After some deliberation," it 
was agreed that Elizabeth Gilbert, junior, should continue 
in John Secord's family, until she was sent for by the In- 
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diana, * * Abner Gilbert returned from Butlersburj 
with the Indians to their settlement, where his business 
was to fence and take care of the cornfield. * * They 
continued at their settlement until the fall of the year^ 
and as it was not far distant from the fort, they could 
easily apply there for provisiona So they were not so 
much distressed for provisions between the failing of their 
old crop and the gathering of the new one, as those who 
lived at a greater distance from the fwrt." 

In the spring of 1781, " the family removed about forty 
miles and encamped, in order for a new settlement near 
Buffalo Creek, which empties into lake Erie. As they in- 
tended this for their summer residence, they went to work 
to clear a piece of land, and when prepared, they planted 
it with Indian corn, pumpkins, and squashes. At this 
place Abner Gilbert heard of his sister Rebecca, who still 
remained in captivity, and lived not far from this new 
settlement, but it does not appear that lie had liberty to 
visit her. * * 

Thomas Peart having obtained his release from the In- 
dians, he and Capt. Powell, with several others, came 
among the Indian settlements with provisions and hoes,, 
to distribute among them. The news of their coming 
soon spread among the Indians, and the chiefs of every 
tribe came to receive their shares. For this purpose, they 
each brought as many little sticks as there were persons 
in their tribes, to express the number of each, in order to 
obtain a just and equal proportion of the provisions and 
hoes, that were to be distributed. * * 

In the 7th month, 1781, the Indian family again went 
to Butlersbury, for the purpose of trading and getting a 
supply of provisions. While there, Col. Butler treated 
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with the Indian woman, who was the head of the family, 
for the release of Abner, which she at length consented 
to, on receiving some presents ; but she said he must re- 
turn home with her, and she would deliver him up in 
twenty days. After they returned to their settlement, 
{at Buffalo Creek,) she told Abner that he was to be giv- 
en up to Col. Butler. * * 

Some days before the time agreed upon, they proceeded 
to Butlersbury, and went to the house of John Secord, 
where his sister Elizabeth liad remained ever since the 
time mentioned in the early part of this narrative. 

Abner Gilbert was delivered up by the Indians accor- 
ding to contract, soon after they arrived at the English 
village ; and John Secord permitted him to live in his 
family with his sister. With this family they continued 
about two weeks ; and as they were under the care of 
the English officers, they were allowed to draw clothing 
and provisions from the King's stores. Afterward Ben- 
jamin Peart and his brother Thomas who were both re- 
leased, came over the river to John Secord's for Abner 
and Elizabeth, and took them to Capt. Powell's at the fort 
that they might be nearer the vessel in which they were 
to sail for Montreal with four of the other captives who 
had been released where they subsequently arrived as has 
been already related. 

The following letter of Col, Guy Johnson was written 
at this period, and is inserted as part of the history of 
■current events : 

COL. GUY JOHNSON TO LOKD &EKMAIN. 

"Niagara, Oct. lltb, 1781. 
My Loed ; — I bad the honor to address your Lordship 
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by letter the 20th of November last, and having since fre- 
quent communications with liis excellency, Gen. Haldi- 
mand, who would doubtless inform your Lordship of any 
thing material in my department, I have deferred wri- 
ting till this season when military operations are nearly 
at an end in this quarter. 

"The transactions of the present year, and the pro- 
ceedings of my Indian parties, correspond in many re- 
spects with the last, and the Pettite Guerre (small war) 
in these parts, have never appeared to me to be of suffi- 
cient importance to lay a minute detail of them before 
your Lordship. 

" The Six Nations Confederacy have, however, more 
than ever distinguished themselves this year in several 
smart actions with the rebels, in which through the good 
conduct of the Indians and of my officers, they have every 
time been successful, and in several different actions have 
killed and taken several noted pai-tizans, and laid waste a 
country abounding in supplies for the rebels, which has 
compelled the latter to contracttheir frontiers, and confine 
themselves within little forts. A large detachment is 
lately gone with a body of troops ordered on service by 
the Commander-in-chief, and I have just sent off two 
large parties to co-operate with them. In a former letter 
I informed your Lordship of having prevailed on many 
of the Indians (who for their faithful services and suffer- 
ings, espected to be maintained here during the war) to 
go upon planting grounds at convenient distance from 
hence, and the great expense and difficulty attending the 
transportation of provisions to this post having made it 
necessary to get as many as possible to withdraw, I have 
been indefatigable in my endeavors for that purpose, and 
24 
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can now assure yonr Lordsliip that I have re-established 
near four thousand of them, though at much expense, as 
by the destruction of their country in 1779, they were in 
want of everything, and their demands greatly, increased; 
but by setthng them, I have not only reduced the con- 
Bumption of provisions, but also of all other expenses, 
which will in future be very low. * * 

" Some endeavors have been made lately by the rebels 
to draw them into a neutrality, which most of them dis- 
dain. 1 hope shortly to put an end to such attempts, as 
well as to reconcile the Indians to the plan of economy 
now entered upon, for reducing expenses, which howev- 
er enormous, was for a time unavoidable. The accom- 
plishing this, will aft'ord me much satisfaction, for the 
expenses which were only occasional, before they were 
drawn out of their country, and whilst they lived at con- 
siderable distance, increased so much, by their residence 
here, as to require immediate attention, 

" Some of the principal chiefs now hi>re, re<iuest that I 
should make favorable mention of their zeiti, anil fidelity 
to his Majesty, which I constantly tell them is done, as 
every such assurance is very flattering to tliem, and in- 
deed tiieir conduct deserves it, having seldom less tban 
five hundred on service, who are generally successful, 
without cruelty. 

" Ae the Commander-in-chief is fully acquainted with 

the state and service of my department, it is needless for 

me to add more than that I am with very great respect, 

your Lorship's most obedient, and most humble servant, 

G. JOHNSON.^' 
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Most of tlie members ofthe Gilbert family were broaght 
to Niagara and its vicmity. Tlie Indians seem to have 
had their residence on and near the Niagara river be- 
tween Schloseer and Tort Niagara, where they had loca- 
ted themselves after their expulsion from their settle- 
ments by Gen. Sullivan's expedition ; some of the cap- 
tives were taken to Grenesee river, upon the head waters 
of which some settlements had been made. Two places 
are mentioned in the narrative, one called Caracadera, 
and the other Nundow. The settlements made during 
1780-1, at these places as well as at Buffalo Creek, Cat- 
taraugus Creek, Allegany, &e., were made in pursuance 
of the policy shadowed forth in the official correspond- 
ence of Col, Guy Johnson, already noticed. It would 
seem that Col. John Butler with his followers, including 
his Rangers, and a large number of tories with their fam- 
ilies had settled upon the opposite side ofthe river from 
Fort Niagara, and the village thus formed was called 
"Butlersbury." The names of several of the inhabi- 
tants of the place in 1780-1, are given in the Gilbert 
narrative, many of which will sound familiar to those ac- 
quainted on the Canadian frontier forty years ago. The 
jurisdiction over the territory here was still claimed hj 
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theEiigliah, and the Indians caine here under the patron- 
age of the English government. The settlement of the In- 
dians at Buffalo Creek drew along with them, the Indian 
traders and other white men, who had identified them- 
selves with the Indians ; and it is easy to see that the 
firet white settlers were of a very mixed character. Pres- 
ident Dwight said of the inhabitants of Buffalo in ISOi : 
" The inhabitants are a casual collection of adventn- 
rers ; and have the usual character of such adventurers, 
thus collected, when remote from regular society, retain- 
ing but little sense of government or religion." 

It will be remembered that two sons of Sir William 
Johnson by Molly Brant, had accompanied Col. Guy 
Johnson to Canada in 1775. Wo occasionally hear of 
them as officers in the command of small parties of In- 
dians, 01- serving in some more subordinate capacity un- 
der the command of others. The Lieut, Johnson spoken 
of in the Gilbert Narrative as visiting the Senecas with 
other British ofliccra, in the first settlement of the Indians 
at Buffalo Creek in lYSl, was unquestionably one of these 
sons. Their names were William and Peter, The latter 
had been chosen by the Indians who were with Col. John- 
son in Canada, as their commander. The former is the 
one who came to reside with the Senecas subsequent to 
1781. He had allied himself to the Senecas probably by 
marriage, and had been adopted by them as was their 
custom, lie had the influence and address, to obtain 
from the Senecas a conveyance of all the lands at the 
mouth of Buffalo Creek, including of coui-se the lands up- 
on which our city stands ; and he was sustained with 
such pertinacity by the Indians in that claim, although 
i by law, that the Holland land company, 
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when they came to exercise their right to the land, they 
had purchased of Eobert Morris, including the land upon 
which our city is built, that they were obliged to make 
terms with Johnson, by buying his claim also. This was 
paid for in part by a deed to Johnson, of forty acres of 
land now in the heart of the city, bounded north by Sen- 
eca street, west by Washington street, south bythe (then) 
little Buffalo Creek, now the Hamburgh Canal, extend- 
ing east far enough to make forty acres which earned the 
eastern boundary beyond what is now Michigan street. 
The company also conveyed to Johnson other lands upon 
Buffalo Creek, besides making him other corapeuBation. 
William Jolmaon (or Johnston as it appears he wrote his 
name) had a son John, who married a daughter of one of 
the earliest settlers in Buffalo, as will be related when 
the period in which it occurs comes under observation. 

The Indians although driven to seek shelter and pro- 
tection under the walls of Fort Niagara, by the expedi- 
tion of Gen. Sullivan, no sooner than he had left the coun- 
try, began to make warlike excursions iii small parties to 
different points of the frontier settlements, killing and 
capturing all that fell in their way, without distinction of 
age or sex. Early in the year 1780, the Oneidas were 
attacked, and their village, their castle, and their church 
were utterly destroyed, and they were driven to seek 
shelter within the white settlements. 

A party under Brant, consisting of Indians and tories, 
destroyed Harpcrsfield, and took Capt. Alexander Har- 
per and ten others prisoners. Harper was well acquaint- 
ed with Brant, who, upon recognizing him, said Harper 
I am sorry to find you here ; why are yon sorry, Capt, 
Brant, replied Harper ; because, said Brant, I must kill 
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you, although we were eehoolmates in our youth. The 
threat was not immediately put in execution, but the 
prisoners were shut up in a pen of logs, and guarded by 
the toriea, during the night. The question whether they 
should be put to death or caiTied to Niagara, was dis- 
cussed, and the latter finally agreed upon. 

In the morning Bra^t informed Capt. Harper that he 
and his companions should be spared, on condition of 
their accompanjdng him to Niagara ; and they immedi- 
ately commenced their journey. Their route lay along 
the road travelled by Sullivan's expedition the year be- 
fore ; they sutfered greatly for the want of provisions, 
neither warriore nor prisoners had more than a handfuU 
of corn each per day ; and they were forced to feed upon 
the remains of a horso which had been left by Sullivan's 
expedition, and had perished from the severity of the 
winter. They procured a fine fat horse at Genesee river, 
which was immediately killed, dressed, and devoured 
among the famishing company, which was eaten with 
great relish by all the company, although eaten without 
bread or salt. The prisoners fared just as well as the 
warriors. On arriving at Geiicseo river. Brant sent on a 
messenger to Niagara, to apprise of his approach, and 
the number of his prisoners. But this was not all the 
object of sending the messenger forward. Miss Jane 
Moore the Cherry Valley prisoner, whose marriage to 
Capt. Powell at Fort Niagara, has already houn men- 
tioned, was a neice of Capt. Harper, a fact known to 
Brant. Harper however knew nothing of her marriage 
orevenofher being at Niagara. Brant was anxious to save 
Capt. Harper from the cruel ordeal of running the gaunt- 
lett. He therefore despatched a runner with a message 
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to Capt. Powell, advising of his approacli, aiid asking his 
aid in accomplishing hia desire. 

Oapt, Powell managed to have the Indians enticed 
away i'rora the neighborhood of the fort, where they were 
encamped, to the landing about nine miles distant, for a 
frolic, the means for holding which, it is said, were sup- 
plied out of the public stores, and upon emerging from 
the woods, and approaching the first Indian encampment, 
the prisonere were agreeably surprised at finding the In- 
dian warriors absent from the encampment, and their 
place supplied by a regiment of British soldiers. There 
"were only a few boys and a few old women in the camp, 
and these offered no violence to the prisoners, excepting 
one of the sijuaws, who struck a young man named 
Patchin, over the head witii a club, which caused the 
blood to flow pretty freely. But the second encamp- 
ment, lying nearest the fort, and usually occupied by the 
fiercest and most savage of the Indian warriors, was yet 
to be passed. But here too, the Indians were gone, and 
another regiment of troops were paraded in two parallel 
lines to protect the prisoners. Patchin however, received 
another severe blow in this camp, and a yonng Indian 
aimed a blow at him with a tomahawk, but as he raised 
his arm, a soldier snatched the weapon from his hand 
and threw it into the I'iver. The prisoners were thus 
brought into the fort almost unscathed, and had cause of 
gratitude at their unexpected deliverance from the fearful 
and bloody ordeal througii which they had expected to 
be called to pass, and Capt. Harper, in particular, met 
with an altogether unexpected source of pleasure, in meet- 
ing his niece. Miss Jane Moore, now Mre. Capt. Powell. 
The chai'acter of Jane Moore shines out with a brilliant 
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lusture in the history of the transactions of this period. 
The womanly sympathy, and persevering exertions in be- 
half of the helpless prisoners of all classes, in which she 
seems to have been seconded by her noble husband, Capt. 
Powell, entitle her name to a record on the roll of fame, 
with that of the noblest patriots, the bravest heroes, and 
the purest of philanthropists. Prompted by her untiring 
zeal, her hn^band visited the prisoners among the Sene- 
eas, at Buffalo Creek, several tirti^ during the time they 
remained there, not only to encourage them by hia coun- 
sel and sympathy, but to administer to their necessities, 
and to procure their release ; which was ultimately ac- 
complished, mainly through hia efforts, assisted by other 
officei's at the fort, which the example and interest of 
Jane Moore, the Cherry Valley captive had influenced to 
co-operate in this work of mercy. 

The release of Eebeeca Gilbert, and Benjamin Gilbert, 
Jr., the young girl and boy who were brought to Buffalo 
Creek by the family of " Old King," was not effected 
until the 6th of June, 1782, and is thus described in the 
narrative : " As the time approached, when according to 
agreement, the Ihdians were to return to Niagara, and 
deliver up the captives, they gave Bebecca Gilbert the 
pleasing information, in order to allow her some time to 
make preparation for the journey, and also for the enjoy- 
ment of her freedom. So she made a quantity of bread 
for them to eat on the way, with great cheerfulness. On 
this occasion, about thirty of the Indians set out to go to 
Niagara fort with the two captives. Tiiey went as far as 
fori Slusher in bark canoes, the remainder of the way 
they went slowly on foot; so that it was several days be- 
fore they reached; Niagara.. When they arrived, they 
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went to Coi. Cutler's, and held a conference on the occa- 
sion ; and at length, in consideration of some valuable 
presents that were made them, they released the last two 
of the Gilbert captives, namely, Kebecca Gilbert, and 
Benjamin Gilbert, Jr. As speedily as it could be accom- 
plished, their Indian dress was exchanged for the custom- 
ary clothing of the white people, by whom they were 
kindly entertained and provided for^-and on the 3d day 
of the dth month, 1782, two days after their happy re- 
lease from upwards of two years captivity, they sailed for 
Montreal, in order to join with the others who had ob- 
tained their liberty as before mentioned."* 

Fort Niagara is described at this period, as being a 
structure of considerable magnitude, and great strength ; 
enclosing an area of from six to eight acres. Within the 
enclosure was a handsome dwelling house for the resi- 
dence of the Superintendent of the Indians. It was then 
occupied by CoL Guy Johnson, who held that office. 
Col. Butler and his Kangers lay upon the opposite or 
northern side of the river. Col. Guy Johnson is described 
as a stout, sliort, pursy man, about forty years of age, of 
stern countenance and haughty demeanor, dressed in a 
British uniform, powdered locks, and a cocked hat. His 
voice was harsh, and his speech betrayed evidence of his 
Irish extraction. 

The same authority (Capt. Snyder,) says of Brant at this, 
time : " He was a likely fellow, of a fierce aspect, tall, 
and rather spare, well spoken, and apparently about thir- 
ty (forty) yeai's of age. He wore moccasins elegantly 
trimmed with beads, leggins, and breech cloth, of super- 
fine blue, short green coat, with two epaulets, and a. 

"Gilbert Narrative, p. 165. 
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small, laced I'ound hat ; by his side hung an elegant sil- 
ver mounted cutlass, and his blanket of blue cloth, pur- 
posely dropped on tlie cliair, on which he sat, to display 
his epaulets, was gorgeously decorated with a border of 
red."* 

Col. Stone, ill his " Life of Brant," has evidently either 
mistaken the true character and position of Brant, or 
made hiiu too much a hero. It is very evident that he 
did not possess those elements of character which consti- 
tute greatness in the eyes of uncivilized men. His im- 
portance and conceded influence, rather grew out of those 
qualities which civilized man approves and admires. Or 
rather he had influence with the Indians, because they sup- 
posed he had influence with white men. He could be 
useful to them, because he was civilized and associated 
with civilized people, but in those traits of character 
which constitute greatness in the eyes of Indians, Brant 
does not seem to have been eminent. He had more 
showy, than substantial qualities ; all accounts of him 
seem to indicate this. That he was a gentleman in his 
manners and address, and kind and humane in his dispo- 
sition, is also apparent. He was probably supenor to 
most of those around him in this respect, when the obser- 
vations above were made. 

The difficulty of sustaining such a body of Indians as 
had concentrated at Niagara, led to active efforts on the 
part of the of&cers at that post, under instructions from 
the British government, to induce the Senecas to settle 
upon lands which they might cultivate, and by that means, 
furnish their own subsistence. They appear to have been 

"See Nan'alive of Capt Snjder, by 0, H. Dewit.t, Esq. 
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located at Buffalo Creek, Cattaraugus Creek, Allegany, 
!Nunda, and at two or three points on the Genesee river, 
and at Tonawanda Creek. The Mohawks were settled 
upon the Grand river in Canada. They all of course 
looked to the British government for support, and ex- 
pected to be snstained at these settlements by material 
aid, and iu general, some officer, or agent, of the govern- 
ment, resided at the principal points of these settlements. 
It would seem that William Johnsoa came to reside at 
Buffalo Creek, in that capacity, and exercised considera- 
ble influence over the Indians. But this influence, like 
that of Brant's, was awarded him on account of his use- 
fulness to the Indians in their communications and inter- 
course with tlie whites, rather than for tlie qualities which 
commanded influence among the Indians themselves. 

It was said of Molly Branf, that she had her children 
educated quite equal to the children of the best families 
of the whites in tlie valley of the Mohawk, at that day, 
and Johnson eeems to have been a leading man at Buffa- 
lo Creek, so far as related to all t!ie transactions of the 
Indians with the whites at least, for many years. It was 
stated by Cornplanter, at a council held at Canandaigua, 
as late as 1794, that " Johnson had the care of the Sene- 
cas at Buffalo Creek," and ho was at the council as a del- 
egate, by their invitation, or procurement. But Col. 
Pickering, who was the representative of the government 
at that treaty, treated Johnson " as a British spy," and 
he was compelled to retire in much mortification.* There 
are some letters and papers to which his signature is at- 
tached, where his name is written Johnston, but it is no 

'See journal in life of William Saveiy, p. IIG. 
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tmnaual thing for merabers of the same famiiy to spell 
their names differently. This has however, led many to 
suppose that this was evidence that the " Johnston " who 
resided at Buffalo Creek, with the Indians, was not of the 
famiiy of Sir William Johnson. 

The journal of William Savery, who was a member of 
a delegation of Triends, who attended the treaty at Oan- 
andaig^iia, by appointment, is interesting, and that part 
of it which relates to Johnson, is inserted here: 

JOURNAL OF WM. SAVEET, 1794:, WHO ATTENDED AN INDIAN 
COUNCIL AT CANAHDAIGUA. 

" This morning, the 25th, snow was seven or eight in- 
ches deep, and having been out in it yesterday, I was un- 
well. Abundance of deer are billed by the Indians, per- 
haps not less than one hundred to-day, within a few miles 
of this place, some in sight; one man killed three in a 
short time. A man named Johnson, having arrived two 
days ago from Fort Erie, with a message from Captaia 
Brant, a Mohawk chief of the Six Nations, assembled 
some chief's yesterday, and delivered it to them. Being 
in the character of a British interpreter, he appeared at 
the council with the Indians to-day, and seemed very in- 
timate with them. Cornplanter rose to vindicate his com- 
ing, being privy to the great uneasiness it had given Col. 
Pickering ; he expressed his surprise that ever since the 
eonclnsion of the peace with the British nation, such an 
antipathy had existed, that the United. States and the 
British could not bear to sit side by side, in treaties held 
by the Indians. He said Johuson had the care of the 
8 at Buffalo Creek, and had brought a i 
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the Six Nations, assembled at this council iire, from 
Brant, whom he left with Governor Simcoe, at Fort Erie ; 
tliej having just returned together from Detroit ; that 
when he went some time ago to see the western Indians, 
he sat in council with the Delawares, Shawnese, Wyan- 
dots, and Miamis, and the western Indians expressed 
great joy at seeing the Six Nations represented hy hici 
among them ; they fold him be recollected that the busi- 
ness of the treaty last year did not go on, but the fault 
was not theirs, it was that of other people, and the Indi- 
ans were led astray, for which they were sorry. The 
misfortunes that have fallen upon them were very heavy, 
and our brothers, the British, who were sitting by, gave 
us no relief, We allow you who are listening to us, to be 
the greatest, we will therefore hear what you say. We 
desire a council fire may be kindled at Sandusky, for all 
nations of Indians. Capt. Brant sends his compliments 
to the chiefs at Canandaigua, and says you remember 
what you agreed on last year, and the line we then 
marked out ; if this line is complied with, peace will take 
place ; and he desires ns to mention this at Canandaigua. 
After the council at Canada is over, it is my earnest de- 
sire you will immediately come to Buffalo Greek, and 
bring Gen. Chapin with you. I will wait here till your 
return. 

Col. Pickering rose and said, he was sony anything 
should happen to interrupt this council fire, but it is now 
interrupted by the coming of Johnson, whom he consid- 
ered as a British spy, and that his being here, was an in- 
sult to him, to their friends, the Quakers, and to the fif- 
teen fires. 

"That the intrusion of tliis man into our councils, be- 
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trajed great impudence, and was a proof of British inso- 
lence. It was perhaps as well that there was no council 
yesterday, for he could not say how far the first emotions 
of his mind at seeing this fellow here, might have carried 
him ; he hoped ho was now a little cool, and would en- 
deavor to moderate his expressions as much as he was 
capable of. He begged their patience, for he must be 
obliged to say a great deal to inform them of rnany of the 
reasons of his indignation at this step of the British gov- 
ernment, and why it was totally improper to go on with 
business while a British spy was present. He then went 
into a very lengthy detail of the ill-treatment of that gov- 
ernment to the United States, for several years past, and 
concluded with saying that either this man must be sent 
back to those who sent him, or he, Col. Pickering would 
cover up the council fire, for his instructions from Gen. 
Washington were, to suffer no British agents at the pres- 
ent treaty. 

"Tiie Indians appeared in amazement at the warmth 
with which the Commissioner delivered himself, and said 
when he sat down, the council fire grows warm, the 
Bpariis of it fly about very thick. As to Johnson, he ap- 
peared like one that was condemned to die, and now 
rose and left us. 

"The Indians requesting we would withdraw counseled, 
among themselves about half an hour, and sent for us 
again. Cornpianter rose and said the reason why the 
council fire baa not been uncovered to-day is because -of 
a British man being present It was caused by us. We 
requested him to come here it is true, but the fault is in 
the white pefiple. I am very much surprised and de- 
■' ceived by what you told us at Fort Stanwis, when you 
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laid before iis a paper which contained the terms ofpeace, 
agreed on, between you and the English nation ; and told 
ua it was agreed on in the presence of the Great Spirit, 
and under His influence. We now discover that what 
the commissioners then told us is a lie, when they said 
they made the chain of friendship bright ; but I now find 
there has been antipathy to each other ever since. Now 
our sachems and warriors say what shall we do. We 
will shove Johnson off; yet this is not agreeable to my 
mind, for if I had kindled the council fire, I would eufEer 
a very bad man to sit in it, that he might be made better, 
but if the peace you made had been a good peace, all an- 
imosities would have been done away, and you could 
then have sat side by side in council. 1 have one request 
to make, which is thatyou farnish him with provisions, 
to carry him home. 

"The council having sat about five hours, adjourned till 
to-morrow. We dined by candlelight with the commis- 
sioner and about fifteen ctiiefs, among whom were Corn- 
planter, Red-Jacket, Little-Beard, Bigs-ky, Farmers- 
Brother, Fish -Carrier, Little-Billy, &c. 

'•Many repartees of the Indians which Jones interpreted 
manifested a high turn for wit and humor. Red Jacket 
has the most conspicuous talent that way ; he is a man of 
a pleasing countenance, and one of the greatest orators 
amongst the Six Nations. * * 

"36th, first day. The council being assembled, the, 
first business was the preparation of a letter which the 
Indians having gotpreparedsinceyesterday, they thought 
proper for the commissioner to see it, as they intended to 
send it by Johnson to Oapt. Brant. The contents of it 
were not altogether agreeable to the commissioner. They 
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expressed their sorrow that Johnson could not be per- 
mitted to stay, the reasons for which he would doubtless 
inform them when he got home. It assured Brant that 
they were determined to insist on the line agreed to last 
year, and expressed the sense they now had, that they 
were a poor despised, though an independent people, and 
were brought into eufferiug by tho two white nations, 
striving who should be greatest. The Indians were pretty 
high to-day, and little was done but clearing up some 
misunderstanding respecting the cause why the treaty 
was not held at Buffalo Creek agreeably to the Indians 
request ; the disposition of the Senecas appeared rather 
more uncompromising than heretofore. * * 

" 38th * * Yesterday many of the chiefs and warriors 
were very uneasy at Cornplanter's frequent private visite 
to the commissioner, and Little Billy spoke roughly to 
him, told him he should consider who he was, that he 
was only a war chief, and it did not become him to be so 
forward as he appeared to be ; it was the business of the 
sachems more than his to conduct the treaty. He (Corn- 
planter) told them he had exerted himself for several 
years, and taken a great deal of pains for the good of the 
nation, but if they had no further occasion for him he 
would return home, and he really intended it; but Col. 
Pickering and Gen. Chapin exerted themselves to detain 
him. The dissatisfaction of the Senecas rose so high that 
it was doubtful whether a council would be held to-day 
but about three o'clock they met, Cornplanter not atten- 
ding." 

The council proceeded, but it does not appear that 
Cornplanter participated in the proceedings, if he was 
■even present. He had evidently incurred the displeasure 
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of some at least of the chiefs of his own partj. In tlie 
progress of the business, Col. Pickering had endeavored 
to exonerate Cornplanter from all blame, on account of 
his visits to hie gaesta, for the Commissioner had invited 
him, and if there was any impropriety in it, he alone was 
to blame. William Savery, in his journal, under date of 
the 31st, says " the interpreter says, parties rise high 
against Cornplanter, that he is in a difBcult situation with 
his nation ; and they are not able to conceive what he has 
done with eight hundred dollars received in Philadelphia, 
from the Pennsylvania government, and what induced 
the government to give him fifteen hundred acres of land 
for a farm ; these things have created jealousy." 

Joseph Brant, like Cornplanter, was recognized by the 
Indians as a war chief only. His early education was 
less, than has generally been supposed. Indeed, the time 
ho spent in Dr. Wheelock's school, was insufficient to 
give him only a very superficial knowledge, of even the 
elementary branches of education. A letter of his, wi'it- 
ten in 1777, which has been preserved in the " Annals of 
Tryon County," shows that neither in his chirograpby, 
(which is copied,) his orthography, or his composition, 
had he attained to a mediocrity of proficieiicy. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the letter : 

Tunidilla,* July 6, 1777. 

Mr. Caer, Sie : I understand that you are a friend to 

government with sum of the settlers at the Butternuts, 

is the reason of my applying to you & those people, for 

sum provision, and shall be glad you would send me 

'Unadilla. 
25 
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what you can spare no matter what sorte, for which you 
shall be paid, you keeping an account of the whole, from 
your friend and Hum. Serv't, 

JOSEPH BKANT. 
To Me. Peksofek Caee. 

Johnson, being a nephew of Joseph Brant, was in con- 
stant and intimate communication with him, and altliough 
Brant had left the territory of the United States, he was 
in intimate communication with that portion of the Six 
Nations which chose to remain in the state of New York, 
by means of messengers or runners, as well as by letters, 
which he made the means of communication with persons 
holding ofiicial relations to the Indians, and by this means 
keeping himself " rectus incuria " with them, while he 
was in quasi hostility to the government. 

The following is a letter written by him to Gov. Geo. 
Clinton, dated Niagara, 18th June, 1789 : 

Sib : Having before written to some of your principal 
people on the subject of our lands at Canajoharie, which 
we have never as yet had any answer to, probably owing 
to their not having received, having a safe opportunity, 
beg leave to mention to your excellency, we are informed 
a Mr, Clock whom we found troublesome before the com- 
mencement of the late war, is again striving to take ad- 
vantage of us in order to deprive us of our right in that 
part of the country, which when at the last treaty at Fort 
Stanwix in]7'84, you was with a number more of your 
principal people kind enough to assure us, as our lands 
were not confiscated at the close of the war, we should 
.not be deprived of our right ; we therefore look up to 
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your excellency for justice and whicli from yoar charac- 
ter we have no doubt but we will obtain. The reason of 
our not exerting ourselves relative to this matter before 
now was owing to our being employed in business in the 
different parts of tliis country, being obliged to attend at 
the different treaties, which has made us neglect paying 
that attention to our private concerns, which we other- 
wise should have done. From the great scarcity of cattle 
at present amongst us, owing to our having lost numbers 
this last winter, we would wish to dispose of our Canajo- 
harie lands, and would take part cattle in payment and 
give a just deed of the same. Your Excellency being at 
the head of the State, we have thought proper to first men- 
tion it to you and sliall wait your answer, which we hoje 
will be soon, that an end may be put to the business. I 
flatter myself we will give yon every satisfaction in any 
purchase which may be made from uSj as what we our- 
selves do we shall wish to abide by. I have the honor to 
be your most ob'dt Humb'l Serv't, 

JOSEPH BEANT. 
In behalf of the Mohawk Nation, Geo. Clinton, Esq., 
Governor of the State of New Tork. 

The following answer to Brant's letter, was returned by 
Gov. Clinton : 

Albany, July 14th, 1789. 
Sib : 1 have received your letter of the 18th June last, 
and have to inform you in answer to it, the lands at Can- 
ajoharie are claimed by private individuals, many oth- 
ers, as well as Clock, produce deeds from the Mohawk 
Nation, for different parts of the lands there. Whether 
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these deeds were fairly obtained, or whether the landa 
there remain unsold, I am not able to determine. Bnt if 
the lands tmsold are particularly pointed out to me, I 
will cause an inquiry to be made into the matter, and see 
that the Indians have all the justice done them that they 
have any right to expect. It is unfortunate, and what I 
could not have expected, after the explanation which 
took place between us at Tort Stanwix, that the Indians 
continue to treat and make contracts for lands with indi- 
viduals, without the consent of our government, and 
against our laws ; and more especially as this conduct 
never fails to end to their disadvantage and injury. I 
have only to add that I shall always be ready with the 
greatest cheerfulness, to hear and redress any grievances 
the Indians within tin's State may have cause to complain 
of, and that I am with regard, 

Your friend, and most Obedient Servant, 

GEO. CLINTON. 
To Oavt, Joseph Bkani-. 

It is evident by this reply of Gov. Clinton, to the letter 
of Brant, that the true position that cliief and the Mo- 
hawks, whoso interest he assumes to represent, held in 
respect to the government, was well imderstood by him. 
His intimation that the complaints of the Indians resi- 
ding within this State would at ail times receive his at- 
tention, is significant, Erant however, did not desist 
from his efforts, bnt sent a lengthy reply to the Governor, 
not only to the subject of the letter, but also iu relation to 
other matters of complaint, to which he obtained the 
names of nearly forty chiefs, mostly residing at Buffalo 
Creek. Brant himself was rather reluctant to venture 
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upon this side of the lines dividing the territory oi the 
United States and Canada, after the close of tlie war, and 
it is probable these signatures were obtained through the 
agency or instrumentality of Johnson, his nephew. It 
has been stated that Brant did not like to visit or pass 
through the country of his former residence, from fear of 
his own personal safety. 

The following letter fxhibits what his apprehensions 
■were on this subject : 

Grand River, July 2d, 1797. 
" Dear Sir : It is some time since I received your let- 
ter, and I have already answered it by way of Fort Erie, 
but I did not mention in it the particulars of my jaunt 
to the States. In the first place, I met with a very cool 
reception, insomuch that I did not see any of the great 
men of Philadelphia. I suppose by this, they must have 
forgot that I was a yankee when I was there before, and 
also at the last meeting we had at the foot of the rapids, 
when it was reported among you gentlemen of the Indian 
depajtment, that I was favoring the yankee interest. I 
expected they might have paid a little more attention to 
me, after the great service you supposed I had done 
them. I was greatly insulted on the road between Phil- 
adelphia and Jersey, by a yankee Colonel, whose name I 
don't recollect, insomuch that the affair was nearly com- 
ing to blows. At New York they were very friendly, 
and likewise in Connecticut {in New England,) they were 
civil. At Albany there were several people who threat- 
ened to kill 'me behind my back; so that the great men 
there thought it necessary to send a man with me, as a 
protector, to the end of the settlement at German Flatts. 
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I suppose that these people have also forgot that I was a. 
yankee," 

Joseph Brant had a large family of children, and two 
of his sons seem to have been in school at Dartmouth 
College. In his correspondence with James Wheelock, 
Esq., (son of the Dr. Wheelock of Moor's Charity School,) 
in 1801: some of the letters of Eraot are dated at Buffalo 
Creek, but most of hie letters at this period are dated &t 
Grand Kiver, (Erantford:) showing that that, was his resi- 
dence at this period. He subsequently removed to what 
was familiarly called " the beach," at the head of lake 
Ontario. The beach separates Burlington Bay and the 
lake. Ilere he_^built a large commodious house, and here 
he closed his extraordinary and eventful life, on the 24th 
of November, 1807, at^the age of about sixty-five years. 
His remains were interred at the Mohawk village at the 
Grand river, near what is now the city of Erantford. 
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It was in May of this year, 1780, that Sir John John- 
son invaded the Mohawk Valley by way of lake Cham- 
plain and Crown Point, and made an effort to repossess 
himself of the old homestead at Johnstown. It was in 
connection with tiiis expedition that the name of the cel- 
ebrated Seneca chief Cornplanter, is first mentioned. He 
is said to have been the leader, or one of the leaders, of 
the Seneca warriors in that expedition ; and it was on 
this occasion, that the incident in regard to the taking of 
his father a prisoner as related in the life of Mary Jemi- 
Bon occured. It is stated that the residence of the father, 
who was a white man of the name of O'Bail, was in the 
vicinity of Fort Plain. Eepairing with a detachment of 
his warriors, to his father's house, he made the old man a 
prisoner, without letting him know who his captor was- 
After proceeding ten or twelve miles, the chief stepped 
before his sire, and addressed him as follows : 

" My name is John O'Bail, commonly called Corn- 
planter. I am your son, you are my father, you are now 
my prisoner, and subject to the usages of Indian war. 
fare ; but you shall not be harmed, yon need not fear, I 
am a warrior, many are the scalps which I have taken- 
Many prisoners I have tortured to death. I am your 
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son, I am a warrior, I was anxious to see you, and greet 
you in friendship. I went to your cabin and took you by 
force, but your life shall be spared, Indians love their 
friends, and their kindred, treat them with kindneES. If 
now, you choose to follow the tbrtunes of your yellow son 
and to live with our people, I will cherish your old age 
with plenty of venison, and you shall live easy. But if 
it is your choice to return to your fields, and live with 
your white children, I will send a party of my trusty 
young men to conduct you back in safety. I respect you, 
my father, you have been friendly to Indians ; they are 
your friends." 

The old man chose to return. His son true to his 
word, furnished him a suitable escort, and he was con- 
ducted back to his home in safety. This story is prob- 
ably without any foundation in fact, although Col- 
Stone who copies it in substance, endorses it, and says in 
a note : 

"This anecdote related by Mary Jemison,niaybe true. 
In every instance in which the author has had an oppor- 
tunity of testing the correctness of her statements by 
other authorities, they have proved to be remarkably 
correct." 

He had forgotten his own contradiction of Mary Jemi- 
son's statement, that it was Lieut. Johnson who courted 
and married Miss Moore. The name of Cornplanter's 
father was John Abeel ; we find the name in ti:e public 
records as a citizen or merchant of Albany, in 1692. 
This was probably the father of John Abeel, the father 
of Cornplanter, as he must have been a man some- 
what advanced in years, and a trader. He also ap- 
pears to have held offices at dilFerent times in the muni- 
cipal government, and to have been connected with In- 
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dian affairs. John Abeel the father of Complanter, is 
spoken of about 1755-6, as an Indian trader, and is com- 
plained of by the Senecas, for bringing rum into their 
country, and when forbidden to do so, declared big de- 
termination to persist in it, for " every quart of rum was 
as good. to him asa Spanish dollar." It would seem that 
he began his career as an Indian trader as early as 1748, 
and was taken prisoner by the Trench while among the 
Senecas; and in a negotiation between the English and 
the French for an exchange of prisoners, John Abecl is 
said to have a child among the Senecas. This child, was 
undoubtedly the embryo Indian chief, Complanter, who 
must have been born about 1730. 

John Abeel does not eeem to have borne a reputation 
for the strictest integrity ; about 1756 he came down 
from the Senecas country with a canoe load of skins, said 
to be " fraudulently obtained" in that country. 

According to this computation, the age of the chief 
at the time of this expedition in which he was engaged, 
must have been over thirty years. He not only became 
a warrior of distinction, but he also became noted for his 
ability as a statesman and orator. The three tilings in 
which according to Indian estimation, true greatness con- 
sists. Perhaps no individual had more influence in all 
the negotiations of the Six Nations with the whites from 
the period when he became connected with public af- 
fairs, than Complanter, It is true he lost his standing in 
a measure with the Indians before tlie close of his life, by 
a supposed, or real sacrifice of the interest of his people, 
for a consideration received by himself in Hands upon the 
Allegany, the place of his residence. That lie was a 
man of extraordinary ability, we have abundant evidence 
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in numerous letters and speeches of bis which have been 
preserved and published ; although a straight, active, 
athletic man when young, he became in hia old age 
quite infirm, and could not stand erect. 

He had not the standing among the Indians that some 
of his cotemporaries had, and his character eeems to have 
been that of a shrewd diplomatist, rather than that of an 
open, frank, ingenuous man. There is no doubt that he 
was at heart in the Bntish interest up to the period of 
Wayne's victory over the combined forces of the British 
and Indians in 1794 ; his speeches and letters all show 
this. He seems to have acted in concert with Brant, da- 
ring the period of the Indian troubles in Ohio, after the 
close of the Revolutionary war. The speeches of Cora- 
planter, Half-Town and Great-Tree, published in the 
American state papers (Indian affairs, vol. 1,) have gen- 
erally been attributed to Oornplanter, whose signature 
stands first io order.* But it is more probable that these 
speeches, or more properly communications, were the 
joint production ofthetbree, or perhaps of Great-Tree who 
■was celebrated as an orator, which, strictly speaking, Coii]- 
planter was not. 

The curious letter of Cornplanter, written in 1794, to 
Lieut. Polhemus, whojwas then in command of Fort Frank- 
lin on the Alleghany, is characteristic of Cornplanter, and 
is an index of the temper of his mind and disposition. It 
is as follows : 

Ginasbadgo, 24 May, 1794, 

SiK : — -I have returned home safe. I wrote a letter to 
yon, (hope you have received it,) in regard to the British 
sending a man to Catarogaras & he sent forme — I went 

"See Appendix. 
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to see him, ifot him alone, but likewise the Moncyes re- 
specting the man that was killed at French-creek as you 
wrote to me concerning that business. 

Brother this man that sent for me to Catarogais want- 
ed to know what we were about, it seemed to him as if 
we were hiding ourselves. I spoke to him, & told him 
the reason of our hiding ourselves — that the white peo- 
ple think that we are nobody — I have told him everything 
from the beginning. That the Six Kations could not 
be heard by anybody. This was all passed between 
this British man & myself — his name is William John- 
ston. 

Brotlier then I spoke to the Moncyes in regard of your 
writing to me to help you, and I asked their minds as the 
tommyhawk was sticking in their heads. Then the Mon- 
eys spoke & told me they was not drunk about this affair. 
As you writ to me, and told me you wanted to make our 
minds easy about this affair. — As you writ to me that 
you wanted our minds easy — it shall be bo — this is all I 
have to say this present time about it. 

As I went there everything happened right, & you 
will hear a little what Bears-Oil chief said as he was sent 
there by the chiefs of Conuiatt, (Conyaut.) I send you 
three strings of wampum given to me by Bears-Oil chief 
and his words were that God almighty had mad day 
and night, and when he saw me it appeared to him as if 
it was daylight — Brother, says Bears-Oil my mind is very 
uneasy when I live at Conneat every summer and .1 see 
the bad Indians and always tell them not to interupt our 
friends this way. 

Bears Oil says his mind is very uneasy and the rea- 
son is, that he cannot hardly keep these western nations- 
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back any more, as they the white people &m making 
forts in their conntry and another thing our worriors & 
children are very uneasy. They say that they cannot go 
out of doors to ease themselves for fear of spoiling Genl. 
"Washingtons lands — and that may (which must) be the 
reason we will or can (are to) be killed. Bears Oilspeeks 
and says he was sent by all the chiefs, and they looked 
out which was the best way for him to go; by water thoir 
was a lake that God almighty had made for everybody 
and he hoped that Genl, Washington would have nothing 
to say if he went by water. 

Now Brothers says Bears Oil to the Six Nations I 
have com to know your minds and if you want me to 
com down bear to live, I shall com, and I send you five 
strings of wampum as bis speech on that head — I spoke 
to Bears Oil chief for Wm. Johnston to help him, as the 
white people thinks nothing of us, tlien Johnston spoke 
and told biin be would help him, and for (told) him to go 
home and tell his worrlors and children to go to work, 
plent corn and git their living — I then spoke to Baira 
Oil myself to make his mind easy and go home, and if 
he see (saw) any of the western nations going to war, to 
tell them not to enterupt anybody about French-creek or 
anywhere in that country,* and if he should see them, to 
tell them to go back, to those that ware at war — I told 
Bears Oil afterwards that if you don't see any of them, 
and they do any mischief we cannot help it — then after 
that I considered and dispached runners to Oswego and 
to EuiUow-creek and to the Genessees for all the chiefe to 
rise and likewise Gen. Ohapin Supiren't of Indian affairs. 
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Then Mr. Johnston spoke and said if the Six Nations 
went, he would go witli them. Their is but eight days 
to com when thej will meet at this place if they like what 
I have said — Brothers at French-creek if it should hap- 
pen that they dont come yon must not blame me, for it is 
not my fault, because you know very well I am almost 
tired of talking, because, none of you will hear me — it 
will be but a few days before X will know whether they 
are coming, and if they are coming, you will know it im- 
eadeatly I am Yom' friend and Brother 

bis 
JOHN 'A OBAIL 
mark 

(Cornplanter) 
Lieut. John Polhemua Commaiidg F F 

This letter was unquestionably dictated by Cornplanter, 
but evidently written by an unskillful amanuensis. 

The following is the speech, or more properly the com- 
munication of Cornplanter and his associates, to Gen> 
Washington, already alluded to. 

THE SPEECEI OF THE COENPLANTEE, HALF-TOWN, AND THE- 
GEEAT-TEBE CHIEFS ABD OOUNCILLOSS OF THE SENECA NA- 
TION, TO THE GREAT COUNCILLOR OF THE THIRTEEN FIEE3. 

Father— The voice of the Seneca Nation speaks to you, 
the great councillor in whose heart the wise men of the 
thirteen fires have placed their wisdom. It may be very 
small in your ears, and we therefore entreat you to bar- 
ken with attention, for we are about to speak ol things 
which to us are very great. Wlien your army entered 
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the country of the Sis Nations, we called you the town 
destroyer ; and to this day, when that name is heard, our 
women look behind them and look pale, and our children 
■cling close to the necks of their mothers. Our couneillora 
and waiTiors are men, and cannot be afraid ; but their 
hearts are grieved with the fears of our women and child- 
ren, and desire it may he buried so deep as to be heard 
no more. When you gave us peace, we called you fa- 
ther, because you promised to secure us in the possession 
of our lands. Do this, and so long as the lands shall re- 
main, that beloved name will live in the heart of every 
Seneca. 

Father — "We mean to open our hearts before you, and 
we earnestly desire that you will let us clearly understand 
what you resolve to do. When our chiefs returned from 
the treaty at Fort Stanwix, and laid before our council 
what had been done there, our nation was surprised to 
hear how great a country you had compelled them to 
give up to you, without your paying to us any thing for 
it. Every one said that your hearts were yet swelled 
with resentment against us, for what had happened du- 
ring the war, but that one day you wonld reconsider it, 
with more kindness. We asked each other, what have 
we done to deserve such severe chastisement ? 

Father — When you kindled your thirteen fires separ- 
ately, the wise men that assembled at them told us, that 
you were all brothers, the children of one great Father, 
who regarded also, the red people as his cliildren. They 
called us brothers, and invited us to his protection ; they 
told us that he resided beyond the great water, where the 
sun first rises ; hat he was a King whose power no peo- 
ple 'could resist, and that his goodness was bright as that 
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sun. "What they said went to ( 
the invitation, and promised to obey him. What the 
Seneca Nation promise, .they faithfully perform ; and 
when you refused obedience to that King, he commanded 
us to assist his beloved men, in making you sober. In 
obeying him, we did no more than yourselves had led us 
to promise. The men who claimed this promise, told us 
that you were children, and had no guna ; that when they 
bad shaJten you, you would submit. We hearkened to 
them, and were deceived, until your army approached 
our towns. We were deceived ; but your people, in 
teaching us to confide in that King, bad helped to deceive, 
and we now appeal to your heart. Is the blame allours ? 

Father — When we saw that we were deceived, and 
beard the invitation which you gave us to draw near to 
the fire which you kindled, and talk with you concerning 
peace, we made haste towards it. You then told us, that 
we were in your band, and that, by closing it, you could 
crush us to nothing, and you demanded from us, a great 
country, as the price of that peace which you had offered 
us ; as if our want of strength had destroyed our rights ; 
our chiefs had felt your power, and were unable to con- 
tend against you, and they therefore gave up that coun- 
try. What they agreed to, -has bound our nation ; but 
your anger against us must, by this time, be cooled ; and 
although our strength has not increased, nor your power 
become less, we ask you to consider calmly, were the 
terms dictated to us by your commissioners, reasonable 
and just ? 

Father — Yonr commissioners, when they drew the line 
which separated the land then given up to you, from that 
which you agreed should remain to be ours, did most sol- 
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emnly promise, that we should be secured in the peacea- 
ble posseaeion of the lands which we inhabited east and 
nortb of that line. Does this promise bind you ? Hear 
now, we beseech you, what lias since happened conceni- 
ing that land. On the day in which we finished the trea- 
ty at Fort Stanwix, commissioners from Pennsylvania 
told oHr chiefs that they had come there to purchase from 
us all the lands belonging to us, within the lines of their 
State, and they told us that their line would stnke the 
river Susquehanna below Tioga branch. They then left 
us to consider of the bargain till tlie next day ; on the 
next day, we let them know that we were unwilling to 
Eell all the lands within their State, and proposed to let 
them have a part of it, which we pointed out to them in 
their map. They told us that theymiiat have the whole ; 
that it was already ceded to them by the great King, at 
the time of making peace with you, and was their own ; 
but they said that they would not take advantage of that, 
and were willing to pay us for it, after the manner of their 
ancestors. Our chiefe were unable to contend, at that 
time, and therefore they sold the lands up to the line, 
which was then shown to them as the line of that State- 
What the commissioners had said about the land having 
been ceded to them at the peace, our chiefs considered as 
intendedonlytoleesen the price, and they passed it by with 
very little notice ; but, since that time, we have heard so 
much from others about the right to our lands, which the 
King gave when yon made peace with him, that it is our 
earnest desire that yju will tell us what it means, 

rather — Our nation empowered John Livingston to let 
out part of our lands on rent, to be paid to us. He told 
us, that he was sent by Congress, to do this for us, and 
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■we fear he has deceived us in the writing he obtained 
^m lis. For, since the time of our giving that power, a 
man of the name of Phelps has come among us, and 
■claimed our whole country northward of the line of Penn- 
sylvania, under purchase from that Livingston, to whom, 
he said, he had paid twenty thousand dollars for it. He 
■said also, that he had bought, likewise, irom the council 
of the thirteen fires, and paid them twenty thousand dol- 
lars more for the same. And he said also, that it did 
not belong to ns, fur that the great King had ceded the 
whole of it, when you made peace with him. Thus he 
■claimed the whole country north of Pennsylvania, and 
west of the lands of the Oayugas. He demanded it ; he in- 
sisted on his demand, and declared that he would have 
it all. It was impossible for us to grant him this, and we 
immediately refused it. After some days, he proposed to 
run a line, at a small distance eastward of our western 
boundary, which we also refused to agree to. He then 
threatened us with immediate war, if we did not comply. 
Upon this threat, our chiefs held a council, and they 
agreed that no event of war could be worse than to be 
driven, with their wives and children, from the only coun- 
try which we had any right to, and, therefore, weak as 
our nation was, they determined to take the chance of 
var, rather than to submit to such unjust demands, which 
seemed to have no bounds. Street, the great trader to 
Niagara, was then with us, having come at the request of 
Phelps, and he always professed to be our great frieud, 
we consulted him upon this subject. lie also told us, 
.that our lands had been ceded by the King, and that we 
must give them up. Astonished from what we heard 
from every quarter, with hearts aching with compassion 
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for our women and children, we were thus compelled, to 
give up ail our country nortli of the line of Pennsylvania, 
and east of the Genesee river, up to the fork, and east of 
a south line drawn from that fork to the Pennsylvania 
line. For this land Phelps agreed to pay us ten thousand 
dollars in hand, and one thousand a year forever. He 
paid ns two tliousand and five hundred dollars in hand, 
part of the ten thousand, and he sent for us to come last 
spring, to receive our money ; but instead of paying us 
the remainder of the ten thousand dollars, and the one 
thousand dollars due for the first year, he offered us no 
more than five hundred dollars, and insisted that he 
agreed with us for that sum, to be paid yearly. We de- 
bated with him for six days, during all which time he 
persisted in refusing to pay us our just demand, and he 
insisted that we should receive the five hundred dollars ; 
and Street, from Niagara, also insisted on our 'receiving 
the money, as it was offered to ns. The last reason be 
assigned for continuing to refuse paying us, was, that the 
King had ceded the lands to the Thirteen Fires, and that 
he had bought them from you, and paid you for them. 
We could bear this confusion no longer, and determined 
to press through every difficulty, and lift up our voice 
that you might hear us, and to claim that security in the 
possession of our lands, which your commissioners so sol- 
emnly promised us. And we now entreat yoa to inquire 
into our complaints and redress our wrongs. 

Father — Our writings were lodged in the bands of 
Street, of Niagara, as we supposed him to be our friend ; 
but when we saw Phelps consulting with Street, on every 
occasion, we doubted of his honesty towards us, and we 
have since heard, that he was to receive for his endeav- 
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ore to deceive ua, a piece of land ten miles in width, weat 
of the Genesee river, and near forty miles in length, ex- 
tending to lake Ontario ; and the lines of this tract have 
been run accordingly, although no part of it is within the 
bounds that limit his pnrchase. No donbt he meant to 
deceive lis. 

Father — Yoa have said that we are in your hand, and 
that, by closing it, you could crush us to nothing. Are 
you determined to crush us ? If you are, tell us so, that 
those of our nation who have become your children, and 
have determined to die so, may know what to do. In 
this case, one chief has said he would ask you to pat him 
out of pain. Another, who will not think of dying by 
the hand of his father or his brother, has said lie will re- 
tire to the Chateaugay, eat of the fatal root, and sleep 
with his fathers, in peace. Before you determine on a 
measure so unjust, look up to God, who made us, as well 
as you. We hope he will not permit you to destroy the 
whole of our nation. 

Father — Hear onr case : many nations inhabited this 
country ; but they had no wisdom, and, therefore, they 
warred together. The Six Nations were powerful, and 
compelled them to peace ; the lands, for a great extent, 
were given up to them ; but the nations which were not 
destroyed, all continued on those lands, and claimed the 
protection of the Six Nations, as the brothers of their fa- 
ther. They were men, and when at peace, they had a 
right to live upon the earth. The French came among 
TIE, and built Niagara ; they became our fathers, and took 
care of us. Sir "William Johnston came and took that 
Fort from the French ; he became onr father, and prom- 
ised to take care of ns, and did so, until yon were toa 
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Btrong for bis King. To him we gave four miles round 
Niagara, as a place of trade. We have already saidliow 
we came to join against you ; we saw that we were 
■wrong; we wished for peace; you demanded a great 
country to be given up to you ; it was surrendered to you 
as the price of peace, and we ought to have peace and 
possession of the little land which you then left us. 

Father— When that great country was given up, there 
were but few chiefs present, and they were compelled to 
give it up ; and it is not the Six Nations only that re- 
proach those chiefs with having given up that country, 
The Cbippewae, and all the nations who lived on those 
lands westward, call to us, and ask us : Brothers of our 
fathers, where is the place you have reserved for us to 
lie down upon ? 

Father — You have compelled us to do that which has 
made us ashamed. We have nothing to answer to the 
children of the brothers of our lathers. "When, last spring 
they called upon us to go to war, to secure them a bed 
to lie upon, the Seneeas entreated them to be quiet, till 
we had spoken to you. Ent, on onr way down, we heard 
that your army had gone toward the country which those 
nations inhabit, and if they meet together, the best blood 
on both sides will stain the ground. 

Father — We will not conceal from you, that the great 
God, and not men, has preserved the Complanter from 
the hands of his own nation. For they ask, continually, 
where is the land, which our children, and their children 
after them, are to lie down upon ? You told us, say they 
that the line drawn from Pennsylvania to lake Ontario, 
would mark it forever on the east, and the line running 
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Irom Beaver (Bufialo*) Creek to Pennsylvania would mark 
it on the weet, and we see that it is not bo. For, first 
one, and then another, come, and take it away, by order 
of that people which you tell ua promised to secure it to 
us. He is silent, for he has nothing to answer. Wh^ 
the eun goes down, he opens his heart before God, and 
earlier than that euii appears again upon the hills, he 
gives thanks for his protection during the night ; for he 
feels that among men, become desperate by their danger, 
it is God only that can preserve him. He loves peace, 
and ail he had in store, he has given to those who have 
been robbed by your people, lest they ehould plunder 
the innocent to repay themselves. The whole season 
which others have employed in providing for their fami- 
lies, he has spent in his endeavors to preserve peace ; and 
at this moment, his wife and children are lying on the 
ground, and in want of food ; his heart is in pain for 
them, but he perceives that the great God will try his 
firmness, in doing what is right. 

Father — ^Xhe game which the Great Spirit sent into 
our country for ns to eat, is going from among us. Wq 
thought He intended we should till the ground with the 
plow, as the white people do, and we talked to one anoth- 
er about it. Bat before we speak to you concerning this, 
we must know from yon whether you mean toieaveua and 
our children any land to till. Speak plainly to us con- 
cerning this great business. All the land we have been 
speaking of, belonged to the Six ^Nations ; no part of it 
ever belonged to the King of England, and he could not 



'Evidently a miatake in the interpreter; Beaver and Buffalo in tbc 
Senecaaremmilar in their pronunciation; the termination of both is the 
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give it to you. The land we live on, oor fathers received 
from God, and they transmitted it to ue, for our children, 
and we cannot part with it. 

Father — We told you that we would open oar hearts 
to jou. flear us once more. At Fort Stanwix, we agreed 
to deliver up those of our people who should do you any 
wrong, that you might try them, and punish them ac- 
cording to your law. We delivered up two men accord- 
ingly, but instead of trying them according to your law, 
the lowest of your people took them from your mag- 
istrate, and put them immediately to death. It is just to 
punish murder with death ; but the Senecas will not de- 
liver their people to men who disregard the treaties of 
their own nation. 

Father— Innocent men of our nation are killed, one af- 
ter another, and of our best families ; but none of your 
people who have committed the murder, have been pun- 
ished. We recollect that you did not promise to punish 
those who killed our people, and we now ask, was it in- 
tended that your people should kill the Senecas, and not 
only remain unpunished by you, but be protected byyou 
against the revenge of the nest of kin ? 

Father — These are to us very great things. We know 
that you are very strong, and we have heard that you are 
wise, and we want to bear your answer to what we have 
said, that we may know that you are just. 



GREAT M TREE. 
Signed at Phi]ai3p]pliia, the let day of December, 179(i. Present at 
signing, Joseph Nichclsoii, laterprclcr, Tini'y Matlaek. 
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The reply of Gen. Washington was couched in kind and 
•conciliatory language, informing the chiefs that he was 
aware that their people had been led into some difficulty 
about their lands, but assured them that the government 
of the United States felt bound to protect them in all the 
lands secured to them hy the treaty of Fort Stanwix, in 
1784. He also assured them that John Livingston was 
not authorized to treat with them in regard totheirlands, 
and that every thing that he did was null and void, and 
that the federal courts would afford them relief as readi- 
ly and as effectually as any white citizen, and that it did 
not appear from any proofs in possession of the govern- 
ment, that Oliver Phelps had defrauded them. He ad- 
vised them to be strong in their friendship to the govern- 
ment which was sincerely desirous of their fi-iendsbip, 
upon terms of the most perfect justice, and humanity. 
He also assured them that an agent would soon be ap- 
pointed to reside at some place eonvenient to them, to 
whom they might apply at all times for advice or assist- 
ance. They were then dismissed with handsome pres- 
ents for themselves, and for other chiefs in their nation. 

Complanter and his colleagues had complained of some 
of the provisions of the treaty at Fort Stanwix in 1784. 
That they were compelled to give up too much of their 
lands, and asked that the treaty might he reconsidered, 
and a part of their land restored. To this the President 
replied : " You seem to entirely forget that you your- 
selves, the Cornplanter, Half-Town, and Great Tree, with 
others of your nation, confirmed, by the treaty of Fort 
Harmer, upon the Muskingum, so late as the 9th of Jan- 
uary, 1789, the boundary marked at the treaty of Fort 
Stanwix, and that in consideration thereof, you then re- 
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ceived goods to a considerable amount. * *" The lines' 
fixed at Fort Stanwix and Fort Harmer mast therefore- 
remain established ." 

The delegation took their leave of the President on the- 
7th of February, 1791, in an< address of which the follow- 
ing ie a copy : 

Fathee — No Seneca ever goes from the fires of his- 
friend, until he has said to him, " I am going." "We now 
therefore tell you, that we are now setting out for our 
own country. 

Father — ^We thank you from onr hearts that we now 
know there is a country we may call our own, and on 
which we may lie down in peace. We see that there will 
be peace between your children and onr children ; and 
our hearts are glad. We will persuade the Wyandots, 
and other western nations, to open their eyes, and look 
towards the bed which'jou have made for us, and to ask- 
of you a bed for themselves, and their children, that will 
not slide from under them. We thank you for your pres- 
ents to ns, and rely on your promise to instruct us in rai- 
sing com, as the white peo^jle do ; the sooneryou do this, 
the better for us. And we thank you for the care you. 
have taken to prevent bad men from coming to trade 
among na ; if any come without your license, we will turn 
them back; and we hope our nation will determine to 
spill all the mm which shall, hereafter, be brought to our 
towns. 

Father — We are glad to hear that you determine to- 
appoint an agent that will do us justice, in taking care 
that bad men do not come to trade amongst us ; but we- 
earnestly entreat yon that you will let us have an inters 
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preter in ■whom we can confide, to reside at Pittsburgh : 
to that place our people, and other nations, will long con- 
tinue to resort ; there we must send what news we hear, 
when we go among the western nations, which, we are 
determined, shall be early in the spring, "We Icnow Jo- 
seph Nicholson, and he speaks our language so that we 
clearly nnderatand what you say to us, and we rely on 
■what he says. If we were able to pay him for his servi- 
ces, we would do it ; but, when we meant to pay him, by 
giving him land, it has not been confirmed to him, and 
he will not serve ua any longer unless you will pay him. 
Let him stand between to entreat you. 

Father — You have not asked any security for peace on 
our part, but we have agreed to send nine Seneca boys, 
to be under your care for education. Tell us at what time 
you will receive them, and they shall be sent at the time 
you shall appoint. This will assm-e you that we are, in- 
deed, at peace with you and determined to contimie so. 
If you can teach them to become wise and good men, we- 
will take cave that our nation shall be willing to receive 
instruction from them. 

his 
CORN M PLA.NTEK. 
mark, 
his 
HALF X TOWN. 
mark, 
his 
BIG X TREE. 
mark. 
Signed at PhiiadeJpbia, 7th Feb., 1791, in presence of 
Joseph Nicholson, Interpreter, Thomas Proctor, Tim'y 
Matlaek. 
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Cornplanter and Brant had attended the treaty at Fort 
Stanwix in 1784, as the principal representatives of the 
Six Nations. The concessions of land made at that treaty 
had heei) a subject of dissatisfaction and complaint, on 
tlie part of a great majority of the chiefs and sachems, 
and Cornplanter bad already began to feel the growing 
unpopnlarity of those, who were considered the authors 
of those measures, and it is not surprising that he should 
make strenuous efforts, to get the terms of that treaty so 
modified, as to make it less obnoxions to his people. 

The condition of Indian affairs in the Northwestern 
Territory, was daily growing more and more threaten- 
ing. It was the policy of the govern tnent, by every pos- 
sible means, to conciliate the Six Nations. While on the 
other hand, the British were active in inciting, and en- 
couraging them to join the western Indians, in the im- 
pending struggle. Johnson. Brant, and others, were ac- 
tive agents of the British, and soon after the visit of Corn- 
planter, Half-Town, and Big Tree, to their great father, 
President "Washington, an agent was dispatched to visit 
Cornplanter, with a view to engage him, and through 
him, the influential chiefs of the Six Nations, to go on an 
embassy to the western Indians ; particularly the Wyan- 
dots, in the vicinity of Sandusky, Accordingly, in 
March, 1793, Col. Thomas Proctor was appointed to pro- 
ceed to visit Cornplanter, at bis residence on the head 
waters of the Allegany river. As his journal is interest- 
ing, and relates to- the condition of the Senecas, and their 
location in this vicinity, it will be inserted at length, in 



It baa been stated that Cornplanter acted in concert 
with Brant at the Fort Stanwix treaty in 1784. It should 
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be understood however, that there existed between these 
two chiefs, a personal dislike. It may be, that the results 
of that treaty heightened this feeling of animosity on the 
parfcof Complanter, for he never ceased to regret the acts 
into which he was drawn, or driven, at that treaty ; and 
he refers to it on almost all occasions, either to complain 
of its terms, or, of the had faith, in which its provisions 
had been observed on the part of the whites. He was a 
war chief of the Senecas. "Brant held the same position 
among the Mohawks. It is scarcely possible that they 
should have been rivals. As a warrior, whatever may he 
thought, or said, by white men, Complanter, in the estima- 
tion of the Indians, who were their cotemporaries, was his 
superior. The Senecas were a nation of warriors, and it will 
be admitted, that they did most of the fighting for the Six 
Nations, during nearly two centuries of their history, with 
which we are conversant. From the time Complanter 
came on to the stage, {and he entered upon the war path 
early,) down to the close of the Eevolutionary war, he 
had no superior, and few equals as a warrior. His other 
qualifications will be judged, by the record he has left, in 
his speeches, and letters, in the archieves of our State, 
and ^national government. After the war, ho retired to 
the land given him by the State of Pennsylvania, where 
he continued to reside until his death, which occurred in 
March, 1836, at the age of over one hundred years. 
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NAERATIVE OF COL. THOMAS PKOCTOR. 
March 12th, 1791. Left the city of Philadelphia, accompanied by Capt. 
M. G. lloudin, under aheavy rain, fully oTidcneing our iotention lo stop 
at no difBculties, until we should gain the isettlomont of Complanter, alias 
Capt. O'Beel, one of the chiefs of the Seneca Ifation, rewdiDg on the 
head-watcra of the Alloghanj rlTer. ' ' 

Maroli 14tb. Ptocoeded to Curaherstown, in company with Mr. Potts 
andMr.Bairdf the latter of which gentlemen informed me, that he was 
engaged to attend Gen. St. Clair lo Fort WasMngton, whither the Gen- 
eral was immediately to proceed, in order to prepare for a campwgn 
against the Miami, and other Indians, who are d^ly committing of mur- 
ders on the defenceless inhabitants on the frontier settlements. 

15th. Set forward at daylight. The roads fiom Philadelphia hither, 
nearly impa-^isible, occasioned by the heavy rains that had fallen for sev- 
eral days past; with some danger we forded the little Schuylkill; on this 
day's journey we crossed the Blue Mountains. 

ITtli. Crossed the east branch of the Susquehanna. Lay this night at 
Berwick, a small town situate on the west side of the Susquehanna, 

18th. Proceeded on our journey Hp the west side of the Susquehanna, 
above twelve miles; ' ■" from thence we proceeded on the road for Wilka- 
burgh. by the way of the mountain path, as dangerous for man and horse 
as was possible; and at 9 o'elocfe in the night we reached the first house 
in a settlement at Wyoming. 

March 19th. Arrived at Wilksbugh about eleven o'clock, halted for the 
night io order to rest our horses. * ' Spent the afternoon at our lodg- 
ings with Colonel Butler and Capt. Grubb. The former was an ofBcer in 
the Connecticut line, and stationed here during the late war, for the pro- 
tection of the Antler inhabitants against the Eritiah and Indiana in 
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which station ha prored to be a vigilant and Ijrare officer. The latter 
part of the evening I accompanied Col. Pickering, Prothonotarj of the 
county, and late Adjutant General of the aiwies of the United Statoa. 
Mneh snow fell while we remained at this place; weather extremely coli 

20th. This day we set forward, for Capt. Waterman Baldwin's; arrived 
there in the evening, halted foe him part of two days, as I had orders tfl 
laie bim with me to the rewdenee of the Coinplanter, at which place he 
was intended to act as iuBtructor to the Indian youth, as also a director 
in the mode and management of agriculture, for the use nnd Ijenofitof 
the Indiana. This gentleman was made prisoner by Complanter, during 
the late war, and was treated by him with remarkable tendemesB, until 
legally exchanged. * ' 

22d. Passed the first narrowB of Susquehanna; * ' encamped this eve- 
ning in the woods, ihirtoon miles from Lahawanock, on the wafers of the 
Buttennilk Falls. " * This plaoelhadthe opportunity of examiningmi- 
nutely, when going on the espedition of Gen. Sullivan against the sava- 
ges, in (he year 1779. We landed, and 1 passed U> the top of the moun- 
tidn to review so great acuriosity. 

23(1. The Susquehanna being so extremely high, and all the waters 
leading thereto, compelled us to quit the river road, and go by that lately 
cat. (though not cleared) by John Nicholson, Esii-, Comptroller General 
of the state of Pennsylvania. The taking of this road which was cut 
about twenty feet in width, the trees lying across the same, and in every 
direction, was not a matter of choice, but necessity, for the river road 
was impassible. 

24th. We were obliged to encamp early this afternoon under a very 
heavy storm of rain, thunder and lightning, and what is very remarkable, 
the snow was in general fifteen inches deep on the groiuid. 

25th. We still travelled by tie way of Hioholson's road, tUl we reached 
the one cut by Mr. Ellicott, geographer to the United States, which leads 
to the great bend on the east branch of the Susquehanna, and to describe 
the same, it is hardly possible, but b> say the least of them, there ia none 
can equal them for helglh of mountains, and swampy valleys. Encamped 
this night fen miles from Tioga point. 

26th. We arrived at the ferry at Tioga Point, the river still very high. 
From there we proceeded on our way to Newtown Pobt At Tioga Point 
I was compelled to purchase a pack-hoise, as the route we had to lake 
from the Painted Post to the Genesee, was not inhahiled; which by com. 
putation was ninety-nine miles. Capt Baldwin also purchased another 
horse, the letter to enable him to carry on the farming business for tte 
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Cornplanfer. * * Ftom honce I also took a guide named Peter, in his 
own language Cajantha, tLeie being notiiing but a blind path to the 
Genesee riyer, * * 

Sunday, 27tli, Halted for the night, reviewed the gronnd od which the 
British and Indians were entrenched for better than a mile, against tbe 
forces ander the command of M^or Gen. Sullivan. * * 

28tli. Proceeded to the Painted Post or Cohooton in the Indian lun^ 
guage; dined, and refreshed our horses, it being the last house we should 
meet with, ere wo should reach the Genesee river. Here I was joined ecm- 
pany by a Mr. Geot^ Slocum, who followed us from Wyoming, to place 
himself under onr protection and assistance until we should reach the Com. 
planter's settlement on the head-walers of the Alleghany, l^j the redeem- 
ing of his sister from an unpleasing captivity of twelve years, to which 
end he begged our immediale iulerposition. On leaving the Painted 
Post, we entered the warriora path, lying on the north east side of the 
Tioga river, 

29th. Continued our route by the sforesMd path this day. * * 

Both. Wo began onrjonmey before sunrise; * * the course of the waiv 
riors path gives a traveller a sight of the river Tioga, upwards of sixty 
miles. The next principal wafer we crossed is called, in the Indian lan- 
>, from whence it is called twelve miles to tbe Genesee 



31st. This morning I found myself in a settlement of Indians, called 
the Squawkey tribe, but a branch of the Seneca Nation. * " 

April 1st. Mr. Horatio Jones, Indian interpreter, arrived this morning,, 
and about eleven o'clock, there were thirty odd Indians collected ; and 
shortly afterwards I convened into council, and introduced my message 
by some prefatory sentiments, touching on the candor and justice of the 
United States. I read the message to them from the Hon. Secretary of 
War ; having ended the same, they signilled their full approbation in 
their accustomed manner. Capt. Little Beard acquainted me that their 
great warrior, Capt. O'Beel, or Cayantawania, in the Indian language, 
had arrived at Pittsburgh, from Philadelphia, and sent out runners from 
thence, to summon the chiefs and warriors of the Six Nations at Bufiilo, 
where he desired that the great council fire might be kindled, and where 
he should lay before them all the business that had been done by him at 
Philadelphia, and the public papers and documents, which he had recei- 
ved for the Six Nations, from the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of War, and from the Governor of the State of Pennajlvania. 
This information induced me to prepare myself for going to Buffalo in the- 
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morning, ioitead of continuing m; route to O'Beelstoin), and orged it 
upon theoi in a ver; pressing manner, that thej would accompany m« on 
this deserviog errand to Buffalo, as its design was Lig nith advantagea to 
every Indian on the continent. Five of them immediately offered to at- 
tend Capt. Houdin and myself, and chiefs of the first notoriety in this 
settlement, and accordingly appointed a sugar camp, eight miles distant, 
the place of meeting in the morning, where they must go and acquaint 
their people of this hasty departure. I now made the necessary inquiry 
whether it was easy to obtain a good inteipreter at Buffalo, or otherwise: 
and being informed that there were no interpreters there lint those under 
British pay and establishments, I conceived it a duty incumbent on me, 
lo engage Mr. Jones, as being a proper person for my business, from the 
reputation he bore from inquiries I hare made, and 1 accordingly agreed 
with him, in the behalf of the United States, t« pay him the customary 
wages, 60 long as I should And oceasion for his services. 

April 2d. Departed from the council fire at Squawkey Hill, to proceed 
by the way of Tonawandj, to Buffalo— ^presumed distance between ninety 
and one hundred miles ; but, agreeable to my promise to the chiefs yes- 
terday, I had tfl call for them at their sugar encampment. On my way 
thither, I stopped at the hut of Stump Foot, with the Black Chief, who 
accompanied me, just at the instant that a runner had arrived there from 
Buffalo Oreek, who brought the information that the council fire at that 
place had been quenched, by direction of the chiefs who had lighted the 
same, at the instance of O'Beel's message to them, and was to be covered 
for one moon. Upon this sudden information to me, and their determi- 
nation to continue as above directed, I determined to change my route 
from this place, and go for the Oil Springs, near which the Cornplantej 
has his residence, and of which intention of mine I immediately informed 
them, that should I be so fortunate ss to find him at home, I would use 
every possible endeavor to faring forward to Bullalo, Capt. O'Beel and his 
chiefs, in order to rekindle the council fire. On these remarks we part- 
ed, and I proceeded with my people to a village eight miles distant, 
called Jlondas, and hailed for the night at the hut of a white woman, 
who had been with the savages from her infancy, and had borne to one of 
them nine children, all of whom were living. Two of her daughters I 
have seen, poBsessing fair features, bearing the bloom upon their cheeks, 
and inclining U> the side of beauty ; and her second son had lately been 
adopted a sachem, and styled the promoter of peace. 

Sunday, April 3d. Arrived this day at an Indian village called Carase- 
dera, situated on a high bluff of land overlooking the Genesee river. It 
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consisted of about thirty hoiisos, and some of them done in a, way that 
sliowed some taste in the workmen. The town was vacated by its inhab- 
itants principallj, save ooij one aquaw, and a young girl, who were left 
as guards to the interest of others, who were out providing sugar for their 
goaoral stoolt. This day we were compelled to swim our horses three 
times across the Genesee river ; and at one of tho crossings, Capt. How- 
din's horso took down the current with him, and could not steer him to 
tlie ioleuded shore, having crossed the reins of his bridle at mounting, 
and wero it not that he had loft the horse to his own maoagement, (by 
our entreaties, ) and our Indian guide rushing into ibe wal«r U) his assist- 
ance, and the horse turning for him, the Captain must have certainly 
drowned in tbe curi'ent, which was escessively rapid a little lowoi' down. 

April 4th. This morning we again swam our horses over the same 
river. From this placewe have scarcely the trace of a path ; and took up 
our encampment for the night in an old Indian encampment, where the 
covering of their wigwam served to shelter us from the inclemency of the 
weather. 

April 6th. We gained an Indian setUamont called Ohhisheu. situate on 
the waters of Oil Creek, the emptying of which, into the Alleghany, 
ahout two hundred yards below tho huts. In erosaing the Oil Crock, at 
a very steep shelving place, my horse fell hack into the water, I disen- 
gaged myself from falling under him, but got wet through all my clothes. 
We encamped this night at the Great Bend of the Alleghany. This place 
was formerly culled Dunewangua. 

April 6th. This morning, having advanced about four miles, we met 
two Indiaa runners, with belts and speeches from the Complantor, alias 
O'Boel, to the Indians resident in the upper towns, at the head waters of 
tho Allegliany, to inform tliem that several of the Delaware Indians were 
killed by the white people, said to be a recruiting party of Virginians, 
near Fort Pitt The said Indians informed us, that the Indians nho liad 
escaped the catastrophe, that their brothers had iallen into, turned their 
resentment for the injury their nation had received, on the white inhabi- 
tants who resided on the Alleghany, some miles above Pittsbuigb, and 
killed and scalped seventeen in number ; that at the same time this mis- 
chief happened, Capt. O'Boel, the Kew Arrow Chief, and several other 
cMefs of the Senecaa, as also the commanding officer of Venango, coming 
up in the garrison boat, and in canoes, from Pittsburgh, wore overtaken 
by a party of militia, who threatened them with instant death, which 
was happily prevented, but (they) forcibly carried back the garrison boat 
and canoes, with all the properly purchased by Complanter and his na- 
27 
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tion. Having at this time no path to go by, made the way lengthy and 
disagreeable. ' ' Our guide conducted us in safety, at about 10 o'clock, 
at night, to O'Beel's town. This lown is pleasantly situated, on the north 
Bide of the river, and contains abont twenty-eight tolerable well built 
houses ; and the one which they had selected for me and my followera to 
reside in, wascommodiouslyfittedup, with berths to sleep io, and uncom- 
monly clean, and provided us for the night with plenty of provisions, such 
as boiled venison and dumplings. Matters were no sooner arranged, than I 
desired my interpreter to have the chiefs collected where I could speak to 
them. Upon which, we found that all the chiefs and warriors of the 
town were gone on to Venango, hearing that their head warrior, O'Beel, 
and their sachem, the New Arrow, were forced to take sanctuary in Fort 
Franklin, (one of our garrisons,) for the protection of their lives | that 
none remained in the town on this account, but three very old men, the 
wotnon and children. ' * I then desired that thoy would furnish me 
with a canoe and a gulfle, to conduct me to the place where I could meet 
with O'Beel and his people, being desirous of going forward immediately; 
and that I should, without doubt, bo the instrument of bringing their 
chiefs and warriors to them in a few days. Upon which, they sent five 
miles to procure me a canoe, and by daylight, two young Indians attend- 
ed me, with whom my interpreter and Capt. Baldwin, went for French 
Creek, distant about one hundred and thirty mile^ and arrived on the 
8th day of April, about four in the afternoon, aa we worked our canoe by 
turns, all nighL 

I no sooner arrived at the garrison on French Creek, than I received a 
visit from Complanter, and those Indians that accompanied him at Phila- 
adelphia, who professed the greatest happiness to see me, being under the 
greatest anxiety of mind, for the safety of the New-Arrow, who was car- 
ried in the Garrison boat to Pittsburgh in the forcible manner before re- 
lated. * •• I desired him (Complantcr) without loss of time, to bring 
with him into the garrison all the head men of the nation then present, 
80 that I might inform them of the message I was charged with from his 
excellency, the Secretary of Wai', to the Six Nations; ' * upon this Capt. 
O'Beel leftme, and soon after summoned the chiefs present, eleven in 
number, who met me in the garrison by permission of Lieut. Jeffers, and 
in the fullest manner I gate them the necessary information. I proposed 
meeting them again in thoir encampment over French Creek, early in the 
forenoon, and of which I desired that they might inform their people, so 
that none might be absent. 

April 9th. I crossed French Creek to their encampment, about eleven 
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fj'oloelr, where I found tbem prepared to rocoivo me about seventj-five in 
number, excluBivo of women, oLildren and youth ; in the whole one hun- 
dred and eighty. I read first the message to the Seneca Nation from the 
Secretary of War, and afler explaining to them the principles upon 
which it was founded, I road to them the messages from Governor SI. 
Clair to the Wyandot and Delawiu^ tribes, wbo were deemed and ob- 
eerved (« be friends of the United States. Here I thought it my duty to 
Bspltdn to them the force of my message to the Indians, who were carry- 
ing on their wanton depredaHons and cruelties on the defenceless inhabi- 
tants resident near the Ohio. * ' That with this present council it rests 
to save those misguided people on tha Miami and Wabash, from tie dis- 
traction that is just ready to fall and crush them* and the better to effect 
BO laudable an undertaking, let there be selected from amongst you, any 
uumber ofyour chiefs and warriors, not mora thao fifteen nor less than 
five, to guide and accompany me to the Miami's, as hj your going from 
henco we shall save the distance of four hundred miles, if not compelled 
to go to Buffalo Creek; and by tbis act you will fully complete (he end of 
my message to the Seneca Nation; and for your services yon shall receive 
ample reward from the United States, and due honor to your nation, "" " 
We left them for about an hour and a half, when a chief came to inform 
me that they were desirous of seeing me again at theirfire. I according- 
ly attended, and Capt. O'Beol was appointed to awinaint me with the de- 
termination of their council; which briefly was that they could not agree 
to my request of going dii'ectly to the Miamies, as they must determine 
on that business in full council of the Six Nations at Bufl'alo Creek. See- 
ing therefore, that I had no other alternatiye, but by going to Buffalo, I 
requested then, that they would prepare themselves to leave this place, 
and proceed for Buffalo on to-morrow, which they readily complied with ; 
and forComplanter's address to me upon this occasion, see subsequent 
page. ■* " 

April 10th. Agreeably to the arrangements made by me at the general 
oouDcil yesterday, we set out from French Creek to go np the Alleghany 
river with thirty canoes. * ' Halted thienight at Oil Creek, about eight 
miles from the garrison. Lieut. Jeffers came to us at this place about 12 
o'clock at night, and brought with him certun letters that be bad re- 
ceived from Pittsburgh that evening, with verbal messages ho had re- 
ceived by ezpress, by which means the Indians were informed that some 
of their canoes were plundered of what they contained, but the garrison 
boat was returning with their chief, the New Arrow Ac, under th« escort 
of Major Hart, with a proper guard. " 
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Monday, lltbofApriL We silently began to loafl our canoes, and 
ehovtlj after took up the line of march, O'Beel taking tho lead. I held 
it proper to lake my place nest to his canoe to stimulate him to press for- 
ward on his journey. Ercwe could rcachBuffaloCreet, we ari'ived this 
evening at an old Indian settlement called Hog's Town; we had much 
rain tbia night and very cold. 

April 19th. I was invited this morning to breakfast with Capt. O'Beel 
hie squaw, Ac Ourrepast, boiled chestnuts, parched moal sweetened; 
his daughter made us some tea, also, which she put into an open kettle 
when the water wi^ cold, and being boiled in that manner without any 
cover to the kettle, it tecame very dirty anfl disagreeable to the taste ; 
but of the chestnuts I took sufficiently. * * This day about one o'clock 
we-arrived at the Munsee settlement, where all the canoes came to at, in 
order to rest and prepare for our dinners. Immediately after we had 
landed, and what appeared very strange to me, sevewl Indian women 
came forward withkettlesfnll ofboilodcornand bear's meat, and placed 
it before Capt. O'Beel, who they had heard was approaching with his 
people. This being done, each family of a caaoe, (as in each were women 
and children) approached with their kettles, without any sigpal being 
made, to receive their stipend; and to do which, an old squaw was ap- 
pointed to act as an isEuing commissary, who de^t it out in proportions 
so justly, that each went away fully satisfied. Capt. 0"Be'>l requested of 
my interpreter to inform me it was espectod that I would partake of what 
was prepared; I did so accordingly, to prevent displeasure, but with the 
weakest appetite. * * 

12th. At 9 o'clock at night Capt. O'Beel the Delaware chiefs and Son- 
ecas, when Capt. Snake's interpretor gave his speech as follows; 

'■ Oncle, (for that is the term given by the Delawai-es to the Senecas,) 
God has been good to us this day ; for we have each heard the good talk 
from the great chief of the thirteen fires; and wc have ever said that 
we would advise each other of everything we heard that was bad, or was 
like to befal! either of our nations. Nownncle, we have determined to 
go with you and our brother, who brings to us these good tidings,, to 
Buffalo, and there meet our nations at the peat council fire. Blood may 
fall upon us while we are going, but now we ^ye you our hands as wo 
promised, and we will lie down and will rise together." (Here a belt of 
wampum was given, consisting of five strings, which Capt. O'Beel viewed 
in his hand a short time, and then presented it to me.) Capt Snake 
again repealed; " Uncle in three days we remove our women and child- 
ren, and all that we have (o your [owns, they are to remain with your 
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women antil ourretura." In the Murse of liis speech, io alse mentiLned 
that their people expected to receive a stroke from the Maasos^ugas, a 
pai't of that nation who were led to war by their brothers 

IStli, Our fleet set out from Hlcltorjtown, aad readied Logttap C leek, 
ten miles distant, and encamped. Rained all niglit, and not a dry thread 
on myself or companioaa. 

I4th. Proceeded up tbo river to-day, took up our encampment neai' the 
mouth Of Casyoudang Creok, it being tho place where Col. Broadhoad, in 
1779, hadfought against the saTagog; and in which action Joseph Nich- 
olson, his interpreter, was wounded. 

15th. Being very unwell this momicg, and overtaken with rheumatic 
pdns, and to such a degree that I was obliged t« have assistance to con- 
vey me from my canoe to the fire ; at the lame time it heing cold and 
raining, I informed Cornplanter that I shoald leave his fleet, and proceed 
to his lower town, to procure some assiatance ; and I arrivsd there some 
time in the night, after a very laborious day's work for the Indians ; * ' 
theladianswhomlhiredat Venango, to bring me to O'Beel'a town, (there 
being two called by his name,) drew so nice a distinction, that they 
chose the first, or lower town, and insisted that this was the town they 
intended to come b>, and not the other ; and should I reijnire their as- 
sistance to go to the upper town, I must pay to each one dollar. The 
terms being agreed upon, we proceeded to the upper town, aforesaid. * * 
At this town lleft Capt. Hondin, Indian Peter, theguide whichlhrought 
from near Tioga Point, also our horses, when I departed thence to Ve- 
nango. * " 

16th. At this town I met in company with Capt. Houdin, a French 
gentleman from Montreal, by the name of Dominick de Barge, who had 
followed the Indian trade in this country for six years past, and who lost 
by the same a eonsiderable fortnne, by the credits he had pven to some 
of the Indians, &e. ; with them 1 found also a Mr. Culbertson, a trader 
from Genesee, and it gave me pleasure to find that the Captojn was not 
altogether alone, be seeming to have au aversion in general, to the com- 
pany of Indians. 

17th. This day, the canoes which left on the 16th, arrived here, and 
brought the news which they had received from an Indian runner, that 
on Wednesday lost, the 13th, the New Arrow and his associates, with the 
garrison boat, had arrived at Fort Franklin ; having suffered no damage 
in their persons, nor loss of their merchandise, as was reported. * ' 

18th, An eipress arrived hero from the New Arrow, advising that they 
mu.it send down to him at Fort Franklin, a certain number of canoes, 
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sufacient to carry the goefla brought forirarii by Cornplaater from. Phila- 
dolphia. * ' This afternoon, the canoes which had wailed on the way, 
arrived; and by which I was informed that the Delaware and Miinsee 
Indians at Hicfcorytown, were moving witb their stock, ifec, to Cattarau- 
gus. 

19th. O'Beel and chiefs arrived here from the lower town, and ordered 
their concb shell to be sounded through the town, to Bummon the head 
men to council. Nothing more material thia day. 

20th. An express arrived from Buffalo Greet, informing that Ibe fire «f 
the Sii Nations had been kindled by a uumher of chiefs and warriors, 
and they had been stirriag it long to keep it alive, waiting for the sa- 
chems of the Senecas and their brothers, who were sent by the great 
chief of the thirteen fires, whom we want to heai speak with us * * On 
receiving this public message, I was requested by Be<l and the other 
chiefs, to write an answer, on their behalf, as hearing that Col Butler 
and Brant were at Buffalo, wailing our coming J complied with then 
request, and directed the same to the Farmers' Brolher, Kayasatia, and 
Red Jacket, chiefs of the Six Nations, at Baffaly Creeic 

2lBf. This morning, llie whole of the town nere preparing to have a 
grand feast, to return thanks to tie great keeper of all men, for their be- 
ing spared to meet once more together ; several of the chiefs called on 
us to invite us to be present. In the evening, Capt. O'Beel and other 
chiefs, informed me that they would be ready to go with me to Buffalo 
Creek in the morning, if I thought proper ; the inferioation gave me the 
most heart-felt satisfaction, and I acquainted him that I was ready to do- 
part, at any hour they should agree to go, as much precious time had been 
wasted since my arrival in this place from the Genesee country. 

33d. We left O'BeePstown ahout twelve o'clock, and proceeded with a 
few chief* and warriors, (the whole not being ready to depart with us,) 
taking the roufe for Buffalo through the village called Cattaragus, which 
we did not reach before the 25th, in the evening ; and on our way thith- 
er, passed through a settlement of Delaware, or Munsee Indians, in which 
was about twenty houses. 

26th. We took up our journey towaj'ds Buffalo, and iu about five miles 
going from thence, we came in upon the verge of lake Erie, which had a 
beautiful appearance, it being a pleasant morning, and the waterswore 
very serene, and looking over the lake, we could just perceive the land 
upon the other side. We traveled along the sandy beach for some miles, 
tjut were obliged, at three or four different places, lo leave the shore, and 
take to the wondi, the rocka having come Muff up to the deep water, 
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97th. ffe arriyed at Buffalo Creek, baying travelled thiongh a. coantrj 
of exceeding rich land, from our last encampment, the eiteat of which I 
have not been able to ascertain. The pre-emptive right lo this valuable 
country is vested in the state of Massachusetts, but aD present the proper- 
ty of the Hon. Robert Morris of the city of Philadelphia, by a lato pur- 
chase. The principal village of Bnf^o belongs to the Seneca Nation, 
and in it the Young-Kizig and Farmer's-Brother reside; as also Red Jack- 
et the great speaker, and prince of the turtle trihe. On my entering the 
town there wevc numbers of Indians collected at the hut where we alight- 
ed from our horses, and on taking a general view of them, I found that 
they were far better clothed than those Indianawere, in tie towns at a 
greater distance, owing entirely to the immediate inlercourae they had 
with the British, being but thirty-five miles distance from Niagara, and 
but six miles from Fort Erie, atuate on the north aide of the lake; from 
which places they are supplied yearly with almost every necessary they 
require, so much BO as to make (hem indiffereut in their huntings, and 
thechiefewho are poor in general, have to lookup to them for almost 
theirdaily BubMstence, not only of provisions but for apparel; for Ibo 
Young-King wm fully regimentaled as a Colonel, rod, faced with blue, as 
belonging to some Royal Begiment, and equipped with a pdr of the best 
epauletts. So that from his after conduct, it may not appear extraordi- 
nary where the King has thrown in his opposition to my er- 
rand, he being pdd so well for his influence over the Indian Nations as 
to carry his favorite point in question. I had not been long in the village 
before I was invited to the great council bouse, with my companion, at- 
tended by Red Jacket, O'Beel and other chiefs. Just as we approached 
the porch ttey had a two pounder swivel gun. which had been loaded 
very heavy, having put into hei' an uncommon chnrgo which the acting 
gunner being sensible of, stood within the door, and.flred rt from the end 
of a long pole which he passed between the logs ; which being done, the 
esplosionupset the gunand itsflsture. This they said was done as a 
treat for our safe arrival through the dangers that we had encountered 
and for which they were thankful to the Great Keeper. The speech given 
by Red J acket, being ended, he came forward lo me to the seat I had been 
invited to in the centre of the council, and presented me withfour strings 
of wampum, which he had held in his hands while speaking (for particu- 
lars of which sec another page) Capt. O'Beel having been particularly 
named by Red Jacket, he rose and returned the compliment in behalf of 
us that were strangers. 

Being just at mm setting, I apprised the council through nay interpre- 
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ter, that I had messages from Gen. Washington, the great chief of thS 
thirteen fii'es, which were particularly afldreaseS to the notice of the Six 
Nations, the representatives of which nations I presmned were principal- 
ly present; bot OS it WM getting late, I reijueated leave to postpone the 
introdnetiou tOl the morning, which was consented to. Upon this, Rod 
Jacket rose to remarlc that manj persons had occasicnullf come info their 
counti'j who said they had also come in by the aiithocity of the thirteen 
firea, but of the tmth of which they were not always convinced. This in- 
timation opened the door that I expected ; having been informed by a 
French gentleman, a trader amongst them, that these sentiments had 
fdlen flTsm Brant and Butler, about seven days previous to our aiiival at 
this place, who desired of the chiefs in private council to pay no atten- 
tion to what should be said t» them bj me; and as they knew the pur- 
port of my missioD, from the chiefs whom I had held council with at GJen- 
esed river; the Colonels advised them not to assist me in going to the Mi- 
amies, as the consequences would be fatal to those that should attend me, 
and consecinent death to me and my companion. From these suggestions 
which had fallen from Red Jacket, I mentioned in open oounoii, that I 
was desirous that they might call forward any gentleman of veracity in 
whom they had confidence, to be present while I should deliver myself to 
them, and ejiamine any writing that I was.directed to lay before the Six 
Nations, as by that means proof would be made that my commission was 
founded on the authority of the United States of America, They then 
agi'eed upon sending for the commanding officer of Fort Erie, and dis- 
patched a runner for that purpose. Soon after the council broke up, Capt. 
Johnof the Onondogascame to myhut, and informed mo in a private 
conversation, that no scruple was made of the authority I came under to 
them, being well informed by the ohieis of the Genesee, who had given 
that information some considerable time before my reaching Buffalo. The 
reason, he said, they were so particular with me, wns on account of a cer- 
tain William Ewing, a resident from Connedesago lake, who had come in 
belialf of the Hon. Robert Morris, whom be called the second greatest 
man in the union; that he had convened a council the day previous to 
my arrival, informing those of the Six Nations present, that tha pre-emp- 
tive right to the land in this country as belonging to the state of MaiKa- 
ehuaetts, were now the property of the said Eobert Morris, whensoever the 
Six Nations of Indians were disposed to sell any part of the same; that 
the hotter to authenticate the business he had to perform, he produced his 
instructions under the hands and seals of the said Robert Morris, and the 
Honorable Ogden, both ofthe state ofPennsylvanla, adding that now 
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the chain of friendBbipnow stretclied between the Bald gentlemen and the 
Six Nations, the centre of which was to be supporled by him; that in 
consoquenoe thereof, he desired their permission to traverse the several 

eoursesof the lands granted by their agent, Livingston, of New Torii, 

to tho said State of MassachusettB. 

281h. The council being convened within tlie house, there appeared to 
he a,bout one hundred and fifty in number. Mr. Ewing began to open, 
and continue bis business, which he had introduced the day before; upon 
which 1 rose to inform him Ihat he must desist from going any farther, bb 
it was an intorferance with my mission, that was of the utmost conse- 
quence to the United Stales, and to the Indians in general; and that as 
soon as tiie same was completed, agreeatile to the purport of my coming 
here, that then I would lend him. such assistance as was in my power, 
and through which I would evidence my respect for the gentlemen wfao 
sent him. The commanding ofScer of Fort Erie sect word this morning, 
that he could not leave his garrison *ithout the express permission of the 
commandant of Niagara, (Col. Gordon,) but that he had sent Capt. Pow- 
ell, of the Indian Department, as a suitable person Kt superintend their 
husiness. As a proper introduction lo my mission, and by the consent 
and desire of O'Beel, I hegan by reading his address to the Governor, and 
council of Pennsylvania, as also his several letters to the President of the 
United States, and his Eseellency's answer lo them, in order, and a third 
letter to the same, from the Secretary of War. The reading of these 
several papers, and the deed from his Excellency, the President, for the 
restoration of their lands in the Si: Nations, and the interpreting the 
same, took up the whole of the day, upon which I concluded to adjourn 
till to-morrow, * * i thought it proper to give tie invitation to CapL 
Powell, to lake up his abode at my hut for the night, which he very will- 
ingly accepted. After wo had taken a little refreshment, we entered into 
a general conversation, and spoke on many matters, the consequence of 
the late war. The Captain being free in convei^ation, gave me to under- 
stand that Col. 'a Butler and Braut, himself, and several oEEoers from Ni- 
agai'a and Fort Erie, had been at Buffalo some time, waiting my coming, 
as they had advice that I was on my way hither; that while there. Brant 
I'ecoived private instructions flrom head-quarters, to set out for the Grand 
River, and from thence to Detroit. This business, Capt. Powell judged, 
was to cany instructions of some kind, to the Indians at war with the 
United States. It had Ihe appearance, of what had fallen from the lips 
of Butler and Brant, some days since, -with the chiefs of the Onondagas 
andSenecas, as it had the tendency of their joint advice, when they spoke 
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in the great council, \h: that they woulil not determiae on any matter 
of consequence with me, without their concurrence. These injunctions 
being laid upon them, (as I received it from my informant,) the British 
officers retired to their different pasts. 

Friday, April 29th. The business which I postponed yesterday, I opened 
in a much larger council, than had appeared before; and after I had read 
tiie Secretary of Wat's message to the Six Nations, I continued to read 
those also directed 1« the Delawares, 4c., and closed the whole with an 
address b> them. * ' The reply of Red Jacket to the foregoing, as it 
will come more proper in its place here, I will insert it at full length: 

"Brother from Pennsylvania^- We have heard all that you have said to 
us, and hy which you bavc informed, that you are going to tho bad Indi- 
ans to make peace with them, and that you ai'e sent U> ue, lo seek our as- 
sistance. Now we must cooaider tho matter thoroughly, and to choose 
which way to go, either by land or by water. You likewise fell us that 
you have messages to the Wyandots, and to Capt. Snake of the Delawares, 
and that they are in take hold of you and us by the hands, and go to the 
bad Indian nations with us; and this also, we must consider of thorough- 
ly, for we find that all our Sis Nations are not present; and as our broth- 
er, Capt. Powell, of the British is hero, and true to us, for he is here at 
every treaty, we must let you know that we shall move our council fire to 
Niagara with him, and that you must go with us to-morrow, aa far as 
Oapf. Powell's house. And as soo;i as we can know what time we can 
reach Miagara, we will send runners off lo llie Tort to acquaint the com- 
manding officer of the garrieon. And now the council want to have your 
answer. ' ' I did not long hesitate to make answer in what I deemed a 
very unwarrantable request. * ' therefore I should decline accompanying 
them. • " A silence prevdled for some time in the whole council, after 
which. Red Jacket and Farmer's Brother, spoke to the council by turns; 
the result of it being that a runner must be immediately sent to Niagara, 
to request the attendance of Col. Butler, &c., to meet them in their coun- 
cil as soon as he could make it convenient. 

[Continued in appendix to second volume.] 
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Abenaquis — Subdued bj the Illinois US 

Abeel~An Albany trader -UO, 141 

Abeel, John— Skina he fraudulently obtained inthe Seneca's coun- 

tiy 141,393 

Abeel— Aliaa O'Eiil, alias Cornplanter,I41, 379, 383, 384, 385, 392, 393 

- - . - 394, 395, 406, 407, 409, 410, 411 

Adsrakta— Chief Sachem of the French deputation to Onondaga ,86 

Adirondaoks— Attack and surprise a party of the Five Nations, 

hunting beaver -- 106 

Agaaiarai— Or Gaatrai, a great Seneca chief, lately deceased 166 

Allen, Col, Eathan— Crossed to the Island of Montreal -251 

Alden, Col— Mentioned..- 308,309 

Albany— Mentioned _._ 37, 86, 89,92 

Algonkins— Subdued ^ the Iroquois -.. 33 

AUemont, le Father— Report made to - 3 

Anencraos — A great chief of the Iroquois, prisoner with the Cat Nation.5 

Baiter, Capt.— a noted rebel, killed near lake Champlain 248 

Bald Eagle— A Delaware chief, murdered on the Ohio , - -171 

Barque— Lost on lake Ontaiio 57 

Battle— Near Oristany 280, 281, 283 

Bermudas— Rebel omisers attack an English war ressel near S56 

Bears— Mode of killini;: 400 killed 23.24 

Big Tree—A Seneca chief 306,307 

BoItOQ, Col. Mason— His letters - 392,300 

Bellemont, Earl— Appointed Governor of New York 106, 110 

Black Snake— A Seneca war chief 328 

Bleeker, Eu^rs— Bearer of Dispatches to Sir John Johnson 268 

Boughlon Hill— Seneca village; battle at 45,48, 49 

Brant, Joseph— <Thayendenegea,) sent to Moor's Charity School 126 

154, 252, 271, 272, 971 279, 373, 374, 378, 379, 381, 383, 385 

386, 387, 389, 390, 410, 411 

Brant, John — Mentioned - 336 

Braddook, Gen. — Proposes to capture the posts occupied by the French.127 

Brant. Molly— Oneidas revenge themselves on . - 273, 274, 372 

Brebeuf, Jean — Mission to the Nentre Nation 3 

Butler, Col. Jehn— Left at Niagara 256 

Burgoynt^Gfin.— Sir John Johnson reaches - 255 

Burnett, Gov. — Holds a council with the Six Nations 112 

Buffalo-Buffalo Creek 18. 328, 329, 353, 369, 373, 379, 384 

Bulla and Cows— Wild, observed by Le Moine 22 

Buffaloes— Formerly abundant in Ohio and New York. 21 

Bush Lopers— Or Indian traders 89 
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Buckley, Capt Edward— Mentioned: _ -SS 

BuUer, Col. ZeLuloa— Meutioned .- 304 

ButlBrebuFj— Opposite Fort Niagara 366,367, 371 

Butler, Mra. John 326 

BuUer, Capt. Walt«r _.__30e, 314,315, 317, 323 

Butler's Rangers -- - 308, Saa, 326 

Burgoyoe, Gen 255,293,294, 295, 296,297,298 

Oanandaigua -- - 324,353 

Catoraqui— (Kingston,) abandoned by the French 83, 84, 103 

Campbell, Col. — House surrounded, femily taken prisonerB 312, 317 

Campbell, Mrs.— Taken prisoner with her children 312, 314, 315, 323 

___ : 325, 326 

Carrying Place— At Niagara 147 

Campbell, Majoi--Arrives at Montreal- 250,252,254 

C ana wagiis— Mentioned _.324 

Cannon Mr. — Taken prisoner at Cherry VaUey 325 

Caldwell, Capi— Mentioned 304 

Callender— A trader, plundered- 163 

Caneaadagea~(Geneva,) warriors fixim, join Col. Johnson _.249 

Canandaigaa Lake - - 13 

CannahoDl--A Seneca sachem, delivers the message or his people 87 

Canoes— 200 loaded with turs arrive at Quebec from Macinao 100 

CanaghquieBon— Chief Oneida sachem, his speech 139, 140 

Canadian Militia — Gen. Carieton depends upon 249 

Carletan, Gen. — Col. Guy Johnson's interview with 245, 250 

Caeoonchagon — (Genesee Eirer,) Indians ask to have Jonoiare set- 
tle there - - 117 

Caughnawagan — Two killed and aeverai wounded .- 249 

Cat Nation— Lived upon the south side of Lake Erie 5 , 

Catawbas— The Iroquois war against, 33 

ChamplaJn— Attucks the Onondagas, and is wounded 25, 28 

Cherry Valley— Maasacroat.... 306, 308,309,314,316, 318, 319,321, 322 

._ _ 324,325,326 

CLarleyoix— -Speaks of the dread, or fear, of the Iroquois -.34 

Chaumonot, Joseph Marie — VisitB the Iroquois ___a, 5 

Chouidagon— A chief of the Senecas, signs treaty of peace 152 

Chew. Joseph- Secretary of Indian Afftura 253, 271 

Cherokees — The Iroquois war againet -S3 

Choueguen — (Oswego.) called by the French 123 

Clans, Col. Daniel— Marries a daughter of Sir Wm. Johnson 126, 184 

_ ___ 250,270 

Clinton, DeWitl^— His remarks on the Iroquois — 30 

Connecticut — Purchased lands of the Iroquois 34 

Cochran, Mnjor— Commanding at FortStanwix 306 

Connolly, Capt.— Of militia at Pi tlsbu:^h 172 

Combu^, Lord— Appointed Gov. of New York- Ill 

Con-agh-qul-eson — An Oneida chief, opens council at Johnson Hall. .180 

Cox, Col.— Killed 280 

Comstook— At ae battle of the KaJihawa -- - 177, 178, 170 

Croghan,Wm.— Agent of Sir Wm. Johnson on the Ohio 139, 172 

Creaaap,Cresaop,Cresap,Micliael— An inhabitant of Ta.l67, 168,17(^175 

Dablon, Father— Visits the Iroquois 5 

DaiUon, Father— De la Roche passed the winter with the NeutreNation-2 

Dartmouth, Earl-Sir IVra. Johnson's report to ■ -.167 

Danburj— Loi'd Howe sends a body of troops to -- 371 
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Daniel, Capt.— A faittful Mohawk killed 249 

DaytOD, Col.— Ropairing Fort Stanwix 256, 204 

Dean, Mr.— (Interjireter,) iiis letter 306 

Deoanasora— Principal ^^akerof the Five Nations 101, 102, 107 

Diakeau — Wounded and taken prisoner at Lake George 130 

DenisoD, CoL— Menljoaed _ 304, 306, 322 

Deer— Alrandant in OMo; mode of killing 23, 24 

De Nonville— Appointefl Gov. of Canada 45, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74 

Dolawafes — gnhdueS by tie Iroquois .33 

Dongan, Gov.— Speaks of the [roquois.-,- 49,70, 77, 78, 79,80, 81 

Durant.MoQs.- MeeisM. de Loagueville and Jondaro at Oswego — 135 
Dunmoie, Lord — Gov.of Va., organized an army against the lDdianB.176 

Duer, Mr.~Deputed by Gen. Schnyler to meet Sir John Johnson 260 

Dwight, DocL Thoo.— VisitB Buffalo; roads to Buffalo Creeb.18, 31, 286 

E16s— Herds of, at the westward - 21 

Bries — Eriegh or Cat Nation, rivals of the confederates 5, 6,42 

Ellenipaico— Son of Comstook, at the battle of the Kanhawa 177 

Fallsof Niagara— Theneareatroute to 18 52,53 

five hitioiia— Date of the coafedctaey 25,84, 99, 111,113 

runuihed with fire aims 4 2 1, 84 92, 93, 95 96, 100 
102, 103, lOi, 142, 145 
Fort Cataracjui — (Kingston,) buiUfor a delenocagainbt the Iroquois 4 
Fort Ontaiin 104, 339 

Fort Schloisoi 104 361 

Fort liiagara — Completed jG, 5S 

Fort Forty 304 

Fort Craveceour — On tho Illinois nvcr oomniand of given to Tocii 6h 
Fort Ene 359, 360 

Fort Staawix— Treaty at 158, 159 

Fort Fdward 272, 294, 295, 297 

Fort HuEfei — '-ir John Johnson s furniture sold at 2G4 

Fort Pitt — Akiming intolUgence at 109 

Fnmeiscans — Missions began to beestablished first among theHurons i6 
Foreats— Have been bumed 20 

Franklin, Doet — Agent o' Peuusvhania 144 

Frazer, Capt — Jlontionetl 338 

French — Attempt to negotiate peace with the Four Eastern Nations 45 
Vvench Indians Killed 49 

Freocii People— Growing disappoml*^ 98 

French Exriedlfion— Against the Mohawks 98 103, 111 l2o 129 134 

_._ 136,137,139,141 

Frontenac, Count — Sends finir of tho returned priEonera on a mis- 
sion to the FiveKationa 85 

Reinslated as Gov. of Canada 76, 106, 107 

Fletcher, Col.— Gov. of NewTorlt, calls a council at Albany 100 

Fleming, Col.— Wounded in the battle of the Kanhawa 177 

Quastrax. or Gastrax— A Seneca ohiefj speech to the Five Nations. ..154 

Game— On the south shore of lake Erie - 2^ 

Garnoontie — A chief of the Senecas, speech at Quebec 29 

Gage, Gen. — His instructions to Col. Guy Johnson ...243 

Gates, Gen -.- - 207,298,299 

Germidn, Lord George — Replies to Brant's speech - 264 

Genesee— Prisoners at 236 
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